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PREFACE 


The middle of the eighteenth century forms a critical 
epoch in the History of India. It witnessed the virtual 
collapse of the Imperial authority at Delhi, and the resultant 
tendency on the part of Indian and mons Tudlat adventurers 
to try their luck in its outlying provinces. Thus Alivardi, 
an enterprising adventurer, seized the Government of Bengal 
in April, 1740 A.D., and ruled it as a practically independent 
state till his death in the month of April, 1756 A.D. The 
= weakening of the Imperial authority was also coincident with 
the rise of several other factors, which destroyed all chances 
of a progressive and peaceful government of this virtually in- 
. dependent province of Bengal. The most significant of these, 
‘from the standpoint of the history of the Bengal subah, was 
. the ambition of the triumphant Maratha imperialism of the time 
* to find an outlet for its expansion in the north-east and the 
s [ consequent intrusion of the Marathas into the very heart of the 
Kv subah. For about a decade, repeated Maratha inroads terribly 
embarassed the Government of Bengal, caused havoc and 
3 consternation among her, people, disturbed the various aspects 
. of her economic life, and entailed not an insignificant drain 
on her financial resources. The old Nawab made earnest 
. efforts to heal the wounds inflicted on his province by the Maratha 
| hordes, but was not spared long enough to effect a complete 
y" recovery. "Then the responsible task of governing Bengal, at 
bo" a critical time, by keeping its military, landed and mercantile 
p aristocracy under proper control, by restraining the growing 
| ambition of the foreign trading Companies, and by taking 
effective steps to safeguaed its economic interests, devolved 
m. on his young grandson,  SiràJ- ud-daulah. There are some 
| -evid oe to show that the latter was not quite unmindful of 
thes But his career as a Nawüb was a big tragedy, which 
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owes due, more dba anything. AT to his ill-fated attempts 
— check. the forces that had already appeared in the time of 
1 


is predecessor, who had, however, tactfully managed. to utilize 


| these to his own advantage. So the history of Alivardi’s regime, 
that. is, of the period immediately before Plassey, is important 


and instructive from several points of view. One has to 
make a critical study of it in order to understand the genesis and 
significance of the political and the economic revolutions in 
Bengal since the middle of the eighteenth century, no less 
powerful and epoch-making than the other better known re- 
volutions of the same period. 

The history of this period, in its political, economic, and 
social aspects, had not been exhaustively studied so long 
with adequate reference to the different kinds of original 
sources that are available to students of history. I have tried 


it in my own humble way after about ten years’ careful study 
of the following sources ' :— 


(1) Contemporary works in Persian ; 

(2) Records of the British East India Company, both 
published and unpublished ; 

(3) ‘The Chandernagore Correspondence (in French); 

(4) Accounts, memoirs, and journals, left by contemporary 
and semi-contemporary European writers, travellers, 
and servants of the several East India companies ; 

(5) ‘Selections from the Peshwa Daftar’ and ‘ Aitihasik 

Patra-vyavabar’ (in Marathi); 
(6) Contemporary Literature—Bengali and Sanskrit.” 


Some contemporary works in Persian, like Ahwdal-i-Aliwardi 
Khan by Yusuf Ah, the Waqai Fath Bangüálah by Muhammad 
Wafa, the Dastur-ul-Inshd by Munsi Vijayrim, and the 

1 A detailed and critical description of the sources has been given in the bibliography: 
to this book. 


3 T] plolded throogh a mass of contemporary Oriya and Hindi literary fragments, am 
untunkily caine across no materials useful for my purpose. 
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Dastur-ul-Insha by Munst Shaikh Yar Muhammad Qalandar, 
have been used here for the first time for historical purposes. 


Yusuf Ali's book stands unique as a store-house of valuable 


historical details, gathered by the author from personal observa- 
tion and experience. No Jess important is the monumental 
historical work, Siyar-ul-mutakherin, by the Bibar historian, 
Ghulam Husain. The Türikh-i-Bangaálah by Salimullah, the 
Muzaffarnamah by Karam Ali, and the Riydz-us-salatin by 
Ghulam Husain Salim, have supplied me with many useful 
details. I have also critically studied the Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh 
by Kalyan Singh, the Rdhat-ul-Arwah by Muhammad Rahat, 
and the Imdd-us-Saddat by Ghulam Ali, all of which belong 
to comparatively late dates and are in the main based on the 
works of the previous writers. 

As for the records of the East India Company, some un- 
published ones have been brought to light by me, I believe, 
for the first time, and the published ones, some of which had 
been previously studied by scholars, have been utilized here 


in a more comprehensive and systematic manner. The value 


of the unpublished records, preserved in the Imperial Record 
Department, as a source for the scientific reconstruction of the 
History of Modern India, in Political, Economic and Social 
aspects, can hardly be over-estimated. These are mostly free from 
such personal prejudices as the writers of professed court- 


chronicles cannot generally overcome, are full of numerous 


significant details of much historical importance, and are very 
helpful from the standpoint of chronological accuracy. 
Contemporary literature has also proved to be a fruitful 
source of information regarding the history of this period. It is 
perhaps for the first time that eighteenth century literature 
has been utilized to anye great extent for historical purposes. 
I have studied critically the Bengali work, Mahdrdstrapurdna, 
by Gangarama, who, as an eye-witness, gives an accurate and 


detailed description of the Marütha raids into Bengal till the 
assassination of Bhüskar Pandit. Some facts have been gleaned 
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written by Tabiri Vadyelentere in November 1744 m D. 

has supplied me with some facts relating to the ravages and 
atrocities committed by the Marathas in the Burdwaàn district. 
Further, I have tried my humble best to recognize the value 
of incidental glimpses of economic and social life in some other 
works of contemporary writers. 

In the first two chapters, I have traced the history of 
Alivardi's early life, his rise to subahdürship, and the con- 
solidation of his authority in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
The third chapter contains a detailed account of the Maratha 
invasions of Bengal and an estimate of their effects on her 
history. This chapter, based on a careful study of contemporary 
Persian,  dÓaglish, Bengali, and Sanskrit sources, had been 
written out in full by the end of March, 1929, when it was 
sent to Rev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A., Director of Indian 
Historical Research Institute, Bombay, who kindly published 
it in several instalments in the Journal of the Bombay Historical 
Society since September, 1930. I read a short paper entitled * The 
Social, Economic, and Political Effects of the Maratha Invasions - 
of Bengal’ before the All-India Sixth, Oriental Conference at 
Patna in December, 1930. The full papar was read by me in 
two extraordinary meetings of the Historical and Areh:ological 
Society, Patna College, in October, 1931. It has been sub- 
sequently improved, in cerlain respects, from the study of some 
Marathi records, French correspondence and Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar's admirable volume entitled Fall of the Mughal 
Empire. 

In the fourth chapter, I have given an account of the 
Afghan insurrections in Bibar, and have tried to explain 
their bearing on the history of the Bengal subah and also 
that of northern India as a whole. In the fifth chapter, 
an attempt has been made to indicate the relations between 
Nawab Alivardi and the European traders in Bengal, eape- 
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cially the English. In tbe sixth chapter, I have brought 
to a close the story of Alivardi's life, and endeavoured to 
form a critical estimate of his character and administration. 
The seventh chapter contains a detailed account of Bengal's 
commerce -in its different aspects—Asiatic, Inter-provincial, 
and European. It has been written in three sections. 
Section A deals with the ‘ Asiatic Trade,’ Section B with 
* Inter-provincial Trade ' and Section C with * English Factories 
and Investments.’ In the eighth chapter, I have tried to 
describe the different aspects of the general economic condition 
of Bengal, such as ‘ Agriculture,’ * Markets and Prices of Articles,’ 
and ‘ Manufacturing Industries.’ It has not been quite possible 
for me to write these sections in such a comprehensive and 
connected manner as can be done in accounts of Indian economic 
life of modern times, because of the comparative lack of 
exhaustive and well-connected documents and statistics for 
those days. But, I believe, L have turned to account almost 
every original source, available here, to collect information 
relating to these topics. 

In the ninth chapter, I have endeavoured to give an 
accurate, though incomplete, picture of the social life and 
customs of the people of Bengal, during one of the most 
momentous periods jin her annals, from a study of various 
sources. A more detailed account of the economic and social 
conditions of Bengal, during the mid-eighteenth century as 
a larger period, has been given by me in my Studies in the 
History of the Bengal Subah, Vol. I. In the concluding 
chapter, I have pointed out tbe importance and significance of 
the period under review. : 

The maps, attached to this volume, have been prepared 
by me after Studying thg map in Plaisted's Journals, the sheets 
of Rennell’s Bengal Atlas, the modern Survey maps, and the 


maps in the District Gazetteers. [ have taken much care to 
be as far accurate as possible regarding the topography of 


cities, towns, villages, and rivers, mentioned in this thesis. 










PREFACE 


Be sides my personal knowledge of some places in West Bengal 
. and Bihar, | I have consulted the maps referred to above, and 
have: gathered informa tion, where necessary, by corresponding 
| with my friends here and there. 

"The photographs of Nawab Alivardi, and of the gun and 
the sword used by him, have been obtained by me from the 
palace of the Nawab Babadur of  Murshidábad,  Amir-ul- 
Omrah, K.C.S.L, K.C.V.O., through the generosity of his 
Manager, who deserves my sincere thanks for it. 

Iam conscious of the fact that the book could not be 
made as free from defects as I would have wished. For this, 
I erave the indulgence of the learned readers, whose kind and 
relevant suggestions would be thankfully accepted and utilized 
by me for improvement of it in future. 

For the preparation of this volume, I am much indebted 
to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.I.E., who not only lent me the 
use of some of his rare books but also kindly helped me 
with many valuable suggestions. I am also under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to Professor Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M.A., 
D.Phil. (Oxon.), Head of the History Department, Patna College, 
who with great zeal and love guided me in my work from day to 
day. I take this opportunity to pay my best regards to my kind 
and affectionate teachers of history in thé Calcutta University, 
Professors Dr. S. N. Sen, B.Litt. (Oxon.), M.A., Ph.D. (nov 
Keeper of Records of the Government of India), Dr gp 0. 
Raycbaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D., Dr. N. C. Banerjee, M.A , Ph.D , 
and Sreejut Tripurari Chakravarty, M.A., whose never-failing 
encouragement has always been a source of inspiration to me in all 
ə my bumble literary activities. I am grateful also to my friends 

and colleagues, Professor S. H. Askari, M.A , B.L., Assistant 
Professor of History, Patna College, and — Sachindra- 
nath Chatterjee, Dip. in Geography (London), of Patna Science 
College, for the assistance [ received from the former in the 
matter of utilizing the original Persian manuscripts and from 
the latter in the preparation of maps. Another friend and 
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colleague of mine, Professor Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, M.A., of 
Patna College, is entitled to my cordial thanks for his making 
some useful suggestions, particularly in respect of preparing the 
maps. Iam further thankful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, D.Litt., ex-Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, to Sreejut Jogeshchandra Chakravorti, 
M.A., Registrar, Calcutta University, and to Mr. D. Ganguli, 
Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, but for whose 
kind help the publication of the book might not have been 
possible. My hearty thanks are also due to Mr. A. F. M. 
Abdul Ali, M.A., F.R.S.L., late Keeper of Records of the 
Government of India, and his staff, for the facilities they 
gave me in studying their Records. My friends and pupils, 
Messrs. H. R. Ghoshal, M.A., B.L., D. B. Trivedi, M.A., 
Research Scholars, Patna Coliege, and A. K. Mitra, B.A., have 
kindly helped me to prepare the index, for which I thank 
them sincerely. 


Patna College, Patna, KALIKINKAR DATTA 
Brinan, 1939. 
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E CHAPTER I 


> 


EARLY CAREER OF ALIVARDI 


x In the century and a balf before Akbar, an ‘Indian Muslim’ 
people grew up as a result of the immigration, settlement, con- 
F- ae. and conversion of the preceding few centuries. With the 
> ughals a fresh extra-Indian Turki element entered the land but 
- very wisely identified its interests with those of the Rajput peoples 
and at first sought to exclude other external adventurers, and 
where that was not possible (as with the Uzbegs), to assimilate 
. them to the Mughal-Rajput polity. But with the gradual change 
in Mughal policy from 1611 in the time of Jabangir, the Rajputs 
in the Mughal State were replaced by Iranian and Central or West 
t Asiatic immigrant fortune-seekers, under siate patronage. As the 
central authority gradually became more and more weak for vari- 
ous reasons, this new element could not be fully controlled and 
utilised for imperial or national purposes, and the growing inde- 
pendence and ambition of, Muslim adventurers of foreign extrac- 
tion „sapped the foundations of the Mughal Empire. The history 
of India i in the eighteenth century was considerably influenced 
by the rise of such adventurers to exalted positions like Subahdar- 
ships, Naib-Subahdarships, etc. Thus we have Asaf Jah Nizam- 
= ul-mulk in the Deccan, 1713 ; Saadat Ali in Oudh, 1723; and 
~ Saifuddaulah in the Punjab, 1713. In Bengal we find a striking 
example of this in the career of the Indianised Turko-Arab 
Alivardi, wko like his predecessors, Murshid Quli Jafar Khan 
and Shujauddin, belonged t a family of adventurers.’ 


. 4 Side by side with Muslim Central and West Asiatic adventarers, Christan Armenians 


also 10€ into prominence in Bengal : there we also Dud Marwari fortune-seekers lke the 
$ 'oun: * ‘of the Jagat Seth house and Sikh adventurers like Oi;nichánd aud Hazdérimal, Apart 
m Orientals, we have again a number of European military or commercial adventarerss 


— — RN in the cighteeoth century Indian hisfory. 


“af 
























Alivardi Khan was — — as Mirza Bande TOP 
— family Mirza Muhammad Ali.“ His mother belonged 
to the Turki tribe of Afshar settled in Khorasan 
and was thus related to Shujauddin Muhammad Khan, the son-in- 
law of Murshid Quli Jafar Khān and the Deputy Governor of Orissa 
in his time.‘ His grandfather, an Arab by descent, was foster- 
brother of Emperor Aurangzeb* and was exalted in his time as a 
Mughal mansbdar," and his father Mirzi Muhammad was at first 
employed as a cup-bearer’ of Azam Shih, second son of Aurang- 
zeb. A son was born to Mirzi Muhammad early in the reign of 
Aurangzeb and was named Mirza Ahmad ; Mirzà Mubammad 
Ali was born ten years later in one of the cities of the Deccan.” 
Due to the influence of their parents, Mirzà Muhammad Ali and 
his brother had easy and frequent access into the Imperial palace 
during their boyhood." As the two brothers attained the adult 
age, Azam Shah placed Mirza Ahmad in charge of the abdar- 
khānā (pantry) at Delhi ; Mirza Muhammad Ali was similarly 
appointed superintendent of the filkhānās (elephant-stables) and 
was also given the charge of the zardozkhünàü (department of 
embroidered cloths).” 
In the sanguinary battle fought at Jajau near Agra in the 
Troubles of Miza month of June, 1707 between Babadur Shab 
— am. "eg and Azam Shah, Mirza’ Muhammed Ali fismly 
of Azam Shah. stood by the side of Azam Shah and received 
several arrow-wounds. But the death of their patron Azam Shah 


? Riyaz (English translation), p. 293 ; Imad, f, 26s. He received the title of Alivardi 
when Shu:áuddin appointed him later on faujdàr of Ra‘mahal. 
3 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 470 ; Stewart, p. 473, 
t Yusuf Ali, f. 1 ; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 470 ; Kbulásat-ut-Tawürikh (Oriental Publio 
Library, Bankipore). 
$ Imad, f. 262. 
® Yasuf Ali, f. 1. > 
7 Riyüz, p. 293 ; RAbat-ul-Arwüb, f. 83A. 
* Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 470 ; Yusuf, f. 1 
* Ibid, E" x 
Es Ibid. : 
| " Ibid. 
" Ibid. 
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in course of this battle and the consequent loss of employments 
involved the members of Mirza Muhammad Ali's family in 
great troubles." Being thus reduced to straits, Mirza Muhammad 
with his wife went to the court of Shujauddin Muhammad [Khan 
at Cuttack in the hope of getting help and favour from the latter 
as he was related to his wife. Shujauddin received him kindly 
and admitted him into his service." Mirza Ahmad left India 
for a few years on a pilgrimage to Mecca." For his livelihood 
Mirzà Muhammad Ali joined the ranks of the Walashahi (royal) 
troops, in the party of Amanat Kban "* and Samsam-ud- 
daulah ; this employment being, however, unsuited to his tem- 
perament, he soon gave it up and retired to private life.” 

But even the darkest cloud has its silver lining. Mirza 
Mié Mesms, Piubammead Ali's poverty and adversity now 
A — to proved to be a biessing in disguise by schooling 

| him for his future eminence. In res- 
ponse to a call from his father, who had found a hos- 
pitable shelter at Cuttack, he decided to try his luck in the 
Benga! Subah, which being till then comparatively free from 
political troubles, and also because of her natural facilities, had an 
attraction for adventurers from other parts of India. In 1720 A.D." 
he proceeded to Bengal with his wife and daughters in a state of 
extreme penury." On his arrival at Murshidabad, Murshid Quli 
Jafar Kban, instead of receiving him kindly, tried to inflict some 


n [bid. 
it Siyar, Vol. II, p. 470 ; Yusuf, f. 2. 


15 [bid. 
15* Amünat Khan was a native of Balkh and a aon-in-law of Ináyatullah Khan 


Káüshimniri, who was appointed Governor of Kashmir in 1717 A.D. (Trvine, Vol. I, p. 334). He 
was appointed govervor of Gujrat in Bahádur Shab's reiga with the title of Shabamat Khan, 
To 1713 he was confirmed in bis old appointment and received the title of Mubariz Khan 
(Irvine, Vol. I, p. 262). He was killed in a battle azainst the Nizdm-ul-mulk on the Ith 
October, 1724. 

15 Yusuf, f. 1. 

A Tbid, 

qu Ibid ; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 470. Karam Ali writes (f. S3) that Moret’ Muhamiiad. Ali 
sold the ornamenta of his wife for Rs, 900 in order to meet the expenses of hia journey. 
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injury upon the adventurer.” He was, however, saved from it 
through the timely warnings given him by Murshid Quli' s-.vife, — 
who had a remote kinship with him.” 
From Murshidabad, Mirzi Muhammad Ali proceeded to 
Mirzà Muhammad Cuttack, where he was received by Shujauddin 
AU — — with due honour,” and was immediately appoint- 
Orissa. ed to a post carrying a monthly salary of 
rupees one hundred. Being endowed with a keen intellect, a sound 
judgment, a capacity for duly discharging the most delicate 
affairs,” as well as great prowess and intrepid bravery,” he 
attracted the attention of Shujauddin, who entrusted him with 
various other duties." In recognition of bis satisfactory and 
faithful services, he was soon appointed supervisor over the 
faujdárs of Orissa." He also rendered his master a substantial 
help by reducing to submission some refractory zamindürs of 
Orissa, who had then rebelled against his government, and by 
effecting satisfuctory arrangements for the administration of the 
villages belonging to them.” As a reward for these services, he 
was elevated to a higher rank.* 
Mirza Muhammad Ali's successes in Orissa encouraged him 
itis success in to invite his brother Mirza Ahmad (called ‘ Haji’ 
Abmad after his return from Mecca), then 
living in Delhi, to come to Orissa with the other members of his 
family.“ He remitted a decent sum to his brother for his 
travelling expenses,” and the latter came to 
cam to Ores eun Bengal" in 1721 with hie mother, 
hia family. daughters, and three sons, Muhammad Reza, 
Aga Muhammad Sayeed, and Mirza Muhammad Hashim.” Haji 


1 . Yusuf, f. 2. ?? Ibid. Probably through Shujáuddin. 
T pbi. = Ibid. 

73 6Siyar, Vol. II. p. 470. MH Yusuf, f. 2 

% Ibid, f. 3. " Ibid. 

" è Jbid; Riyar, Vol. TI, p. 470. " Ibid. 

% khulásat-ut-Towürikhb. 9» Siyar, Vol. II, p. 470. 

307 Muraflarnimah, f. 913, » 


Yusuf, f, 3; Muz ffarnümah, [: 9b. 
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Ahmad was at first appointed to a post carrying a monthly 
salary of Rs. 50 and his three sons Muhammad Reza, 
Muhammad Sayeed and Muhammad Hashim were appointed on 
a monthly salary of Rs. 30, Rs. 20, and Rs. 10 respectively." 


Orme writes that both Mirzi Muhammad Ali and bis 


brother came with strong recommendations from Della which 
produced the desired effect on Sbujauddin's mind.” But none 
of the other contemporary writers refers to any such recommen- 
dation ; nor does any one corroborate the statement of 
Mr. Holwell that Haji Ahmad was at first appointed Shujauddin s 
first *Kistmutgür' or ‘khidmatgar’ (valet), and Mirza Muhammad 
Ai his 'chilampurdür' (‘chilam-bardar’, keeper of the smoking 
pipe). Only Salimullah, the author of  Türikhi-Bangalah, 
who is all along biased against Mirzi Muhammad Ali, writes of 
him and his brother acting as *'musühebs' (flatterers) of 
Shujáuddin. 
Being gifted with perseverence, tact and prudence,” the two 
brothers proved to be helpful agents in the 
boo ications ied administration of Shujauddin. Due to their 
pepe Helped i; initiative the department of finance was: 
effectively reformed and the revenue-collections of Orissa were 
increased to a degree. *^ Tn short, their industry, untiring efforts, 
and devoted services, contributed largely towards making tle 
government of their master "popular, respectable, and beneficial 
to the empire." " Orissa thus served as the practising ground 
in administrative affairs for Mirza Muhammad Ali, the future 
subahdár of Bengal. 
| It would appear from the accounts of writers like Salimullah, 
Holwell, and Serafton that the two brothers created and asserted 


Yusuf, f. 3. » 

Indostan, Vol. TI, p. 27. 

I. H. E.. Part I, p. 60. 

Riyüz (Eng. trana.!, p. 294; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 470. 
Ibid. 

Stewart, op. ĉit., p. 475. 


Seee ewe 
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their influence through some ignoble and unworthy tactics 
' Salimullah. observes that they employed their begams to humour 
Shujáuddiu.* Holwell writes that Haji Ahmad ‘‘soon found out 
the great foible of his master which was an ungovernable 
appetite for a variety of women (and) by indulging and feeding 
this passion, quickly gained an ascendant over his master, and 
had the disposal of all places, small or of importance ; and as he 
was observed to be the growing favourite, all suits and petitions 
were preferred through his mediation." " Scrafton has gone a 
step further and has noted that Haji Ahmad ''made a sacrifice 
of his own daughter to his master's lust.'' " But these accounts 
are not worthy of credence. Salimullih does not always write 
about Alivardi as an impartial critic, whilethe writings of Holwell 
and Serafton, being based on secondary sources, are full of 
inaccuracies. Their statements, especially those of Holwell," 
cannot always be accepted as historical facts unless these are 
corroborated by other evidences. There is no doubt that Haji 
Ahmad was cunning, tactful, and devoid of s:rict moral principles; 
but there are evidences neither reliable nor impartial enough to 
enable us to assert that he sacrificed the honour of numerous 
women, including those of his own family, for the furtherance of 
his own ambition, though it must be admitted that such conduct 
is not unknown in political history. According to Yusuf Ali 
and Ghulim Husain, the gradual elevation of Mirzà Muhamniad 
Ali and his brother was the outcome of their loval and skilful 
services to their patron in matters of administration only. These 
two writers are ordinarily more reliable as sources for this period ; 
but it is known that certain facts about Alivardi and his family 
have either been passed over or polished by them, and they 
usually indulge in panegyrics—which is natural, for they received 


Ly 


? Salimullah, f. 78A. 

5 T. H. E., Part I, p. 61, 

* Reflections on the Government of Indostan. * 
. " Bengal: Past and Present, 1915, pp 78-79. 
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various benefits from him, directly or indirectly. Yet they are 
saner writers. On the other hand, while it is clear that 
Salimullah, Serafton, and Holwell were merely building on 


current scandalous gossips, there must bave been some basis of 


such current impression. Without accepting the details, we may 
say that Haji Abmad rose mostly by unscrupulously helping the 
tastes of his master, for in those days this was one of the sure 
ways of the rise of adventurers at courts; but Alivardi's rise was 
due to his meritorious services. 

Besides their satisfactory work in Orissa, the two brothers 


helped Shujauddi id : 
PEERKE N pe ujáuddin considerably in securing the 


uddin to the mamad Masnad of Bengal much against the desire of 


— cp ucc eoe his father-in-law Murshid Quli Jafar Khin. 
mad Ali 502 Hae Murshid Quli bad no son and Shujauddin was 

therefore his prospective heir. But there was 
no love lost between the two.  Shujáuddin's lascivious passion 
for women alienated even his wife Zebunnisa, who was a woman 
of virtuous disposition. She left his company and lived with 
her son Sarfaráz in her father's palace at Murshidabad." Thus 
when Murshid Quli realised that his life was nearing its end, 
he tried to procure from the Delhi court the nizümat of Bengal 
for Shujauddin's son, Afiuddaulah Sarfariz Khan. On hearing 
of this project, Shujauddin consulted Mirza Muhammad Ali and 
Haji Abmad, and with their advice and help sent envoys with 
magnificent presents to the Delhi Emperor, to his Wazir 
Qamruddin and to Khan-i-Daurin Samsam-ud-daulah, soliciting 
patents conferring upon him the Diwant and WNizamat of 
Bengal and Orissi. To get timely information about 
Mursbid Quli Khan's demise, a dák was posted on the 
road from Orissa to Murshidabad, while to procure the desired 
patents from the Emperor another dak was posted on the 
road from Orissa to Delhi, Shujfiuddin ostensibly dismissed 
some soldiers from service but in reality sent them to 


1? Siyar, Vol. 1T, p. #70, 
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— Murshidabad to remain in readiness at different places round 
Murshid Quli's palace so that they could promptly execute some 
orders that might be sent to them. In view of the rainy season, 
boats of all sizes were kept ready for emergencies. On being 
informed through a reliable letter that Murshid Quli could not 
survive more than five or six days, he started from Cuttack 
towards Murshidàbüd with sufficient troops, a number of his 
friends, and Mirza Muhammad Ali, leaving as his deputy at 
Cuttack his son Muhammad Taqi Khan, born of his wife 
other than Murshid Quli's daughter. On his way he heard 
of Mushid Quli's demise, and at the same time received 
the Imperial sanad for the Government of Bengal. After 
halting for a while at the place where these news reached 
him and naming it Mubdrakmanzil or the auspicious stage, he 
proceeded burriedly towards Murshidabad. Just after his arrival 
there, be repaired to the Chihil Satun, a building of forty pillars 
which had been erected under the orders of Murshid Quli, and 
proclaimed his accession to the masnad of Bengal (July, 1727) 
before the principal officers and the inhabitants of the city. 
Sarfaraz Khin thought it useless to contest the masnad with his 
father, and soon submitted to him quietly.“ 

Thus established on tbe throne o4 Bengal, Shujiuddin 
proceeded to organise the government. He*began by bestowiug 
rewards and favours on the important members of Mirza 
Mubammad Ali's family in recognition of his sound advice and 

meritorious services. Haji Abhmad's eldest son 

Appointments and Muhammad Reza (later on known as Nawazish. 

siete ga Abmada Muhammad Kbān) was appointed bakhshi 
of the Nawab’s troops " and Superintendent of 

Customs at Murshidabid;" his second son Aga Mubammad 
x * 


© Tt was n building with a stone cupola leanit g on forty columns of atone and open on all — 
sides On its site Sira'uddauleb built his palace. 

“ Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 471; Yusuf, f. 4. | — 

45 Ibid, f. 4. 

të Salimulleh, f. 78A; Kiya, p. 204, " 
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Sayeed (later on called Sayeed Ahmad Khan) was appointed 
faujdar of Rungpur;" and his youngest son Mirza Muhammad 
Hashim (later on called Zainuddin Ahmad Khan) was invested 
with the title of Hashim Ali Khan.” It was at this time that 
Haji Ahmad's half-sister Shah Khanam was married to Mir 
Muhammad Jafar Khin, son of an Arab, named Sayyed Ahmad 
Najafi.” 
Mirza Muhammad Ali was appointed faujdār of the chuckla® 
of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) in 1728 and was 


Efficient administra- invested with the title of Alivardi." It was 
jeujdar of Rajmabal. ^ just in the fitness of things that the adminis- 


tration of Rajmahal, which held a strategic 
geographical position as the gate of Bengal, was entrusted to a 
man like Mirzi Muhammad Ali, who had already given sufficient 
proofs of his tact and ability. Sbujauddin’s choice was amply 
justified. ‘The people of Rajmahal enjoyed peace and prosperity 
under the efficient administration of their new faujdar.” 
Alivardi and his brother Haji Ahmad soon became the principal 


U Ibid; Siyar, Vol. ITI, p. 472. According to Yusuf Ali, Md. Sayeed was placed in 
charge of disbursing salaries to publc servants ani! menials (shagirdpeshah). 

45 Salimullah, f. 78A ; Riyüz,4,p. 294. 

€ Yusuf, f, 4. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. IV, p. 317. She was sister of 
Mir Muhammad Amin Kbän, a step-brother of Alivardi. Her son was Sádak Ali, and her 
daughter, Fatemá Begam, was married to Nawab Mir Kasim. 

$9 Chüklà, an administrative division. Murshid Quli Jáfar Khan redistributed the 
paragands into thirteen chāklās in place of the thirty-four sarkàürs of Shih Shuàá's revenue 
settlement. Ascoli, Early Revenue History of Bengal, p. 25. Verel-t, in the giossary 
prefixed to his * A View of the Rise, etc.," defines * Chucklah' (Chāklā) as ''the jurisdiction 
of a faujdár who receives the rent from the zamindars."'' 

5$)? Muraffarnümah, f. 12A. 

5! Yusuf, f. 4; Wafá, f. 5; Riyaz, p. 2M: Ràabhat-ul-Arwáb, f. 83B; Firminger, Frith 
Report, Vol. II, p. 202. The Siyar (Vol. IL, p. 172), and the Khulásat-ut-Tawárikh, probably 
borrowing from it, wrongly write that Zainuddip was appointed faujdar of Akbarongat 

s Wafá, f. 5. Mouzaffarnámah, f, 12A. It is stated in the Muzaffarpümah that 
Alivardi’s father died and was buried at Rájmabal. Hamilton Buchanan in bis Bbügalpur 
Journal writes of having seen the monument of Alivardi's father at a village cal'ed Mosabe 
near Ráim»sbhal. I could not trace it in spire of making a local enquiry. 
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advisers * of Shujáuddin in all affairs of the state.“ The Nawab 
placed so much reliance on Alivardi's advice that he. summoned 
him once a year from Ràjmabhal to Murshidibad to help him in 
the transaction of the political and fiscal affairs of the subah.” 
Fortune smiled upon Alivardi brightly after a change in the 
government of Bihar.  Fakhr-ud-daulab, who succeeded Nasrat 
Yar Khan as the Governor of Bibār in 1727 A.D., held that 
post for about five years.” But be was uneducated, arrogant, 
proud, and self-indulgent, and could not, therefore, discharge his 
duties properly. He was foolish enough to quarrel with Shaikb 
Abdullah, a man of considerable influence in Bibár being 
employed by every Governor, either as his deputy or as the chief 
farmer of the revenues.” Further, he insulted Kbawjah 
Mutàssam, who had been living a retired religious life at 
Azimabid (Patna). This was an unwise provocation, as the 
latter went to Delhi and reported it to his brother Samsam-ud- 
daulah Khan-i-Dauran, through whose influence Fakbr-ud-danulah” 
was dismissed.  Bibür was then annexed to 
E Bal ie. '" the Bengal Subah and automatically placed 
under Nawab Shujauddin. It remained since 
then an apanage of the Bengal government till 1912. 
Shujáuddin did not think it advisable to keep the entire 
charge of Bihar and Bepgal under himself, nor 
un En LP did he find any one among his kinsmen fit* for 
being entrusted with the government of 
Bibár.* His proposal for the appointment of his son, Sarfaraz, 

9 His two other advisers were R&yr&yán Alamshind, who was formerly bis diwn at 
Cultack, and Jagst Seth Fatehchin1. the banker of Murshidabad, 

55 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 47! ; Yosuf f. 4. s5 Ibid, f. 6, 

95 Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 469. 7 lbid. 

55 There is ^ mosque called after him "Fakbr-ud-daulah's mosque' cn the main road, 
about 6 miles east of Goll, in Patna City. It was hpilt in 1788 A.D., perhaps by bis wife, 
who is called Begam Saheb& in the inscription on the mosque, but ber name is not mentioned, 
It was completely wrecked in the earthquske of January, 1934 and was rebuilt from jts 


foundation in 1935 at the cost of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidábád. The cupolas o the 


present structure retain tbe same chastity of design as those of the original — 
9? Yusuf, f, 6, 
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as the Deputy Governor of Bihar was opposed by his consort 
> Zebunnisü, who did not like to remain separated from her only 
son. She did not also support the appointment of Taqi Khan, 
half-brother of Sarfaráz." Considering that the administration 
= ef Bihar required a strong man at the helm of its affairs, 
— Shujāuddin turned his choice upon Alivardi. This was supported 
— — by all the members of his Council " and also by Zebunnisa. She 
— summoned Alivardi before the gate of the female apartment, 
= bada rich khelāt (dress) put on his body through her son 
* Sarfariz,™ and gave him a firmün for the Government of 
Bihár. ? After this investiture Alivardi was called before 
Shujáuddin, who also on his own part gave him an elephant, 
a sword, a dagger, an embroidered head-dress along with other 
presents, and the patent for the Deputy Governorship of 
Bihar. “ 


A few days before Alivardi réel eed this new appointment, 
his youngest daughter Amini Begum, married 
rer — a Mist to bis youngest nephew Zainuddin Ahmad 
» — lah). Kban, bad given birth to a son. Alivardi 
eS had no son of his own ; he named his grand- 
STE son Mirzi Mubammad (later on known as Nawab Siraj-ud- 
daulah), adopted him as,his successor, and made him an object of 
special favour and affection, as his birth was synchronous witli 
| his elevation to that high post. ^ Having obtained permission 
E. to take with him his two sons-in-law, his newly born grandson, 
E. and several other relatives, ™ Alivardi started for Azimabad 









— 
© Ibid; Biyar, Vol, 1H, p. 472. 


— e m a Khulasat: at-Taw‘rikh. 

BL « Yusuf, f.6. This shows the influence of Zebuonisà in Shujáuddin's government. 
: Iostances - of women taking part ib administration were not rare in the hisiory of India 
5 » the prst as well as during this period. Vide Chapter LX. 
e^ 99 Yusof, f. 71 TUM. Vol. II, p. 172. 
"el d Teu. 





cavalry.“ After his stay there for full one year, ^ he was 


summoned to Murshidabid by Shujauddin, who had then 
procured for him, from the Imperial Court at Delhi, the title of 
Mabābat Jang, the rank of a panchhāzārī mansabdar, and the 
honour of possessing a fringed palki (palanquin), a standard, and 
a kettledrum. ™ "Those honours being duly bestowed upon him, 
he came back to Azimābād as soon as possible. ™ 

Bihar administration was not a very easy task at tbat time, 


eee +) especially because the weak government of 

not an easy tak”  Fakhr-ud-daulah had given rise to various dis- 
orders. The whole province was in a greatly 

distracted and unsettled state. Most of the Zamindars had 
become turbulent and rebellious, "^ and the land bad fallen a 
prey to the nefarious activities of a band of wandering people 
called the Banjárás, ‘‘ who in the guise of traders and travellers 
used to plunder the Imperial domains and treasures." " But 
nothing daunted by these manifold odds, 

Banas.  Alivardi plied himself to his duties with great 
vigour and courage. He first of all tried to 

restore order in the city of Patna, to create confidence in 


€ Yusuf, f. 6. Writers like Orme (Indostan, Vol, IT, Pe 285), Holwell (I. H. E., pp. 68-71) 
and Stewart (History of Bengal, pp. 477-79) wrongly think that Alivardi began bis 
governorship of Bihür from 1729 A.D. - 

8 Hiyüz, p. 295. 

59 Yusuf, f. 7; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 473. 

" Ibid; Yusuf, f 7; Wafá, f. 5; Khulásat-ut-Tawáürikh. B«limulab, who believes that 
Alivardi bad been aspiring after the masnad of Bengal for a long time wrongly holds that 
be directly secured the title from Delhi without Shu:áuddiu'a permission. The author of 
Riyaz, depending evidently on Salimullah, bas repeated his mistake and writes that through 
the agency of Mubammad Isabaq Khin, Diwan of the Imperial khülsá, Alivardi opened 
negotiations which Qamruddin Khan, the Imperial Wasir, and also with other Imperial 
ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly from the Emperor the title of Mabibat Jang 
Bábádur without Shuj&uddion's recommendation (p. 297), 

n Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 473; Yusuf, f. 7. 

7? Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 473, 

T BRiyüz, p. 296; Hibhat-ol-Arwüh, f. 84a. According to Crooke (Tribes and Castes 
of N. W. P and Oudh, Vol. I, p. 179) the term BanjArá is derived from the Sanskrit Vanijya- 
Kara ta merchant), Peter Mundy (Tracels, Vol. IT, pp. 95-06) and Tavernier (Traccls, Vol. I, 
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the hearts of bis subjects, and to secure the attachment of the 
army." He next tried his best to strengthen the military 


establishment of his government by recruiting as many soldiers 


as were available from tbe adjacent territories, and thus within 
a short time he could gather a well-trained and powerful 
army. ^ He admitted into his service Abdul Karim Khan, a 
powerful Ruhela Afghan chief having fifteen hundred Darbhanga 
Afghàns under his command. * With the help of these Afghans, 
Alivardi chastised the turbulent Banjárüs and got an immense 
booty from them. ™ 
A refractory nobility is a source of danger to a state. 
Alivardi thus acted wisely in trying, from 
— a lity the commencement of his administration of 
-= Bib&r, to suppress the unrvly Zemindars 
of the province. He weakened some of them by fomenting 
dissensions among them, * while a few others sought and 
secured his favour by readily submitting to him. " But strong 
measures had to be adopted to bring the more uncontrollable 
ones under effective control. The Bhojpuri Zamindàárs of 
Shahabad, Rajah Sundar Singh of Tikari, and Kamgar Khan 


p. 30) describe the Banjárás as 4. nomadic tribe of public carriers continually wandering from 
place to place with their women, children, household goods, and animals like oxen. Some 


of them were again independent traders and transported goods from one inarket to another. 


In the eighteenth century, probably due to the disordera of the time, they took to plundering 
activities as opportunities came. They were occasionally employed to supply provisions to 
soldiers in the Geld; aa for example, io Sikandar Lodi's campaign against Gw&lior in 1505 
A.D. (Elliot, Vol. V, p. 100) and in Lord Cornwallis’ war with Tipu in 1791 A.D. (Mill's 
British India, Vol. V, Chapter IV). Malcolm writes (Memoir of Central India, Vol. 11, 
p. 152) of them :—'" They live in tenta ....... wee they come and go to different countries; 
their services are required to supply armies and to carry on commerce, Their number in 
any one province rises and falls like on article in trade, »secording to tbe demand." 


74 Siyar, Vol. IT, P. 473. e 

7$ Ibid. 

76 Ibid; Riyüz, p 296; Stewart, op. cil., p. 478. 
7 Ibid. 


75 Siyar, Vol If, p. 473. 
79 Ibid, 





` à 


" Méyi of ‘Merhap- Semi,” who had defied the authority of the 
previous Deputy Governors and had evaded the payment of the 
government dues, were reduced to submission and compelled to 
pay all the arrear revenues due from them. " The Ràjahs of 
Bettiah and Bhanwarah * were also thoroughly subdued, and 
from their territories Alivardi carried off a large booty worth 
several lacs, in specie and other effects. *' 
Alivardi then turned his attention against the Chakwa&rs, a 
brave and powerful Hindu tribe who had 
Suppression of the their stronghold at Sambho in the Begusarai 
subdivision of the Monghyr district. They 
had made themselves semi-independent, and had defied the 
authority of the subahdadrs of Bengal and of the Delhi 
Emperors by withholding the payment of tribute to the Govern- 
ment, at least since the early 18th century if not earlier. ™ 
They ''laid everything that passed on the river (Ganges) by 
Mongheer (Monghyr) under contribution, and put the European 
settlements to anu annual heavy expense of a large armament to 
escort their trade to and from Patna.'' " Their * old and brave ' 
Rajah died in the year 1730, and was succeeded by his son, a 
youth of seventeen, who being intimidated by the examples of 
several of the Bihar Zemündàrs submitted to Alivardi after a 
short resistance and acknowledged allegiance to the Delbi 


© This Zamindiri covered the south-east of Zilā Bibür. An area of 10} square miles 
of the Narbat psragani now lies in the south-east of tbe Bibār subdivision of the Patos 
district, while the rest of it, and the whole of the Samii paragand, lie in the Nawādā 
subdivirion of Gay& district. Vide Buchanan, Patna-Gaya Report, Vol. II, pp. 589.89. 
For an account of the Mayi family, ride Buchanan, op. cit., pp. 56, 96, 176, 181, 219, 269, 584, 
590, 591. 

" Riyüz, p. 297. 

@ Jt has been mentioned as a mahà! under sarkár 'lirhut in subah Bibár in Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. IT, p. 156; Stewart (p. 478) wrongly calls it, Phoolareb. Phulwarf was a mahàá! 
under sarkür Bihür. 

5 Riyaz, p. 296. | i l 

5 Fort William Consultations, 1718-1722 A.D., Wilson, Vol. III, pp. 59, 153, 246, 
255, 275, 283, 325, 353. | 

*&& Holwell, I H. E., pp. 68-70. . 
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Emperor and the subahdàr of Bengal. An annual ein was 


stipulated, and was regularly paid for four years. A spot was 


fixed at a distance of thirty miles from the capital of the 


Chakwars, where their Rajah every year met an officer of the 
Bengal Government on a certain day to pay tbe promised 
tribute, each party coming with only thirty attendants.” 

In the meanwhile, Abdul Karim, the brave Afghan comman- 
der of Alivardi, conscious of his own prowess, grew rather inso- 
lent and manifested a spirit of independence that spurned at 
authority. Apprehending that the example of the Afghan 
commander might breed infection among others to the prejudice 
of his government, Alivardi got him murdered through a clever 
device when he attended the chihil satun or Hall of Audience 
at Patna." Ghulam Husain, with his usual partiality for 
Alivardi, has tried to defend this conduct on his part. He 
believes that Abdul Karim deserved an exemplary capital punish- 
ment for his refractoriness and defiance of the authority.“ But 
the treacherous assassination of a person, who had rendered 
useful services so lately, simply on the charge 
of insubordination, seems to be a dispropor- 
tionate punishment. It was too clearly an 
act of ambition which would brook no opposition.  Alivardi's 
officers and courtiers must have recalled the incident when in 
the year 1748 his nephew Haibat Jang was murdered by the 
“Afghans i in the same hall.** 


However, by following a strict policy of repression, some- 


= Murder of Abdul 
Karim. 


| times coupled with conciliation, Alivardi succeeded in restoring 
| administrative order in Bihar, We have it on the authority of 





5 Ibid. The late Rai Sabeb Räshdhari S Singh of Chitror in Begusarái subdivision of the 
ongbyr district cla'med descent from the Chakwars and saw me once with a view to know 
history. 

om Riyaz, p. 297; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 473. 

— Ibid. 
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E. ontem mporary writers like — Ali,” Ghulam Husain ™ and 


p y 


Wafa,” and also of a comparatively late 


— E: — writer, — Kalyán Singh, that he governed the 


CoA 
P» 


s 


» 


ivardi's adwivistra 
T Binär. province in an efficient and excellent manner. 


Mas © The coercion of the Zemindars compelled him 


* doubt to take recourse to rather barsh measures but he was 
not cruel to the common people. As a matter of fact, the evils 
due to aristocratic turbulence, during the wrecked administration 


of his predecessor, had grown too worming for the — of 
the province to be cured by mere ‘‘rose-water surgery." It 
should be noted to the credit of Alivardi that he could effect a 
considerable improvement in the financial condition of his 
governinent not by imposing additional taxes but by properly 
collecting the old ones and by recoverins the arrear revenues 
from the Zamindàrs. This enabled him to remit to the Delhi 
Emperor thirty lacs of rupees a year as revenue from the Bibar 
subah instead of twenty lacs, as sent in the time of Farrukhsi- 
yar. " Thus Alivardi's vigorous administration of Bibir marked 
a turning point in his career, because it provided him with 
means both to conserve Shujáuddin's goodwill and esteem and 
to strengthen his own position. 


89 1. 7. 

9? Siyar, Vol. JI, p 273. 

9€ 1.6. 

?! C. R., 1882, p. 112. While these facts indiggste increased efficiency of revenue- 
collection, the great incresse in the  Delbi tribute can only be regarded as a sacrifice of 
government finance for the sake of securiug freedom from Delhi inter'erence with growing 
provincial independence, and asa considerable economic drain on Bengal, which had no 


a Biyar, Vol. MH, p. 273. 





CHAPTER II 


RISE OF ALIVARDI TO SUBAHDARSHIP AND CONSOLIDATION 
or His Power 


Shujauddin breathed his last on the 13th of March, 1739, 

and his son Sarfariz, entitled Ala-ud-daulah 

odd ae of huis’ Haider Jang, peacefully ascended the masnad 

Sarfarüz. of Bengal. The new subahdür retained in his 

government old officers like Haji Ahmad, the 

chief diwan, radyrdyan Alamchàünd, diwin of the Khālsā, and 

others. But he was personally incapable of holding the reins 

of government. Devoid of sound administra- 

Tile orco Ain e tive genius, ' he could not manage properly the 
and moral character, affairs of the state. To make matters worse, 

he indulged in excessive debauchery * under the 

cloak of devotion to the external formalities of religion, and thus 

wasted his time either in the company of idle priests orin his 
harem full of 1,500 women.” Excessive addiction to the pleasures 
of the harem impaired Sarfaraz’s energies, and he could not 
develop intelligence, strength of character, and manly spirit, 
without which no ruler can ever pilot the ship of the state. His 


1 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 489; Yusuf, f. 8 (Yusuf Ali remained constantly with Sarfaràz 
during about one year of his role); Wafàá, fs. 6-7. 

! Riyaz, p. 288; Holwell, I. H. E., pp. 75-77; Orme, Indostan, Vol. II, p. 29. 

* Stewart, p. 493. Stewart's sccount of bis harem of 1,500 women of various les- 
criptions ia apparently based on that of Salimullah. Neither Yusuf Ali nor Ghulam Husain 
writes anything directly about Sarfarüz's dissipation, though they have distinctly mentioned 


his incapacity for good government.” Itis true that they quote a letter from Alivardi 


charging Sarínrüz with a loose character (cide infra); but the absence of a full treatment 


of BSarfarüz'a private life cannot readily be accounted for, Both of these writers seem to 


have been rather partis] towards Alivardi, and as such it would have been natural for then 
to point out the demerits of Serfariz whom  Alivardi supplanted ; perhaps their view was that 
political capacity is independent of private morals or failings. 
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| dissipation and weakness marred the efficiency of his administra- 
tion, and also excited the ambition of. those, who had been the 
ablest and the most faithful officers during his father's adminis- 
tration, to usurp power at his cost. Asa matter of* fact, his 
goverment fell a victim to the disintegrating forces of ambition 
and treachery in course of a year and a month. 
Vicissitudes of fortune in'the Delhi Empire also afforded a 
fair opportunity to the ambitious officers of the Bengal govern- 
ment to try for the fulfilment of their designs. 
AE thee Both Alivardi, who possessed a keen insight, 
—— — teh and his brother Haji Ahmad, who was ex- 
aráz. - tremely cunning, realised that the time was a 
most opportune one for self-aggrandisement, as their pretensions 
could not be checked by the sluggish Delhi Emperor, who had 
been rendered almost helpless by Nadir Sbhàh's invasion. * 
Rayrayin Alamchind and Fatechind Jagat Seth, the famous 
banker of Murshidibad, both of whom had been perfectly 
devoted to Shujauddin, had also ceased to entertain any regard 
for his son, though he had not wronged them in any way.’ 
Since the beginning of his administration, they had joined in a 
plot with Haji Ahmad to summon Alivardi from Patna, under 
the pretext of paying a visit to Sarfarüz, and then to install him 
on the masnad of Bengal by removing him (Sarfarāz) therefrom. ° 
The ‘Triumvirate’ first tried to discredit Sarfaràz beforé the 
Emperor of Delhi. During tbe sack of Delhi by Nadir Sbah, 
they persuaded the simple-minded Nawab of Bengal to strike 
coins and to read the Khutba in Bengal in the name of the 
Persian invader.’ At the same time they remitted to Delhi the 
confiscated wealth of Shujaiuddin and the tribute of Bengal 
through Murid Khan, who had been sent to Murshidabad, long 
9 


4 Siyar, Vol, II, p. 389. 
^ Ibid. 


* Riyaz, p. 308; Salimullab, f. 93B. Stewart, who bas given a similar account, bas 
most probably borrowed it from Salimullab, 
T Riyaz, p. 308, 
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1 bel fore Nādir’s invasion, by Danadáin Khan, the Wazir of Em- 
ror Muhammad Sbāh. They thus succeeded in exasperating 
elhi o ficers against Sarfarüz and winning them over to 
tl r:si de. Witb a view to reduce the strength of Sarfaraz they 
oa 1aded him to disband about half’ of his troops on the plea 
. of econ ny,” so that only three or four thousand cavalry 
“a re maine in his army." The cashiered soldiers were forthwith 
a. en listed by Hazi Ahmad in the army of Alivardi and sent off to 
"E atna. He also sent to his brother his own and his son's 
€ ^ ha oarded. wealth, amounting to four lacs of rupees, to meet the cost 
M penintaining the army." 
: T * . The influence of a set of advisers of Sarfaraz, — as Haji 
— Lut f Ali, Mir Murtaza, Mardan Ali Khan (paymaster of the late 
= EX Rn Nawab Shujauddin), and others, was partly 
oe * PES and responsible for the growing estrangement bet- 
E ar eiofluenceofsome ween him and the party of Haji Ahmad. He 
= * m of the ‘ormer- had reposed his confidence in them since the 
~ mmencement of his administratión, and they now took advan- 
T t age of this to ‘feed fat their ancient grudge’ against Haji 
Ahmad." ‘They poisoned the Nawib’s mind against Haji Ahmad 
by constantly dinning into his ears many unfavourable reports 
— about him (Haji Ahmad). " The Nawab thereupon divested 
roe i Ahmad of the office of the diwan and bestowed it on Mir 
Murtaza, He also contemplated transferring the faujdāri of 
ājmahal from Atāullah Khàn, son-in-law of Haji Ahmad, to 
: ir Murtaza’ s son-in-law, Husain Muhammad Khān. Further, 
ben Sayeed Ahmad and Zainuddin Ahmad, sons of Hàji Ahmad, 
| a E ne from Rangpur and Patna respectively to seek interviews 


with the Nawab, the latter did not grant these. On the other 





le 








8 bid. 
® Ibid. e 
tọ &iyar, Vol. IT, p. 4859. 
M Yusuf, f. 10. . 
"7 Riyaz, p. 910. 
B Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 489; Yusuf, fa. 9-11. 
Mo [bul 
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hand, acting according to the advice of Manuchar Khan and 
others, who bore hostile designs against Haji Ahmad, he put 
them under confinement." It would have been prudent for the 
Nawab to pursue a consistent course of policy towards Haji Abmad 
and his followers, but it was not possible for him to do so. As 
is natural with all dissipated persons, he lacked strength of 
mind, and, probably from extreme nervousness, disclosed every- 
thing to Haji Ahmad hoping to regain the old officer's confidence. 
It was a tactical blunder on his part. Haji Ahmad was shrewd 
enough to judge the situation, and he lost no time to report all 
that had happened to his brother at Patna. As a matter of fact, 
he often Sent to him exaggerated and distorted reports from 
Murshidábad with a view to fan the flames of his ambition and 
hostility against Sarfaràz." Thus Haji Ahmad indulged in this 
despicable game of villainy against his master in the carb of 
friendship.” Wafa, a panegyrist of Alivardi, wrongly writes 
that he (Haji Abmad) remained sincerely devoted to the govern- 
ment of Sarfariz in spite of being treated by him in an un- 
becoming manner on more occasions than one.” 
Alivardi was not slow to realise that a rupture with Sarfaraz 
was inevitable, and so he thought it necessary to safeguard his 
Mrs suck ONN position at Patna by obtaining a legal 
to safeguard hin posi sanction for it from *the Delhi court. With 
this view he wrote to Jugole Kishore, who was 
his as well as Nawab Sarfaraz's vakil at the Imperial court, that 
if he was confirmed in the government of Bihar, then being 
comparatively safe and free he would turn his attention to remove 
the disorders at Mursbhidabád." But there was no love lost 
between Alivardi and Jugole Kishore, who sent the letter to 
Sarfarüz Khan." Being thus convinced of Alivardi's infidelity, 
Sarfaraz became highly incensed with him and Haji Ahmad. 


i5 Ibid. 16 Ibid. 
Y Ibid. 18 f. Ba. 
|" Yusuf, f. 10, 30 Ibid, f. 11. 
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He then affronted Haji Ahmad by trying to break the marriage 
contract between Atāullah Khàn's daughter, that is, Haji 
E el Ahmad's grand-daughter, and Mirzà Muham- 
of his infidelity. mad (Siraj-ud-daulah), son of Zainuddin, in 
" order to get the young bride married to bis 
own son. Further, he started a prompt enquiry into the revenue 
accounts of Bihür and recalled the troops that had been attached 
to Alivardi since the time of Shujauddin. Those soldiers, who 
hesitated to come back, were deprived of all the grants and privi- 
leges that they had been enjoying since the beginning of Shuja- 
uddin's .subahddrship. All these were fully reported by Haji 
Ahmad to his brother at Patna and his son Sayeed Ahmad Khan 
corroborated his accounts.” 
Yusuf Ali writes of his having personally heard from Ali- 
vardi that he did not himself intend to oppose Sarfaràz but that 
^C I AEA he had been goaded to do so by his brother 
for the masnad of Haji Ahmad and his nephew Sayeed Ahmad.” 
But this is a partial statement, pure and simple, 
and is not borne out in the least by the subsequent conduct of 
Alivardi. The instigation of Hāji Ahmad, no doubt, exercised a 
considerable influence on his brother; but it would be incorrect to 
regard the latter as an ignocent tool in the hands of the former. 
It cannot be gainsaid that Alivardi's ambition was a big factor 
in the whole transaction. He definitely aspired after the 
subahdarship of Bengal, to secure which he now devised various 
| plans with considerable skill and caution.” He had an old friend 


Sint tbe Imperial Court named Muhammad Ishaq Khan, surnamed 
— Mutaman-ud-daulah, who then enjoyed the greatest confidence 


and favour of the Emperor Mubammad Shah.* 
to He wrote a private letter to bim with a view to 
obtain a sanad granting him the government 


Bose. Bihár and Orissa, for which he promised to send to 


Dow “Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 489. mf. i2. 
Siyar, Vol. IT, p.484. *" Ibid. 
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_ the Imperial Exchequer a present of one crore of rupees over and 
above the usual annual tribute, amounting to one crore, and as 
- much of the wealth of Sarfarüz as he could confiscate.” He also 
requested him through another letter for an Imperial order 
directing him to fight with Sarfaraz Kbán for the masnad of 


Bengal. To hold himself in readiness to take advantage of the 
earliest opportunity to promote this object, he mustered his 
troops on the pretext of marching against the notorious and 
refractory Zamindars of Bhojpur. By the middle of March, 
1740, he obtained the order, asked for, from the Delhi court 
permitting him to wrest the Government of Bengal from 
Sarfaràz." He then got the time to start for Bengal fixed by a 
reliable and famous astrologer, and secretly sent a letter to his 
friend Jagat Seth Fatehchànd at Murshidabad communicating 
his intention to seize the government of Bengal.” 

Alivardi left Patna towards the end of March, 1740," on the 
plea of proceeding to Bhlojpur and first encamped near Warts 
Khan's tank close to Patna.” He left Zainuddin as his lieute- 
nant at Patna and sent Sayyid Hedayat Ali Khan, father 
of the historian Ghulam Husain, to govern the paraganas of Seres 

Alivardi marched and Cotombah.^ Twodays after Hedayat Ali's 
— — . departure from Patna, he communicated to 
him his determination to proceed to Murshidabad, asked him to 
live on good terms with Zainuddin, and to act as situation 
required. With a view to test the fidelity of his troops to him 
before starting for Murshidabad, be summoned an assembly of 
the principal Hindu and Muslim generals of his army," such as 
Mustafa Khan, Shamshir Kban, Sardar Khan, — Khan, 


= Ibid. 

% Ibid, p. 490. * 

V Ibid. 

98 Ibid. 

?9 Ibid. 

9 Two paraganis in South Bihar (ride Rennell's Bengal Atlas, Sheet No. nn. 
x Siyar, Vol. II, p. 490, * 
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1 Rabam Khan, Sarandaz Khan, Shaikh Masum, Shaikh Jahangir 
A 5 Zulfiqar Khan, Chedan Hāzāri, Bakhtwar Singh, and 
~ others. " He brought before them two men, one a pious 
To Muhammadan with a copy of the sacred Korán in bis hand and 
| e other a Brahman holding a vessel of Ganges-water in bis. 
A. / right hand and a twig of tulasi (a sacred plant) in his left. With 
these, he addressed all in a solemn manner asking the Muham- 
 madans to take an oath by touching the Koran that they would 
— faithful to bim and the Hindus to do the same by touch- 
ing Ganges-water and the tulast twig. His generals, both Hindu 
| and Mubammadan, responded to his address by taking oaths in 
. their respective forms. He then disclosed his intention of march- 
Eo ing against Sarfaraz, which startled some of them, who could 
v; not, however, change their decision as they had already bound 
M —— by oath. The assembly was dissolved with the 
|. approach of night.” 
— Early the next dawn, Alivardi moved to Jafar Khan's 
* ‘garden, 9! to the east of Patna city, and set out on his march 
i (towards Murshidabad with 7,000 or 8,000 cavalry,” a large body 
of experienced infantry, and a powerful artillery.” After a forced 
mareh he arrived close to the border of Bengal” near Colgong 
JE oW East Indian Railway Loop Linc), hisp nature s 
oe * vided defences against sudden externa 
po == i] dis on Bengal. There were, on the one side, 
— the almost inaccessible cliffs of the Rajmahal range, stretching 
southwards for about 80 miles to the Sintal Paraganás and 
Birbhum, On the other, flowed the mighty Ganges, taking 













Et 


- z E Riyaz, p. 311. 

» 490, 
| cepi —— n of Jáfr Kbán's garden in Baehanan's Patna and Gaya Journal, 
12, edited by V. H. Jackson. Buchanan came to Jafar Khür'* garden on the 3rd 


15 IL 
35 Yusuf, f. 12. 

_ 95 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 499. 
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a southward course below Sakrigali (six miles east of Sahebgan) 
station on the E. I. Ry. Loop Line), and the high road 
to Bengal running along its western bank." From Colgong 
the route lay through a defile with the passes of Shahübad" and 
- "Teliügarhi, situated at a distance of three and a haif miles ‘rom 
each other, and these passes were considered to be the gateways 
of Bengal. Completely blocking the mouth of this defile, that is, 
extending from the foot of the hills to the Ganges," stood the 
fortress of Teliágarhi," whose ruins are still visible at a distance 
of seven miles west of Sābebganj. Because of the strategic 
importance of the place, which was indeed ‘the Gallipoli of Bengal’ 
in those days, a garrison was always placed in the fortress, and 
no one could pass through it without obtaining a passport from 
the Nawab of Bengal. To march into the plains of Bengal was 
not, therefore, a very easy task. 

Bot Alivardi was not a man to be deterred from his purpose 
under any circumstances. So, with ke usual ingenuity he resort- 
ed to a stratagem to get over the obstacle. Keeping himself con- 
cealed with the major portion of his army in a neighbouring 
valley, he sent ahead his trusted general Mustafa Khan with 100 
cavalry to gain access into the fortress by showing tothe garri- 
son a passport from Nawab Sarfarüz, which though originally 
meant for some one else had been intercepéed by him (Alivardi). 
It was arranged that Mustafa Khan should bring the garrison at 
the fortress, composed of 200 musketeers, under control, and 
then make a signal by beat of drum for the rest of Alivardi's 


38 Rennell, Description of Roads in Bengal and Bihar, pp. 55-56. 

59 Ibid. Rennell, Bengal Atlas, Sheet No. 2 ; Buchanan, Bhagalpur Journal, J.B.O.R.8., 
Sept-Dec., 1929, p. 415. Not the pasa of Sakrigali. 

# Siyar, Vol. 1T, p. 490 ; Ives’ Voyage, p. 151, 

*" For antiquity of the Teliazarhi fortress, cide "Weümutullah's Makhzan-i-Afaghana 
( Dorn's translation), Vol. IT, p. 116; Diary of John Marshall, May, 1671 (John Marsball in 
India, Oxford, 1027, p. 818) ; Tieffenthaler, Vol. IT, p. 400 n. For later descriptions, cide 
Hodges, Travels in India (London, 1783), p. 22; Bochanan, Bhagalpur Journal (J.B.O.R. 8., 
Sept-Dec., 1929, p. 415) : Calcutta. Review, 1893, pp. 66-70, 

ü+ Vide Appendiz A. 






chants and bahkers of Patna at thut time. | 
€. had a Sikb colony from tho close of the 17th century onwards, aod it bas survived 


43 Riyüz, p. 311: Salimullah, f. 95. 
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army to advance. Mustafa Khan succeeded in having everything 
in his own way whereupon Alivardi appeared before the fortress 
with all his troops and compelled the garrison to surrender. He 
then advanced without any further opposition and entered within 
the jurisdiction of the chucklà (chüklá) of Akbarnagar (Raj- 


mahal).” Sarfaraz remained till then quite ignorant of Alivardi's 


Sarfaraz remained MOVEMents, as, acting under the instructions of 
ignorant of his move- Haji Ahmad, his son-in-law Ataullah Khan, 
ss faujdár of Rajmahal, had stopped all means of 
communications to Bengal through the Rajmahal hills till 
Alivardi had passed beyond these.“ 

Alivardi's letter to Jagat Seth Fatehchind was now delivered 
to him by the former's agent according to his instructions. The 
banker calculated om perusing the contents of the letter that 
his friend must have passed beyond Teliigarhi by that time 
and would reach Murshidabad within four or five days, and 
that his position would not be jeopardised in any way if his 
intention was then disclosed to Sarfarüz." So with pretended 
uneasiness and fear he handed over his letter to Sarfariz along 
with another from Alivardi to the Nawab himself.” ‘To justify 
his own conduct and to secure the safety of Haji Ahmad and his 
relatives before openly ,defying Sarfaraz, Alivardi wrote the 

k — following to the Nawab: '' Since, after the 
— — many affronts heaped upon my brother, Haji 
nme Ahmad, attempts have been made upon the 
honour and chastity of our family, your servant, in order to save 


42 Yousuf, f. 12. Holwell (op. cit., pp. 89-94) writes that when Alivanst reached south of 
Sakrigali, his generals demanded their arrear pay and also four months' pay in advance and 
a gratuity of three lucs of rupees, which he Lad promised to pay tbem just on entering fen- 
gal. Buthe was relioved from the unfavourable situation by certain tricks of Omichind, 


"5 à i i hand were rich mer- 
mpanied him there. Onfchánd and his brother Deepe 
who had acco P Íncidentally at should ba remembered that Patna 


all slong. 
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— bon. — — has — obliged: to come so 
far, ar, but with no other sentiments than those of fidelity and sub- 
mission. Your servant hopes, therefore, that Haji Ahmad should 
be permitted to come to him with his family and dependants. uS 
Alivardi's letter came to Sarfarāz as a great surprise. He 
was at his wit's end to make out what should 
be done with Haji Ahmad. He immediately 
put him under confinement.” But that did not solve the problem. 
So, with a view to ascertaining his duty, he summoned a general 
assembly of his officers to sound their opinion.“ Haji Abmad 
was called before the assembly and was reprimanded, but he 
pleaded that immediately on reaching Alivardi’s camp he would 
persuade him to return to Patna." The officers of Sarfaraz were 
at first divided in their opinions. Muhammad Ghaus Khan, a 
brave and experienced general sincerely devoted to the Nawübs 
Shujauddin and Sarfaràz Khan, expressed the opinion that it 
would be of no avail to confine Haji Ahmad, because that would not 
stop Alivardi's movements, and that his presence near his brother 
Haji Abmed was WOuld add but little to his strength.” This 
permitted to proceed opinion was accepted by others," including 
Alamchand and Jagat Seth Fatehchünd," who 
being traitors at heart thus indirectly helped the motives of 
Haji Ahmad and Alivardi." Haji Ahmad was then permitted to 
proceed to bis brother's camp with his family and followers. " 
The chivalrous opinion of Ghaus Khan was practically un- 
sound. Sarfariz committed a blunder in permitting Haji Ahmad 
to mect his brother. Haji Ahmad was shrewd enough not to 
expose himself or his brother till he had joined him. He knew how 
to run with the bare and hunt with the hounds. Thus in course 


Siyar, Vol. II, p. 497, Yusuf, f. 13, F 


Balimullah, f. 95B; Kiyāz, p. 311. 
Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 491. 

Ibid. — 5 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
Muzaffarnümah, f. 285, | 
Scrafton, R, T., p. 87; Holwell, op. cit., pp. 79-89, 
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pe of his journey he tried to hoodwink the Nawab by writing to 
m him that Alivardi was as faithful as ever, and that the Nawab 
S should not march against his servant but should grant him an 





interview so that he might get an opportunity to explain his 
position. He also hinted that if the Nawab, in spite of his 
request and counsel, proceeded agaist Alivardi at the instigation 
t. = of interested people, then Alivardi might be goaded in despair 
J and self-defence to take such steps as would bring shame upon 
him both in this world and in the next." 


These false assurances of Haji Ahmad could not deceive 
Sarfaraz and his officers. After a good deal of deliberation they 
thought it necessary to chastise Alivardi.^ Sarfaraz now shook 

Sarfaraz Khan p off his lethargy. At the instigation of Mardan 
AA against Alb Ah Khan (Paymaster of the late Nawab Shuja- 
uddin’s army), who was a bitter enemy of 


Haji Ahmad, he personally proceeded against Alivardi on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, 1740,” at the head of 4,000 cavairy 


and a large infantry, leaving his son Hafizullah, surnamed 
Mirza Amini, together with the faujdár Yasin Kban, in charge 
of the city of Murshidabad.” The prominent generals of the 
Nawüb's army were Ghaznafar Husain Khan and a son of 
* à Muhammad Taqi Khan (both of whom were his sons-in-law), 
" Mir Muhammad Baqir Khan, Mirza Muhammad Traj Khan, 
— Mir Kamal, Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shah, Mir Dilir Shah, Baji 
3 (? Bijay) Singh, Rajah Gandharba Singh, Shamshir Khan 
Qureshi (faujdar of Silhet), Shujà Quli Khan (faujdar of Hugli), 
Mir Habib, Mardan Ali Khan, and others.“ 
Sai m " Marching north of Murshidabad, by what 
is now called the Jiagaüj-Jangipur road, Sarfaraz reached 


Yusuf, fs. 13-14; Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 191. 
Ibid, 

Yusuf, f. 14. 

Riyaz, p 311. 

Ibid. 











maniah * on the first day ; on the second day he advanced 
up to Sarai Dewan (Dewansarai) ,” and on the 
third day he encamped at Komrah (Komrah),” 
^ sus he mustered his army to review its strength." He found 


| that some of his old but treacherous officers, who had been in 
league with Haji Ahmad, had kept brick-bats instead of shells in 


the arsenal and rubbish inside the guns." So after dismissing 
Shahriyar Khan, a relative of Haji Ahmad, from the post of 
Superintendent of the artillery, the Nawab appointed in his 
place Páücho, son of a Portuguese physician named Antony.” 
The Nawab halted at Komrah for some time in order to 
— s hear the reports from envoys, one, a eunuch, 
since-e negotia- i ^ 
ipa ot Alivards with named Sunnat, and the other, named Shuji 
Quli Khan, faujda@r of Hugli, both of whom 
bad been sent by him to Alivardi to ascertain his object. The 
envoys returned from Alivardi's camp, with his emissary Hakim 
(a physician) Muhammad Ali Khin, completely boodwinked, 
and communicated to Sarfariz that Alivardi was still bis faithful 
servant, who, in recognition of his indebtedness to the Nawüb's 
family, had nothing but the welfare of his government at heart. 
They further informed him that he had but two favours to ask 
of the Nawab, the first being the grant of seven lacs of rupees 
to clear off the arrear pay of the soldiers, appointed according 
to the orders of the late Nawab Sbujauddin; and the second, 
the dismissal of Mardan Ali Khan, Mir Murtaza, Haji Lutf 
Ali Khan and Muhammad Ghaus Khan, who had been 
ever hostile to him and to the other members of his family, 


9^ Riyáz, p. 312. Bàáhmaniab is situated about four miles to the north of the Mursbida- 


- bä city. 


© Dewänsarãi lies about 12 miles to the north of the Murshidabad city. 
a Riyāz, p. 312; Siyar, Vol. II, p , 491; Yusuf, f, 14. Komrah is situated about 20 miles 
north of tbe Murshidübád city. 
Riyaz, p. 812. 
Ibid ; Salimullah, f. 95B. 
. Ibid. i 
. Basant, according to Riyaz, p. 818. 
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from their respective services, or the grant of permission to him 
by the Nawab to meet them in open field to fight out their 
respective claims to the Nawab’s favour.“ To strengthen 
Sarfaraz’s belief in his fidelity towards him still more, 
Alivardi swore on the Koran” or, as the author of Riyaz 
has observed, affected to do so, that he would appear personally 
before him the next morning with folded hands to beg his 
pardon.” The credulous Nawab was deceived for the time being 
and ordered his butler to prepare a feast on the next day.” But 
his faithful generals like Muhammad Ghaus Khan, Mir Sharf- 
uddin, Mardan Ali Kháün, and others, soon convinced him of 
Alivardi's duplicity,” and so all negotiations ended in smoke." 


Sarfarüz's generals gave him just the right advice. Alivardi 
never wanted any amicable settlement though it would appear 
so from the accounts of Yusuf Ali, Ghulim Husain, and 
» Muhammad Wafa.” All bis negotiations were meant simply to 
cover his real intention under the cloak of friendship till he could 
prepare himself adequately for an attack on Sarfaraz. He was 
too calculating to hazard his game by hasty actions. As a matter 
of fact, the goal of his ambition was nothing short of the masnad 
of Bengal.” 


Passing beyond theeboundary of the chāklā of Akbarnagar 
(Rgjmahal), Alivardi *encamped in an area extending “from 


® Yusuf, f. 14; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 491. 

@ Ibid, 

ë The author of Siyar has remarked that Alivardi actually swore on the Kordn, a copy 
of which was sent by bim to Sarfaráz through Hakim Muhammad Ali Kbán. Bat it is stated 
án Riyáz that he “ enclosed in a casket a brick giving out it contained the Holy Koran, held 
it in his hand and swore by it that next morning he would with folded hands present himself 
before Nawab Sarfaraz Khan and would sue for pardon for his misconduct,"  Hüji Mustafa, 
tbe translator of Siyar, has also note# that instead of the Holy Korän there was only '* a brick 
properly fashioned and covered with cloth of gold '' (Cambray Edo., Vol. I, p. 335, footnote). 

(€ Riyáz, p. 313. 
Ibid, p. 314. 
Ibid ; Biyar, Vol. IT, pp. 491-92. 
fs. 9B-10A. 
Bayán, fs. 100-103, 
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Aurangabad near Suti to Charka Baliaghata,” on the west bank 
of the river Bhagirathi. On hearing of his advance Sarfaraz 
marched from Komrah to Giria,” on the east 
— —— bank of the river, but Ghaus Kbān crossed it 
— — and marched forward to a place lying ata 
distance of about ten miles from Alivardi’s camp." From its 
respective camp, each party tried to seduce the soldiers of the 
other. Ghaus Khan, Mardan Ali Khan, and their friends opened 
secret negotiations with some generals of Alivardi, holding out 
promises of rewards, in order to win them over to their side.” 
Similarly, Haji Ahmad, Jagat Seth Fatehchánd, and others tried 
to sow seeds of treachery among Sarfaraz’s soldiers and to win 
over some of them to the cause of Alivardi.™ 
Both the parties had nearly equal force, that is, there were 
* -~ about 30,000 men (20,000 infantry and 10,000 
trength of the army 
on both sides. cavalry) on each side." But Alivardi bad 
3,000 valiant Afghans in his cavalry and '' his infantry levied in 
Bihar, were much stouter than those in the army of Sarfariz 
Khan, who were mostly natives of Bengal.” ™® Sarfaraz had 
twenty pieces of artillery and Alivardi also had some." 





e 

" Riyüz, p. 312; Salimulinh, f. 15B. —— 

75 Siyər, p. 491 ; Riyáz, Vol. II, p 313. Gheria of Ormo and other writers. 

™ Sati lies on the west bank of the Bhágirathi at a distance of about 19 miles to the 
north of Haghunüthgafnj, the headquarters of the modern Jaügipur subdivision of the 
Marshidáb&d district. It is near Soti that the Bhágirnthl branches off from the Ganges. 
Aursógābād is situated 3 miles to the north-west of Sati on the same bank of the river 
Bhügiratht. Giri is situated on the east bank of the Dhügirathi at a distance of abont five 
miles north-west of Jaügipur. Charká Baláügbhat(à refers to tbe two villages of Charka and 
Baliághátá, lying close to each other—the former about 10 miles and tbe latter about 7 miles 
to the south of Suti. 

; T Yuaaol, f. 15; Mazaflarnimah, f. 29A. © 3 

75 Riyāz, p. 814, It is to be noted that the Jagat Setha were not only important in 
the economie sphere, but were a principal party in the pol.tical changes, revolutions, and 
conspiracies of the period from Shuj4addin to Siréjuddaulah. 

7? Holwell, I.H.E., p. 95 ; Orme, Indostan, Vol. IL, p. 31. 

© Ibid. 

8! Orme and Holwell wrongly state that Alivardi had no artillery. 
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Alivardi planned to attack Sarfaràz from three sides and so 
Mah of three Qivided his army into three batches." One 
—— of — under a brave Hindu officer, named Nandalal, 

Surforaz. | was sent against Ghaus Khàn and Mir Sharf- 
uddin. He himself crossed the river Bhagirathi with the 
other two batches, composed mainly of Afghans and Bahelia 
musketeers.“ One batch $ marched at dead of night 
(9th April, 1740) to the rear of Sarfarüz's army, under 
the command of Nawüzish | Muhammad Khin, who 
had in his company Abdul Ali Khan,  Shamshir 
. Khan, and some other Afghān commanders. Alivardi proceeded 
with the other at two o'clock the same night against Sarfaráz's 
camp, being guided on the way by some men belonging to the 
 Zamindüri of Rajah Ramakanta of Rajsabi.“ Appearing in 
front of Sarfarüz's camp Alivardi first fired one of his guns when, 
as previously arranged, the party of his troops under Nawéazish 
Mubammad attacked Sarfarüáz's army from the rear and Nandalàl 
opened the contest with Ghaus Khan. Sarfaraz, after finishing 
his morning prayer, got up instantly on an elephant with a copy 
of the Koran in his hand, entered into the thick of the fighting, 
E ud ir afi. 100 and commenced discharging arrows." ‘Thus 
April, 1740. a furious contest ensued near Giria early in 
the morning of the. LOth April, 1740.* Some prominent 
generals of Sarfariz, such as Mir Kamal, brother of Mir 
Mubammad Baqir, surnamed Baqir Ali Khan (nephew of Nawab 
Shujáuddin)," Mir Gadai, Mir Ahmad, Mir Sirajuddin, Haji 


 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 492. 
S! Those recruited from Oudh. 
*"  Riyüz, p. 315; Salimullah, f. 998. The Zamindári of Rájsáhí then extended from 
Rājmabal to Bogura over the eastern portion of modern Birbhum district, north-eastern 
portion of modern Murshidábád district, the greater portion of the districts of Rajeih!, Bogura, 
and Pabna, eastern portion of the Máldah district, and north-eastern parts of the Jessore and 
ea ‘Nadia districts. 
m Riyaz, p. 316; Siynr, Vol. IH, p. 492. 
b i Letter to Court, 4th August, 1740 (I. R, D.-'f. M.); Yusuf, f. 16. The exact mte 
z "the. battle near the villages of Momintolà and Sibnáráynppur, on the east bank of the 
airh, has been waabed away by the river. "| Riyáz, p. 317. 
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Lutf Ali Khan, Kurban Ali Khan, and a young unmarried son 
of Mirza Iraj Khan (the Paymaster of Sarfaraz’s 

aa savy casualties on army), soon fell dead on the field.“ Sayyid 
| Husain Khan, Shahamat Ali Khan, Nasrat- 
ullah Khan, and several other generals, were severely wounded." 
Rāyrāyān Alamchand also got a wound and fled away to 
Murshidabad” only to die there," soon after the accession of 
Alivardi to the masnad of Bengal. All this caused a stampede 
in Sarfaraz’s army."  Mardan Ali Khan, who commanded the 
vanguard of the army, and many others, fled away from 
the field," and there remained for the Nawab, round his 
elephant, only a few of his old Georgian and  Abyssinian 
slaves.“ At this critical moment his elephant-driver offered 
to take him to Badi-us-Zaman, the Zamindàr of Birbhum. 
But Sarfaraz replied, by striking him on the neck:—''I 
will not retreat before these dogs." " Thus he decided to 
fight like a hero and advanced to oppose his enemies amidst 
showers of rockets, cannon balls, arrows, and musket-shots.” 
Heroic fight and death But a musket-shot suddenly struck him on 
— the forehead." He fell instantly on the 
mik dambar (litter) of his elephant and died a heroic 


5 WRiydz ; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 493; Salimullah, f. 100A ; Yusuf, f. 17. 

89 Tbid. 9*) Siyar, Vol. II, p. 493, dimi 

? Salimullab and tbe author of Riyüz write that Alamchind was taken home by his 
followers almost half-dead because of è wound in the right arm caused by a shot, and that 
out of shame and repentance he committed suicide there by swallowing diamond-dust 
Holwell notes that bis wife rebuked him much for his fsithlessness, for which he committed 
suicide by taking poison. 

y Riyāz, p. 817; Salimullah, f. 10035, g Ibid. 


p Ibid. Bhüratc&ndra also refers to tbe employment of Abyssinians (bivel) in the 
Burdwan court. Thus there were then many Abyssinians in the service of the aristocracy of 
Bengal, 

s, Riyaz, p. 317. w Ibid. 


s According to Riylz and Holwell (op. cit., pp. 98-09) it was thrown by a traitor from 
his own camp, but they are not supported on this point by any other writer, not even by 
Salimul!lah. Holwell, Orme, and Serafton give wrong dates of Barfarüz's defeat and death: 
according to Holwell (op. cit., p. 101, footnote) these took place on the 25th January, 1741; 
according to Orme (op. cit., p. 31) and Serafton (IX. I.) in March, 1741. 
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death™ at the age of thirty-six.“ Just as this calamity 
took place, Mir Habib, Shamshir Khan Qureshi, faujdar of 
Silhet, and Rajah Gandbarba, all of whom had been watching 
the course of events from a distance, took to their heels, like so 
many cowards; and Mir Haider Shab and Khwajah Basant also 
ran away to Murshidabad by concealing themselves in a rath (a 
carriage having four wheels).” The Nawáb's corpse was car- 
ried to Murshidabad by his faithful elephant-driver and was 
buried secretly at dead of night in the compound of his palace at 
Nuktakbali by his son Hafizullah Kban and by Yasin Khan, 
faujdar of Murshidabad.™ 

Meanwhile, on the west bank of the Bhagirathi, Ghaus Khan 
and Mir Sharfuddin had defeated and killed Nandalal.™ 
Having still no knowledge of Sarfaraz’s death, Ghaus Khan sent 
a horseman to his camp conveying the news of his victory and 
his suggestion that they should join together and assault the ene- 
mies." But to his great regret the horseman returned only 
to communicate to bim the sad news of his master’s death.™ 
This information was indeed extremely shocking for the faithful 
general." But he was made of a different stuff from that of 
the so many mean-minded and pigeon-bearted fellows, who had 
run away from the battle-field instantly on Sarfaraiz’s death with- 
ond»stopping for a moinent even to enquire about the Nawab's 
corpse. In a manner befitting a valiant warrior, he preferred a 
heroic fight and noble death to an ignoble subjection to his mas- 
ters enemy. He exhorted his two sons, named Muhammad 
Kutub and Muhammad Pir," who also were endowed with 


gs Hiyüz, p. 317; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 493. 
98° Yusuf, f. 17. 
9| Riyüz, p. 317. 
' 100 Riyāz, p- 320. Nuktāäkbäāli ie known lis ally as L^nhgtákháH or more eormimnly un 
Naginabigh. 
Wi Siyar, Vol. If, p. 493; Riyáz, p. 318. 
w3 Siyar, Vol, II, p. 493. 
wa Jbi4. 
you bid. 
16 Called Babar in Riyáz, p. 318. 
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considerable valour and courage, to fight with a renewed vigour 
along with those few who chose to stand by them. Thus with a 
handful of comrades he fell furiously upon Alivardi' s army and 
‘ heroically dashed upon io its centre,” "* when he was struck 
Bovery ibd deith of by two musket-balls discharged by Chedan 
Ghaus Kbán with hie Hazari’s musketeers." His two sons, who 
Mir Dilir. were as worthy as their father, also died 
fighting bravely on the field of battle. Another brave and faith- 
ful commander of Sarfaraz, named Mir Dilir, disdaining to survive 
his master, rushed towards the enemy with sixteen soldiers, that 
still stood by him, and fell fighting valiantly.’ The fight 
Last unsuccessful at. was still continued by Mir Sharfuddin, who 


faddin dod atoka, with some horsemen galloped towards Alivardi, 


deste ol the lattar, and discharged two arrows at him, one of 
which hit the bow which Alivardi held in his band, and the other 
caused a slight injury on his right shoulder." He was about 


to draw his bow-string once again, when his old friends, Shaikh 
Jahanyar and Muhammed Zulfiqir, two generals of Alivardi, 
intervened and pointed out to kim the futility of fighting any 
longer. They promised that his honour would remain untárnish- 
ed and prevailed upon him to withdraw from the contest. He 
then left for Birbhum with his follosvers."^ The Portuguese 
Pánchu, Superintendent of Sarfaraz Khaffs artillery, still fought 
desperately but he was soon attacked and killed by some Afgbān 
generals of Alivardi," Bijay Singh, a Rajput commander 
of Sarfarüz, displayed great bravery and heroism at this critical 
moment. He was in charge of the rear of Sarfariz’s army at 


w Riyaz, p. 315. x 

w? Jbid; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 493. Chedan Házüri was a commander of the barkandizes 
(matchlockmen) in Alivardi's army. Holwell, I.H.E, p. 97. 

WM -giyar, Vol. 1T, p. 493. 

W^ Tbid. 

ue Riyüz, p. 310; Salimollab, f. 102B. 

"  miyáz, p. 319, 
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Komrah, but, on hearing of the death of his master, he galloped 
with only a few horsemen through the ranks of Alivardi's army 
Bra i to tbe place, where his elephant stood, and at- 
Bravery of a Rajput | . ° . 
commander of Bar- tempted to bring bim down from the animal 
p ry nam Bi'ay : . 

Bin 5* of bio don with one stroke of his spear. But under the 
^ ; command of Alivardi, Dawar Quli Khàn, Super- 
intendent (darogá) of his artillery, irnmediately opposed him and 
shot him dead. His son, a lad of only nine years of age, who was 
blessed with an extraordinary courage, stood up to guard the 
corpse of his father with a drawn sword in band. Struck with 
admiration at his uncommonly brave conduct, Alivardi ordered 
his soldiers not to oppose the removal of his father’s dead body, 
which was cremated according to Rajput rites and customs.’ 
It is pleasant to find instances of heroism and bravery among the 
_ Rajputs in that period of degeneration; and it is also interesting 
to note that Muslim rulers could still count on the active support 
of Rajput soldiers. 


Alivardi’s victory at Giria marked a turning-point in bis 
career. There remained no longer any formidable opponent to 
oppose his advance to Murshidabad, the then capital city of the 
province of Bengal, situated 22 miles to the south-east of Giria, 
on the east bank of the Bhagirathi. His occupation of the 
Haji Abmad sas sent Bengal masnad was now only a question of 
to-^Murwhidabàd im- time. But he was not a man to be flushed 
mediately after the í : — 
battle of Giria. with success and to spoil his game by precipi- 
tate steps. He knew that there was many a slip between the 
cup and the lip, and so proceeded most cautiously to achieve 
his end. The news of Sarfarüz's death had thrown the whole 
city of Murshidabid into great confusion and  disorder.'" 
‘So immediately after bis victory at Girià, Alivardi sent Hayi 
Ahmad to Murshidábad ix order to pacify the peopie of that 
city, to restore order, and to guard over all the departments 


n? Riyüz, p. 319; Salimullah. f. 103A. 
I" Thid. 
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Ls Barfsrka'u government. and all the chambers of his palace.’ 
The attempts of Hafizullah, Yasin Kban and Ghazanafar 
‘Husain, a son-in-law of Sarfaraz, to defend the city of Murshida- 
bad against the advance of Haji Ahmad and Alivardi's troops 
having failed, owing to the unwillingness of the vanquished 
soldiers of Sarfaraz to fight any longer, they surrendered at last 
to the victors." Haji Ahmad proclaimed his brother's victory by 
beat of drum, promised free pardon and protection to all, and with 
the assistance of Yasin Khün brought the officers of Sarfaraz 
Khan, together with his treasures and harem, under bis control." 
Marching from Giria, Alivardi did not all at once enter into 

the city of Murshidaábad. He halted for three days at a short 
distance from it, on the bank of the rivulet 

city of Murebidabad. Gobra,”’ in order to wink at the sacking of the 
city by bis Afghan and Bahelia@ soldiers.“ On 

entering the city Alivardi with his Machiavellian astuteness first 
of all tried to soothe the wounded feelings of the relatives of 
Sarfaraz with a view to winning them over, by feigning penitence 

aie deis ud for his vile conduct towards the deceased 

conciliate, the relatives Nawab. Thus, he visited Sarfaráz's sister, 
Nafisi Begam, in ber chamber, tried to console 

her with seeming repentance, and solicited her pardon." But 

his affected speech™ could elicit no reply from her. He then 

He ascended the mas- proceeded to the Chihil Satun (the hall of forty 

nad with all formalite pillars built under the orders of Murshid 
Quli Jafar Khan), where he ascended the masnad with 


4 Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 494. 

"5 Muzalffarnümah, f. 313; Riyaz, p. 320; Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 491; Salimulloh, f. 1044, 

ne Jbid; Riyésx, p. 321. | 

U7 "The Gobr& rivolet now runs through the north of Jiágaüj (situated on the east bank 
of the Bbügirathi,6 miles north of the Mursbidibid city and opposite Azimganj Railway 
station on the East Indian Railway) Tt is at a distence of 7 or 8 miles north of the 
Murshidibad city. 

4 Salimullah, f. 104A ; Riyüz, p. 321. The author of Siyar, evidently a partisan of 
Alivardi, bas probably suppressed thi» fact thongh be writes that Alivardi entered into the 
city of Murshidábüd two days after tbe death of Sorfaréz (Vol. IT, p. 494). 

us Yusuf Ali, f. 18; Muzaffarnümah, f. 32a ; Biyar, Vol. IT, 494, 1” bid 
i "a. 
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all the necessary  formalities."' Drums, ndgdrahs (large 
kettledrums of iron), etc., were duly sounded, and the civil as 
well as the military officers of the government and the grandees 
of the city of Murshidabad presented nazars to the new Nawab,™ 
not, indeed, out of any sincere attachment to him, but by way 
of formal submission to his authority which he had established 
by right of might. In the innermost recesses of their hearts, 
they harboured feelings of resentment and hatred towards him 
for his ungrateful conduct as regards his patron's son.'^ 


But Alivardi, with his usual prudence, tried to remove their 
discontent by all possible means. Kbawjah Abdul Karim tells 
us that ‘‘by bebaving kindly and being on 

„Attempt of Alivardi friendly terms with all, by distributing money 
contented partam of and by acting with discretion, Alivardi gained 
over to his cause all men living far and near.™ 

He also took care to make certain provisions for the maintenance 
of the members of Sarfarüz's family. Nafisa 

ybrevisions made for Begam was allowed to possess, in addition to 
family. her own property, a portion of the khās tüluq 
(personal demesne) of Murshid Quli Khan 

yielding an annual revenue of one lac. In April, 1741 she 
was taken to Dacca by Nawazish Mubammad, who began to 
regard her asa mother and entrusted her with the control 
ovér his household affairs." The married wives (apart 
from the rest of the harem) of Sarfaraz were also sent away to 
Dacca with their children."” All the members of his family 
were granted monthly allowances for their maintenance, special 
care being taken of Aka Baba, an illegitimate son of Sarfaraz who 
was born on the day of his father's death and was later on adopted 


m Yousuf, f. 18, 

i Siyar, Vol. IT, 494. 

13 bid, 

"14 nayün, fs. 101-03. 

M5 Yusuf, f. 18. 

|6 Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 499. 

177 Salimullah, f. 14B; Hiy&z, p. 321. 
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p" es gon by Nafisi Begam. But Haji ‘hee and bis followers. 
showed singular | ingratitude and Jack. of decency by — 
ion of the 1,500 women of Sarfaráz's harem.” — ` 
 Alivardi commenced his administration with sound finances, 
as he could get. possession of late Nawab’'s hoarded wealth 
amounting to 68 lacs or, according to another version, 70 lacs 
of rupees in cash, besides jewels, gold and silver bullion, and 
other costly articles worth 5 crores of rupees."" He also possessed 
himself of the wealth of Haji Lutf Ali, Manuchar Khin, and 
Mir Murtaza.'" To secure and ensure an administration to his 
Dobis. Sa. liking, he effected the following changes in the 
sonnel of the state- personnel of the officers of the state. Nawéazish 
officers. 1 az" | 
Muhammad, his eldest nephew and son-in-law 
(husband of Ghasiti Begam), was appointed Deputy Governor 
of Dacca, including Chittagong, Tipperah, and Silhet, with 
Husain Quli Khan as his deputy. But as both of them remained 
mostly at Murshidabad, the direct administration of these parts 
devolved on Husain Quli's diwan, Ray Gokulchand, who was a 
man of keen intelligence and discharged his task creditably. 
Alivardi's youngest nephew Zainuddin, who had married bis 
daughter Amini Begam (the mother of Sirajuddaulah), was 
appointed Deputy Governor of Bihár. Abdul Ali Khin, 
uncle of the historian Ghuliim Husain ‘and a cousin of Alivardi; 
was placed by Zainuddin in charge of the administratiorMof 
Tirhut in addition to his duties as the revenue-collector of the 
paraganas of Bibār and Desoc (Biswak).'" Kasim Ali Khan, 
brother of Alivardi's Begam, was replaced by Mir Muhammad 
Jüfar Khan as Paymaster of the old army ; but he was later on 
given the post of the faujdár of Rangpur, where he succeeded 
in gaining both credit and wealth. The Paymastership of the 





KV» Yusuf, f. 19; Riyaz, p, 321. 
Y "Yusuf, f. 19. 
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136 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 492; Salimullab, f, 105A; Riyäz, p. 322, 
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new army was bestowed on Nasrullah Beg Khan, who proved 
to be a very faithful officer of the state. The Superintendentship 
of the Nawab's artillery was entrusted to Mirza Mazar Ali, 
alias Haider Ali Khan, a cousin of Husain Quli Khan, deputy of 
Nawizish Mubammad; and the Superintendentship of the 
nawarah or the state fleet at Dacca was nominally bestowed on 
the Nawab’s young grandson Mirza Muha ninad, better known 
as Sirajuddaulah. Sirajuddiulah’s brother Mirza Kazim, who 
had been adopted by Nawazish Muhammad Khàn as his son and 
designated Ekramuddiulah Padshah Quli Khan, was invested 
with a similar nominal command over the army at Dacca. On 
the death of Alamchind, the old diwān of the state, soon after 
Alivardi's accession, the diwüni of Khālsā with the title of 
rayrayan was confered upon his peshkar Chin Ray, who proved 
to be an honest officer and was highly esteemed by Alivardi. 
Jaànkirüm, diwün of Alivardi's. house-hold affairs, was made 
diwàán of miscellaneous departments, Ghulam Husain, an old 
follower of Alivardi, was appointed his chamberlain (hàájib) in 
place of Mir Murtaza; and A aullah Khan, a son-in-law of Haji 
Ahmad, who had been serving as the faujdár of Rajmahal since 
the time of Nawab Shujauddin, was made the faujdār of Bhagal- 
pur also. Allah Yar*Khan, step-brother of Alivardi, Mir 
Muhammad Jafar Khan, his brother-in-law," Fakhrullah Beg 
Khan, Nurullah Beg Khin, Mustafa Khan, and a few others 
were honoured with mansabs and other distinctions." 

Having thus completed the necessary arrangements for the 
security of his position at Murshidabad, Alivardi thought it 
necessary to obtain a formal confirmation ™ of his usurped 


15 Vide ante, Chapter I, fn. 49. 
OM All these details have been gathered from Yusuf Ali, fs. 19-2); Siyar, p. 495; Riyaz, 


>. 923.24. 
—dÀ 135 Tn spite of the virtual collapse of the Mughal Empire by the middle of the 18th 


century, the name of the Emperor aod the fiction of imperial sovereigoty were sought to be 


at w - utilised by different competitors in the political games of the 18th century. During the 


 elosing yeara of that century, the Marátbas, the English, ani niso the French, tried to use 
^j these to serve. their own enda. 
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authority over the Bengal subah from Emperor Muhammad 
Shah. But he could not achieve his object all at once owing to 
two untoward circumstances. On the one hand, Muhammad 
Shah seemed greatly affected on hearing of the revolution in 
Bengal and is said to have exclaimed that the whole Empire was 
convulsed and shattered as a result of the invasion of Nadir 

Shah." On the other, Ishaq Khàn Muta- 
PE 77 manuddaulah, a friend and principal supporter 
e A ler) MEI of Alivardi at the Delhi court, died ™ on the 
m 18th April, 1740."* — Still Alivardi left no 
stone unturned to gain his point. "Through the mediation of 
Safiduddin Khan, mir atish (Head of the artillery) of the 
Emperor, he forwarded various excuses before him and 
expressed his intention to send to him a part of the 
wealth of the late Nawab in return for his being confirmed as the 
subahdür of Bengal." This temptation proved too strong for 
Muham:nad Shah to resist, aud he readily swallowed the bait. 
He deputed Murid Khan to Bengal to bring over to Delhi the 
promised sum, and also an amount equivalent to the tribute of 
Bengal, that had fallen in arrears since the death of Sarfarüz. '? 
Apprehending that Murid Khàn's arrival at Murshidabad might 
cause some trouble, Alivardi met him at Rajmahal and delivered 
to him 40 lacs of rupees in cash "' along with jewels, ornaments, 
gold and silver utensils, rich clothes etc., worth 70 lacs, and a 
number of horses and elephants, on account of the property of 
Sarfariz."" He further handed over to him for the Emperor 
14 lacs of rupees as his own gpeshkash,"" in addition to the 
annual surplus of the revenue of Bengal, Bibār and Orissa 


né Riyāz. p. 322. * 

UD Yusuf, f. 20, 

138 Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. I, p. 20. 
V9 Yusuf, f. 20, : 

1o [bid; Siyar, Vol. 1I, p. 406. 

MI Riyaz, p. 322; Salimullah, f. 105A. 
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amounting to one crore of rupees. He also sent three lacs to. 
the Wazir Qamruddin Khan, one lac to the Bakhshi Asaf Jah 
Nizim-ul-Mulk, and smaller sums to other nobles at the Imperial- 
Court." After the departure of Murid Khan, Alivardi returned 
to Murshidaibad towards the end of the month of April, when he 
received from the Emperor the recognition of his authority as the 
subahdár of Bengal'" along with the titles of Shujaulmulk and 
Husamuddaulah (the valorous of the state and the sword of the 
Empire). Nawazish Muhammad Khan also received the title of 
Shahamat Jang, Zainuddin that of Haibat Jang, Sayeed 
Ahmad that of Saulat Jang, and Atāullah that of Sabet 
Jang." 


The Bengal revolution of 1739-40 was a significant episode 
in the history of the province, and also of the Mughal Empire, 
which was going through a more disastrous 

Comment on : J 
DA iatan of revolution at the same time. It shows how 
»" the political atmosphere of the time was utterly 
vitiated by the vices of inordinate ambition, treachery, and in- 
gratitude. Alivardi’s behaviour towards Sarfaraz, son of his 
benefactor to whom he was indebted for his early prosperity, 
was highly abominable. Even Ghulàm Hussain, with his usual 
partiality for him, could not justify it fully." A Nemesis 
followed it when his favourite grandson, Sirüijuddaulab, fell a 
victim to the same forces that had been used by him to overthrow 
Sarfaraz. It might be very well said that the battle of Plassey 
was the reply of historical justice to the battle of Giria. The 
conduct of Muhammad Shah was also unworthy of the position 
he held. To give consent to an act of usurpation by accepting 
bribes was certainly an undignified transaction on the part of the 
Delhi court. "Thus, when ihe supreme head of the state and 


^ Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 406. 

M5 Yusuf, f. 21. 
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its high executive sold themselves for a mess of pottage, 1t could 
not but sink down into moral degradation bringing about its 
tragic collapse. 
The battle of Girià indeed made Alivardi the undisputed 
ruler of Bengal and Bihar, but Orissa, which 
— ste formed an appanage of the Bengal subah, 
still remained beyond his control. Immediately 
after the death of Sarfaraz, Rustam Jang (originally known as 
Murshid Quli), who had been appointed Deputy 
Rustam Jang goat- ~ : . 
ed toavenge tie death Governor of  Orissà by his father-in-law 
of Sarfaráz. : i : 
Nawab Shujauddin, after the death of his 
(Shujauddin's) son Muhammad Tagi Khan, at first exchanged 
negotiations with Alivardi for a compromise." But he was 
soon goaded by his son-in-law Mirza Baqar, an Ispahani, and 
also by his own wife Dardinah Begam, a spirited lady, to 
avenge the death of Sarfaraz by holding out against Alivardi. ^" 
He then refused to recognise the usurper's authority and 
commenced making necessary preparations to oppose him. 
Having summoned an assembly of his generals and soldiers, he 
exhorted them in a stirring speech to espouse the just cause by 
fighting against Alivardi, who had proved so treacherous to his 
master Sarfaraz. He expressed: '' My cause being as just as 
my case is critical, there remains nothing for me now but. to 
ascertain your minds regarding this iniquitous contest. If you 
are for standing by me, let us set out and fight together; but if 
you are disposed otherwise, then, for God's sake, explain your- 
selves early and in time, so that I may act accordingly and 
provide timely for my safety." '"" This produced the desired 
effect on the minds of his troops. Abed Ali Khan, his 
- commander-in-chief, informed him, on behalf of all present in the 
assembly, that he could rely on their* fidelity in his intended 
fight against Alivardi. 


WI* Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 496; Yusuf, f. 21; Salimollab, f. 106B. 
48 Yusuf, f. 21, 
M* Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 497. 
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3^ — ‘Then ij his wife Dardanah Begam and his son Yahya 
| M ; Khan with all bis wealth in the fort of 

| oan uL ow wf, Barábati,"^ situated at the bifurcation of the 
ps, ij two rivers, the Mabanadi and the Katjuri,"" 





| — J fang marched out of the city of Cuttack in December, 
* 1740 with his two sons-in-law, Mirza Bāqār Khan and Allauddin 
. Muhammad Khan, at the bead of a strong army. Passing 
through Balasore and after crossing the Bara Balang river that 
|. — flows. by it, he encamped in the plain of Phulwari (lying four 
= miles north of the Balasore town), which was naturally defended 
by thick forests and rivulets with steep banks on all sides.” 
"To make his position às impregnable as possible, he formed a 
ring of 300 cannon round his camp" and raised entrenchments 
at its weak parts.” 
In the meanwhile, Alivardi got himself fully — with 
* all the requisites for an expedition into Orissà with a view to 
G wresting its government from the relatives of the deceased 
Nawab.’ Probably, during Rustam Jang’s negotiations with 
him for an amicable settlement, he tried to seduce his troops 
through Mukhlis Ali Kban, the Paymaster of Rustam Jang's 
army and a son-in-law of Haji Ahmad.“ On hearing of 
Me “Rustam Jang's advange, he started from Murshidabad in the 
JR DAS UA . mopth of January, 1741, with his nephew 
xa. dg. march Sayeed Ahmad (surnamed Mabáüm-ud-daulah 
— | Saulat Jang) at the head of ten or twelve 
thousand eavalry, leaving Haji Abmad and Naw azish Mubaminad 
-  (Bbabamat Jang) in charge of the government of Bengal." By 
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i — orceẽ cathe A ‘renobed AARE and, Tease won over the 
ls e docal Zamindàrs to his. side through \ various presents, proceeded 
Pe A3 Jalasore./? - But to cross the river Subarnarekhá, which 
| flows due west of Jalasore, at the ferry of Rajghat, proved to be a 

—. difficult task, as the place was full of thick jungles and was 
defended by a garrison of Chawars (mixed kgetris by caste) 
and Khandáits (also mixed ksetris), posted there by Rājah 

.  Jagadi$vara Bhanja of Mayurbhanj." Far from lending 
 Alivardi the assistance solicited by him, the Rajah opposed his 
advance. Alivardi, however, quickly overcame this opposition 
by opening fire on his enemy's troops, and, having crossed the 
river, encamped at Ramchandrapur, situated at a distance of three 
miles from the plain of Phulwüri." Though so near Rustam 
Jang's camp, Alivardi could not attack him immediately owing 
to scarcity of provisions in his camp, caused by the failure of the 
Zamindars of Midnapur and the neighbouring tracts to send him 
the full quantity of expected supplies."* The little, that could 
be sent by them, was also intercepted on the way by the 
Zamindars of Oriss&, who, out of their love for Rustam Jang, 
were not favourably disposed towards the usurper.'"? Indeed, 
the distress in Alivardi’s camp was so acute that a tobacco-dealer 
had to sell his commodity from on the back of an elephant for 
fear of being robbed of it by the soldiers .of Alivardi. it  Placed 
in such a critical situation, Alivardi thought it expedienf to 
come to terms with Rustam Jang. His commander, Mustafa 
Khan, gave him, however, an encouraging advice to throw up 


new entrenchments during the rainy season and to re-attempt the 
- subjugation of Orissa after its expiry. ™ 
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But the collision came off soon. Rustam Jang’s son-in-law 


Mirza Bagar, impelled by the impetuosity of youth, sallied out 


of his camp with his contingent, composed of Sayyids of 
Barha,’ and fell on Alivardi's troops. Alivardi quickly marched 


forward to meet his enemy, and a bloody battle ensued in the 


plain of Phulwarf on the 3rd of March, 1741.” 
Battle of Phulwáüri, 


3rd March, 1741. On the first attack Alivardi seized the whole of 


Rustam Jang's artillery, which had been left 


rather unguarded."* But in spite of this heavy loss, Rustam 


Jang, Mirza Bāqar, and their Barha soldiers fought so vigorously 


that some of the Bengal soldiers fled away from the field of 


battle, leaving their master on the verge of defeat and disgrace.™ 
Even the elephants, on which Alivardi and his Begam were 
seated, were chased to a distance of about two miles from the 
battle-field."" ^ Finding Alivardi on the verge of distress, 
Manickchand, peshkür"' of the Rajah of Burdwan, who had 
come with an auxiliary force to assist him, now tried secretly as 
a shrewd and time-serving man to humour Rustam Jang and 
to join his party from considerations of personal safety. But 
Mirza Bàqar opposed his proposal on suspicion of treachery, and 
he had to fight for Alivardi.™ 


There were, howéver, some black sheep in Rustam 
Jang's fold, such as Mukhlis Ali -Khàn, Abed Ali Khan, 
Muqarrab Khan, and a few other Afghan generals, who soon 


betrayed their master and went over to the side of his enemy.™ 


~~ 


: 


Ls , 


Nothing daunted by these defections, Mirza Báqar attacked the 


16 Riyaz, p. 398. Salimullah (f. 109A) and the author of Riyaz (p. 328) suggest hat 
Mirzā Bāqar was goaded to take the offensive, against the advice of Rustam Jang, by bis 
Afghan soldiers, who bad been seduced by Mukblis Ali Khin. 

167 Letter to Court, dated 26th July, 1741. 

i Siyar, Vol. II, p. 107 ; Yusuf, f. 23. 

169 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 497; Yusuf, f. 23; Riyüz, p 328; Salimullah, f. TOVA. 
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left wing of Alivardi's army, which was commanded by veteran 
generals like Mir Mubammad Jafar Kbān and Kasim Ali 
Khan.” This sudden attack first produced great disorder and 
consternation among the Bengal soldiers, but Mir Muhammad 
Jafar Khan soon presented a gallant opposition and helped 
the vanquished generals of Alivardi, named Musaheb Khan, 
Dilir Kbān and  Asalat Khan, sons of the brave 
Afghin general Umar Khan.” ‘This inspired the soldiers of 
Alivardi to fall on their enemies with fresh vigour and 
courage, ™ and turned the course of the battle against Rustam 
Jang. His brave and faithful generals, like Mujtaba Ali, Mir 
Ali Akbar and Mir Abdul Aziz with his three hundred Sayyid 
soldiers, were shot to death by Alivardi's Bahelid troops." Mirza 
Baqar received several wounds on different parts of his body, 
and his soldiers being unnerved gave up the contest. Thus the 
fortune of the battle went against Rustam 
epo: Byte Rustam Jang, who had no other alternative left to him 
ang and his retreat 
to Masaulipatam. than to retreat from the field for his personal 
safety. He proceeded on an elephant, followed 
by his wounded son-in-law in a palanquin, towards the port of 
Balasore, with two or three thousand men who had still remained 
faithful. "* Perhaps from his sad expersence of treachery of some 
of his generals in the immediate past, he dissuaded them from 
accompanying him beyond thecity of Balasore and hurried 
to the sea-shore. "" He found there a merchant ship belonging 
to an old friend of his, named Haji Mohsin, a native of Surat 
like himself. * Haji Mohsin had then come to those parts 
probably ona commercial business and, out of sympathy for 
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ak his friend, fought on his behalf in the battle of Phulwari, but 
was defea ted and compelled to retreat. At bis suggestion, Rustam: 
ge Jang now boarded the vessel in his company, with bis son-in-law 
^ ie: and only a few faithful servants, and reached Masaulipatam - 
— — within six days. '^! 

rt After the departure of Rustam Jang, Alivardi sent Khair- 
Iu ullah Beg, Fakhrullah Beg, and Nurullah Beg, to capture his 
| T . Begam and his son, Yahya Khàn, who had been abandoned in a 
forlorn condition in the fort of Barabati."™ But the timely aid 
| A of Ramchandradeva II (known as Hafiz Qadar after his conver- 
(o^ sion to Islam), Zamindàr of Khurdah '* and a sincere friend of 
Rustam Jang's, saved them from that disgrace, though a portion 
Tof: their wealth fell into the hands of Alivardi's generals. On 
hearing of Rustam Jang’s defeat and retreat, Rāmchandradeva 
II, who was a man of high virtues having the noble disposition to 
— help others in distress, deputed out of bis own 
| TT — accord a number of carriages and a powerful 
=— * escort under the command of one of his faith- 
ful generals, named Shih Murad, to bring his 

— friend's family and property out of the city of Cuttack. ™ Acting 
just in the nick of time, Shàh Murad succeeded in bringing the 
family of Rustam Jang and a portion of bis wealth under his pro- 
"f tection. He conducted the family to Itchapuram in the Ganjim 
j district as quickly as possible. Anwaruddin Khan, Governor of 
| = ; Iñchāpuram, who was an old acquaintance of Rustam Jang, 
mr T accorded a hospitable reception to the distressed family of his 
= E. friend. !"5 Rustam Jang could find time to think of his unfor- 
E tunate family only after his safe arrival at Masaulipatam, when 
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according to his instruction Mirza Baqar went to Inchapuram and 
brought it over to him. Thus by a strange irony of fate the 
bene Deputy Governor of Orissa, driven out of his | 

the Deccan. Jang i? own province, had to seek shelter in a destitute 
conditon with his wife, — and son-in-law, | 

in the dominions of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Alivardi hurriedly advanced to Cuttack and seized 2 lacs of 
rupees in cash and precious articles of the same value belonging 
to Rustam Jang. *" He stayed in Orissa for 
Alivardi’s arrange- about a month with a view to establishing his 


ments for the adminis- 
tration of  Orisá; authority there. “ His experience of the local 


appointment of bis Rohe 1 3 : ; 
DAD dag oar affairs gained during his early days (during 
the Deputy Governorship of Shujauddin), and 
his previous acquaintance with the local Zamindārs, now stood 
him in igood stead.” He placed his nephew Sayeed Ahmad 
(Saulat Jang) in charge of the government of Orissà and also 
left there Gujar Khan, one of his veteran Rubelà generals, in 
command of a contingent of three thousand cavalry and four 
thousand infantry. "^ He then turned his attention on the ad- 
ministrative affairs there. " He appointed Kasim Ali Khan, 
brother of his Begam andso long paymaster of his troops, = 
faujda@r of Rangpur, to fill up the vacancy, created by the transfer 
of Saulat Jang to Orissa. 
The appointment of Saulat Jang as the Deputy Governor of 
Orissa was a bad choice on the part of Alivardi. Lacking in 
morals, tact, and intelligence, he was unfit for | 
is: pma M. governing a newly-conquered area. His over- 
acquired territory. bearing manners, unbridled licentiousness, and 
excessive lust for money, which he squeezed 
from the rich by extortionate means, gave rise toa wide-spread 
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discontent against his government. "* Further, like one who 
cuts the branch of a tree on which he sits, he foolishly alienated 
his soldiers, who had come from Bengal, and on whose loyalty 
and service he could naturally rely, by an ill-advised policy of 
reducing their pay. "This unsound economy caused their dis- 
satisfaction and led to their defection from the Orissa inilitary 
service. " At the same time he took a suicidal step by admitting 
into his military service the generals like Salim Klan, Darvesh 
Khan, Nizimat Khàán, Mir Azizullah, and some others, '™ who 
had formerly served under Rustam Jung and entertained in the 
heart of their hearts feelings of sincere attachment to him and to 
his son-in-law. '^ The unpopularity and inefficiency of the new 
ruler encourged them to invite Mirza Baqar, who also had been 
so long watching the course of events in Orissi from her south- 
eastern frontier, to enter into the province. * 
Thus a golden opportunity presented itself to Mirza Bagqar, 
SENS ae who at once instigated the enemies of Saulat - 
Báqar. Jang to defy his authority openly and himself 
marched from the Deccan with a hired band of Maratha 
infantry for the recovery of Orissa. Under the leadership 
of Shah Murad, the saviour of Rustam Jang's family, the 
conspirators had in the,meanwhile broken out into an open 
revolt, and the city of Cuttack was plunged into great disorder.’ 
Gujar Khan, who was deputed by Saulat Jang to pacify them, 
was killed by them in broad daylight,"" and Husain Beg Khan, 


who was greatly responsible for the misgovernment of Orissa, 


met the same fate.” In utter confusion, Saulat Jang sent Qasim 
Beg, Superintendent of his artillery, and Shaikh Hediatullah, 


19 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 500. 

194, Ibid; Yusu[ f. 25. 
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faujdar of Cuttack, to make another attempt to placate the insur- 
genis"; but finding those two generals unescorted they killed 
Qasim Beg, while Hediatullah ran away with his life after 
receiving several wounds.“ Saulat Jang with his entire family 
was soon seized by them,*” and his treasures were plundered.™ 
Being timely informed of all these,“ Mirza Bāqar entered 
Cuttack in triumph in the month of August, 1741" and restored 
his authority." Saulat Jang was put under strict confinement 
in the palace, and his wife, children and other relatives were 
mace aie ind iis sent as prisoners into the fort of Barabati.* 
family placed under Karam Ali states that Mirza Bāqar wanted to 
do away with Saulat Jang, but was prevented 
by his wife from committing this vile act."* The victorious 
Cuttack army also advanced up to Midnapur and Hijli and 
occupied those two places.?'? 

The misfortunes of Saulat Jang caused grave uneasiness in 
the mind of Alivardi. The imprisonment of his nephew with 
his whole family was indeed ‘a great calamity 
for him. At the same time, the daring return 
of Mirza Bagar into Orissi, and his seizure of its government, 
meant a severe blow to his prestige and authority. His anxiety 
was all the more enhanced by his belief that Mirza Baqar bad 
been able to effect the revolution in Orissi at the instigation of 
Asaf Jah Nizim-ul-Mulk.™ Being rather perplexed, he consulted 
his principal officers and relatives as to the means of effecting 


Anxiety of Alivardi. 
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— "Ahmed and his wife d ehe s mother), out of — for 
* their son’s safefy, requested Alivardi to purchase his release by 
— permitting Mirza Báqar toenjoy the government of Orissa." 

. But he could not agree to this humiliating proposal, which, 

he" rightly argued, would affect his prestige and shake the Nub ad 

| of his. government." Mustafa Kbàn also encouraged him to 

a chastise Mirz& Baqar in an open encounter. So he made up his. 

3 mind to march into Orissa to vindicate bis 

e decided to march 
* — — prestige and re-establish his authority. To 
ensure success in the intended expedition, he 
tried his level best to raise an efficient army and to gather suffi- 
cient provisions.” The strength of Mustafa Khan's brigade 
was increased to five thousand cavalry, Shamshir Khan's to three 
eben Sardar Khan’s to two thousand, Umar Khàn's to 
ree thousand, Ataullah Kbàan's to two thousand, Haider 

Te E. s, Fakhrullah Beg Kbàn's, and Mir Jafar Kbhàn's to one 

t thousand each, Mir Sharfuddin’s, and Shah Muhammad 

. Masum’s to five hundred each, Amanat Khan's to one thousand 

| five hundred, Mir Kasim Khàn's to two hundred, and Bahadur 

| — Ali Khan's to five hundred." Fateh Rao, Chedan Bahelid, and 

— several other Hindu generals collected fifty thousand musket- 

dci eers. E 

E EM his eldest Sepon, Shabāmat Jang, with five thou- 










shidabad, Alivardi marched in an auspicious 
— march into moment towards Cuttack at the head of 20,000 
: e» cavalry and with a strong artillery."* By forced 
ZI marches. he reached the northern bank of the river Mahanadi, 
* pt osite to Cuttack,"^ with his army, while Mirza  Baqar 


2 Siyar, Vol. 11, p. 502. m» Ibid. 
J Ibid. 115 Ibid. 
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s encamped at Rispur,” on the —— bank of that river.2! 
rzà Baqar had kept his bag and baggage at a distance of about 
- or 8 miles from the place of his encampment. 7? Saulat Jang 
also had been left there within a four-wheeled carriage under 
the guard of Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Rustam Jang, 
two Turanians, and five hundred Telingas (foot soldiers from the 
Deccan), who had instructions to do away with him when any 
one of Alivardi’s party would come to his rescue.” 

Crossing the river Mahanadi at Jobra Ghat™ one chilly 
winter dawn, Alivardi advanced near the camp of bis enemy. 
| The very sight of his huge army struck terror 

Defrat of Mirz } E . Gi 
Baqor and bis aight into the hearts of Mirzi Dàqar's soldiers who 
eee after a short skirmish took to their heels in 
various directions to the great disappointment of their master.™ 
In utter despondency Mirza Bagar again fled with his Maratha 
allies to the Deccan,™ by the road of Champahghati,™ early in 
December, 1741.~ He was able to baffle the pursuit of some 
Afghàn soldiers of Alivardi tbrough the help of his old friend 

Shah Murad Khan, Commander-in-chief of the Zamindàr of 
Khurdah.™ 


The rescue of Saulat Jang next engaged Alivardi's attention. 

He commissioned his prominent generals under the command of 

| Mir Jafar Khan to the task." When they 

— — were about to reach the desired spot™ after 
crossing the river Kānābjurī (? Katjuri),™ 

Mir Muhammad Amin Khan (a step-brother of Alivardi and 
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brother-in-law of Mir Jafar Khān) left their company along with 
Asalat Kban, Dilir Khan, and seven other soldiers, and advanced 
daringly close to the carriage that carried Saulat Jang.“ Mirza 
Bàqar's guards over Saulat Jang then thrust their spears through 
the coach, which, instead of injuring him, killed one of the two 
Turánians, who had been placed within the coach, and wounded 
the other.?' The generals of Alivardi then removed the curtain 
of the coach and brought Saulat Jang out of it. "They were 
indulging in jubilations for the miraculous escape of Saulat Jang, 
when Haji Muhammad Amin, somehow or other, got out of 
the coach, and quickly left the spot by mounting on Mir 
Muhammad Amin's horse without his knowledge.  Saulat Jang 
was taken before Alivardi, whose joy at his rescue knew no 
bounds, and who offered thanks to God by prostrating himself 
on the ground.” After embracing his nephew warmly and 
presenting him a costly dress, he sent a number of carts under 


‘strong guards to bring over his (Saulat Jang’s) family from the 


fort of Barábàti. Among the soldiers posted at Barabati by 
Mirza Bagar, some tried to prevent the release of the prisoners 


but the others opposed them in anticipation of favours at the 


hands of the victors. Thus the members of Saulat Jang’s family 
were rescued and safely conducted before Alivardi.^ After a 
few days, Alivardi sent away Saulat Jang to Maurshidábad with 
all necessary equipments, like elephants, horses, arms, dresses, 
and other things befitting a high rank,* and also a part of his 


army, retaining with himself only five thousand cavalry and some 
of his choicest officers.” He punished the friends of Mirza 


Baqar and seized all their branded horses (horses marked for 
being employed in military service). *" 


#3 Siyər, Vol. IT, p. 503; Riyaz, p. 336. 

mi Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 503; Yusuf, f. 27; Muzoffarnimah, f. 40A. 

235 Riyáüz, p. 336; BSalimullah states that the horae belonged to Mir Jafar Khan, 
cq Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 5 ; Muzafarnamah, f. 40; Yusuf, f, 27, 
/*?" Biyar, Vol. II, p. 504. ns Ibid. mW Jb. 
"9 Riyüz, p. 336. 
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Having thus recovered Cuttack, Alivardi stayed there for 
about three months, restoring order and making 
necessary changes in the administration of 
Orissa." After appointing Mukhlis Ali Kbān, 
who, as we have already noted, served under Rustam Jang, 
Deputy Governor of Orissa, he started for Bengal." But on 
reaching Bhadrak he changed his mind according to the advice 
of Mustafa Kbān, and, after dismissing Mukhlis Ali Khan, 
appointed in his place Shaikh Masum, a native of Pàánipath 
and one of his brave generals and intimate friends, to govern 
Orissi.?"*  Durlabhrüm, son of Jinkirim, was now appointed 
peshkar of the Deputy Governor of Orissa.™ 

On arriving at Balasore, Alivardi thought it necessary to 
Obanisebiest of Jags: chastise Rajah Jagadisvara Bbhaütja of Mayur- 
diévar» Bhadja of bhanj, who had allied himself with Mirza 
Mayurbhaà;. 

Bāqar in the recent war and had not yet sub- 
mitted to his authority."^ The Rajah was indulging in pleasures 
in his palace at Hariharpur,"^ when a detachment of Alivardi's 
army ravaged his territory and soon reduced it to submission, 
thousands of men and women being made prisoners.” Jagadié- 
vara — higher up into the hills and concealed himself 
there." Thus having subdued the territory of Mayurbhafij, 
Alivardi resumed bis march towards Bengal *? with his Begam 
and grandson Sirfjuddaulab.™ 

In the meanwhile, Zainuddin was busy consolidating the 

= eR authority of the new government in Bibàr 
with the assistance of some able officers, such 

as his diwün Rai Chintaman Dis, who had been formerly his 


New administrative 
arrangements in Orissi 


Siyar, Vol. IT, pp. 504-05; Yusuf, f. 27. 

Riyar, Vol. II, p. 507; Muzaflarnimab, f. 40A ; Yusuf, f. 28. 
Ibid. “4 Muzalfarnümah, f. 40A. 
Riyüz, p. 397; Yusuf, f. 25, 

Riyaz, p, 337. 

Yusuf. f. 28. 

Riyaz, p. 337. 

Yusuf, f. 25, 7^? Siyar, Vol. II, p. 507, 
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E uncle's diwan at Patna," Hedàayat Ali Khan, father of the 
ee historian Ghulam Husain, Mahdi Nisir Khan, a brother of 
 Hedàyat Ali, and Abdul Ali Khan, a nephew of Hedayat Ali.™ 
Rajah Sundar Singh of Tikari, and the Zamindiars of Narhat 
— and Samai, Namdar Khan, Kamgar Khan, Ranmast Khan and 
E. ‘Sardar Khan, who had been all recently converted to Islam, 
* were, in recognition of their past services to Alivardi, admitted 
E into Zainuddin's personal favour and friendship. Marching i in 
|. person with a powerful army and a train of artillery, Zainuddin 
|» — thoroughly suppressed the two turbulent Zamindars of Shababad, 
Bharat Singh and Udwant Singh Ujjaina (grandfather of Kunwar 
cx ‘Singh of Jagadishpur near Arrah, the leader of the Mutiny in 
y — Bibar in 1857-59). So violent was the young Deputy Governor' 8 
"v . resentment against them that he did not scruple even to get the 
able Afghan officer Rohsan Khan Terahi, the then faujdàár of 
at shahabad, treacherously murdered simply on suspicion of his 
1 being i in league with them. At the same time, in another part 
eels of Bihar, Hedayat Ali Khan, with the co-operation of Rajah 
: . Sundar Singh and Rajah Jaikisan Singh, both Zamindars of 
E, Palamu, and the Zamindars of Seres, Cotomba and Sherghati,™ 
, brought under — — the powerful Hindu Rajah of Ramgarh 
i A (modern Hāzāribāgb). 
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CHAPTFR III å 
THE MARATHA INVASIONS 


By the end of the year 1741, Alivardi subdued all his 
enemies, and established his absolute authority, throughout the 
length and breadth of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. But destiny 
allowed no respite to the old man. Even before he returned to 
his capital after expelling Mirzā Bāqar, his most inveterate foe, 
from Orissa to the Deccan, there appeared from the same quarter 
a dreadful scourge for him in the shape of the Maratha invasions, 
which kept him restless for the greater part of his rule, 

The origin of the Maratha invasions of Bengal is to be 

ee sought in the triumphant Maratha imperialism 
Marátha invasions. of the period, The Marathas now sought, as 
it were, to wreak vengeance on the moribund 
Mughal Empire, which had in its heyday opposed their national 
aspirations, and made a gigintic bid for supremacy over India. 
The policy of founding a Maratha Empire on the ruins of the 
Mughal Empire, initiated by the first Peshwai Balaji Viswanath, 
was definitely formulated by his bold and imaginative successor, 
Baji Rao I, when he suggested to his master Shahu:‘‘ Let us 
strike at the trunk of the withering tree (the Mughal Empire) ; 
the branches will fall of themselves. Thus should the Maratha 
flag fly from Krishna to the Indus.’’* By defeating the jealous 
opposition of some Maratha generals, notably the Sendpati 
Trimbak Rao Dhibidé and the Sena Sahib Subah Raghuji 
Bhonslé, Baji Rio was able to establish, before his death on the 
28th April, 1740, Maratha supremacy over Gujrat, Malwa, 
and Bundelkhand, while the Deccan proper was, to all intents 
and purposes, ceded to the Marithas. 


! [rvine, Later Mughals, Vol, II, p. 165, 
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Raghuji Bhonsle, the practically independent chief of 
Nagpur, cherished the ambition of dominating over the affairs at 
Satara by bringing under his influence his master Shahu, who 
had a soft corner in his heart for him. But this was foiled by 
the superior talents and ability of Baji Rao. Raghuji, therefore, 
sought. an outlet for expansion and plunder to the north-east of 
his dominion in the Bengal subah, which had been endowed by 
nature with profuse resources and had paid no chauth to the 
Marathas till then. The political convulsions, then prevailing in 
that subah, presented to him asplendid opportunity for the fulfil- 
^ ment of his ambition. By way of taking vengeance on tbe arch- 
i traitor Alivardi, the relatives and partisans of the deceased Nawāb 
| ` Sarfaráz, who had been driven into the Deccan,? extended an 
/ invitation to Raghuji to invade Bengal. He readily responded 
to their call. It might be, as some contemporary Muslim writers 
have suggested, that Raghuji Bhonsle was instigated also by 
-Asaf Jāh Nizām-ul-mulk to advance into Bengal. The Nizām- 


FAAL 


hs * ul- mulk could thereby divert the attention of the Marathas of 
— Berar from his own dominion in the south to the north-east, and 


— could at the same time provide against any attempts on the part 
—— E of Alivardi to extend his sphere of influence in the south. 

— lu Bháratacandra's Annaddmaigala, a contemporary Bengali 
— park. we find a somewhat significant version of the origin of 
the Maratha invasions. These were, as he writes, a sort of 
— Hindu. crusades against the Muslim oppressors (Alivardi and 
n at 1is troops), who had plundered the temples of Bhuvanesvara 
Ar near Puri and had thus violated the sanctity of Hindu 
* F religion." Another contemporary Bengali 
ise writer named  Gangarama, the author of 
omues Mahürüstrapurüna, also describes distress and 


vice in the country, répresentation of discontent to the 
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E: Bayan, fe. 100.08. 
E if, f. 28 ; Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 507 ; Muzaffarnümab, f. 40B, 

re is at Satara the King of the Bargis, who is a great devotee of mine (Siva). 

t in his dreams and be will come here to subdue the Yavanas (Muhammadans), 
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thas, and their agreeing to redress the grievances through 
— fo intervention in the matter." But it is hard to guess 
| how much of historical truth. there may be in their state- 
E ments. Bharatacandra was à Brahman court-poet of the ortho- 
dox Brahman Zamindar Krsnacandra of Nadia, who had been 
made a captive by Alivardi on his failure to pay him 12 lacs of 
| rupees demanded as nazarüna.* So, his statements may have been 
‘coloured by a narrow kind of patriotism. Gangarama does not, 
however, stand on the same footing. His account is obviously 
one from the standpoint of the masses of the people (the cultiva- 
tors, Vaisnavas, and Brühmanas, ordinary men and women of the 
villages), and he describes quite plainly their first. hopes and 
expectations of relief from the coming of the Marathas, their 
subsequent disappointment and resentment, and ultimate veering 
round of popular opinion in favour of the endangered Muslim 
Government of Bengal. Coutemporary Muslim historians seem 
to have no knowledge of the state of Hindu feeling described 
above ; they suspected intrigues but were inclined to throw the 
whole blame on other Muslims in India (e.g., partisans of Sarfaraz 
Khan ; discontented officials ; or the Nizim-ul-mulk). Probably 
they were partly right, and it was also natural that the Muslim 
writers of Bengal should be largely out of touch with the under- 
currents of discontent amongst Hindu subjects. 
Raghuji Bhonsle commissioned his prime minister, Bhaskar 
vw D Ram, to the task of invading Bengal and collec- 
ae see — ting chauth from the minia Bhaskar 
marched unopposed through Orissa with twenty 


On hearing this Nandi revealed everything to the King of the Bargis io bis dream, which 
enraged him highly. So Rajghur&/ah sent Bbisker Pandit to Bengal. ""—Bbüratacandra, p. 5. 
* *' Siva called Nandi before bim and said, ' Proceed to the city of the South (the Decean). 
~ There is a king of the name of Shahn. Put yourself “within his body. MA world is too 
much afflicted with sin, See that be may send his men to destroy the sinners." On hearing 


this, Nandi procee led quickly and appexred before Shihuriigh. "—Mabürüstrapurága, lines 
y 81-4. - 


5 Bhüra!acandra, p. 5. 
€ Yusuf, f. 28 ; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 507. 
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three commanders,’ and at the head of twenty thousand cavalry," 
overpowered its Deputy Governor, Shaikh Masum Khan, and 
made his peshkar Durlabhram a captive. ^ Then he proceeded 
through Pachet (modern Raniganj and the surrounding districts).” 
_ On his way back from Orissa, Alivardi got a report of the 
Maratha advance at Jaygarh " near Midnápur, from one of the 
revenue-collectors of that quarter." He did not at first give much 
credence to it," and conducted his return journey to Murshidabad 
in a leisurely manner in the confidence that an external invader 
could not enter Bengal except tbrough the well-known route 
lying across the Rajmabal hills." But he was soon disillusioned, 
when on reaching Sahkra near Mubarak Manzil * he was inform- 
ed that the Marathas having already passed through  Pachet 
were about to fall on Burdwan." He could not afford to ignore 
the report any longer. 
After a forced march of one whole day and night, Alivardi 
reached Burdwan on the 15th April, 1742 " and encamped on the 


T Gaüghrüma m ntions twenty two names (a 23rd name i» perhaps indicated by the 
Iscuna): Dhümdbharmàá, Hiriman Kasi, Gangaji Amdá, Simapta Josi, Balaji, Sivaji Kohadà, 
Sambhuji, Kesaji Amoda, Kesiri Singh, Mohan Singh, Bale Rao, Sif Hao. Arsis Pandit, 
.Bemanta Sebadá, Hiráman Magdit, Moban Raya, Pit Ráya, Sito Pandit, Si«á:i, Samá]i, 
Firahga Rays, Suntan Kbin. —Mahárüstrapurápa, lines 212-30. It should be noted that 
the last name is of a Muhammadad noble. Firañga Raya might refer to some European 
adventurer in Murütba military service. 

| 5 Yusuf, f. 28. According to Ghulám Hus^in 25.000, which rumour awelled to 40,000 
(Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 507) ; 60,000 according to Rivaz, p. 3?8 and Salfmullab,f 115B  ; 80,000 
according to Scrafton (Tndostan, p. 40) ; 580,070 according to Dow (Hindustan, Vol. II, p. 
807) ; 40,000 according to Gahgarams. Grant-Duff (Vol, IT, p. 426) estimates the number as 
- 10,000 or 12,000, 
: ? Muzaffarnümab, f. 41a. 
1*6 Siyar, Vol. II, p, 507; Yusuf, f. 29. 


V [bid, 
13 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 507. 
a n Ibid. 
pw M Yusuf, f. 29. ù 
d a A 18 Modern Sabin-bandi in the Arimbagh subdivision of the Hugbli district.. The 


J (— .Prábasi Magazine, Asürh, 1388, p. 382, 
1 vuy * 314 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 507 : Yusuf, f, 20. Gaügarama (lines 19-20) writes that be passed 
LY " — by Goülübhum keeping Birbhu:n to the left. His (Goalábhuu evidently refera to Pachet. 

——  — — M Letter to Court, 31st July, 1742. 
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‘battle, the Marütbas only took recourse to skirmishes during. n 
day and retired to their camp at Burdwan each evening.” 


DNE ^b | To his utter surprise, the Marathas surrounded 
P — at ‘Borde bis camp unawares at dead of night, ? looted his — 
"54 baggage, captured some of his horses, elephants, ` 
‘a and camels, and cut off his food supplies." Avoiding a pitched. 


e bad | cg hi m only 3, 000 to ,000. cavalry and 4,000 to 
usketeers, as after the recovery of Orissa he had. sent away 


Bhaskar demanded ten lacs of rupees as a price for his return, - 


-which was refused by Alivardi.^ Of the twenty-four generals of 
the Marathas, Bbaskar remained with fourteen hemming in the 
Nawab’s troops, and the remaining ten went out to plunder the 
villages in different quarters.“ This was not all. The Marathas, 
iin Miu. aspe writes the author of Riyaz, ' ‘set fire to 
at Burdwān reduced to granaries and spared no vestige of fertility, and 
a pitiable situation. 

when the stores and granaries of Burdwün 
were exhausted, and the supply of imported grains was also 
completely cut off, to avert death by starvation, human beings ate 
plantain-roots, whilst animals were fed with the leaves of trees. 
Even these gradually ceased to be available. For breakfasts | 
and suppers nothing except the discs of the sun and the moon 


feasted their eyes.” " We get almost similar descriptions of the | e 


kd 
* 
*. 


I3 


w Nohárüsirápuràhs, lices 11-12, In the Siyar as well as in contemporary — 
we meet with the expression Rdnidighi in connection with Burdwan, Patna and — Tre 
bad. Probably there refer to tanks excavated onder tbe orders of some — or excavated 


Lee e 9 


by others in commemoration of their name or memory. 

lh. Yusuf, f. 29;  Biyar, Vol. n, P- 507. 

om Mozaffaruümah, f. Ala; Mab&rügtropurüga, lines 21-24. 
zm Riyhz, | p. 838. i 
a | Siyar, Vol. If, p. 508; Yusuf, f. 30, 

9 Ibid; Mabiristraparigs, lives 149-200, 

| e ” rey lines 21330; ‘Wate, f 16B 
— — — p. 3 BU i 
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Putus on also in the works of Wafa* and Salimullah.” Ganga- 
| rāma too writes: ‘‘Nobody came out for fear of the Bargis 
1 —* and nowbere were food-articles available. All men in the army, 
. whether high or low, had to subsist on boiled plantain-roots. 
Sr The extremities were great; not to speak of others, even the 
_ Nawab had to partake of these.” ” 
Ke About a week”. had elapsed in this way, when Alivardi. 
"ue considered it inadvisable to remain stationary in his camp almost | 
. at the mercy of bis enemies without necessary food-articles.” 
|. He decided to march one night sw ftly through the circle of 
) Maratha cavalry with only a selected number of his troops, and- 
1 — — to meet them in a pitched natus which they 
toe — lant trou- had been so long avoiding." To make his 
Ne army mobile, he ordered the camp-followers 
— and non-fighters to remain in the camp with carts, tents, and 
other things.” But it did not so happen. No sooner had he 
g one out of his camp with his army in a morning of May, 1742," 
a _ than those left behind, apprehending attacks from the Marathas 
= in their defenceless condition, followed close upon it and thus 
| made it as unwieldy as before.™ 
a Finding the Bengal troops thus encumbered, the Marathas 
V attacked them from allsides, and a furious fighting ensued at a 
— place lying at a distance of about 12 miles from the Burdwan 
- - city. d "Towards the evening, the Nawab found to bis surprise 
A "i E it his Afghan generals had become rather indifferent and had 











ss Wate, t- 16. 

7" Sa imullab, fa. 117 4-117 B. 

95 Mat ürástrapurága, lines 230-56, 

E Ten; days according to Wala, f. 15B; Seven days according to Gatgirima, op. cit., 
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Jagged behind without fighting seriously with the enemies." The 


D Afghans: had been, in fact, discontented with him for several 


reasons." The Marathas plundered all his provisions, tents, and 
baggage, except three or four palanquins and his own tent.” To 
add to his troubles, he had to halt in a paddy-field, which had 
become muddy owing to excessive rainfall.” Thus he passed the 
whole night in great distress.” 
Beset with enemies and having no food or shelter, Alivardi 
found himself in an extremely critical situation; but with his 
— usual fortitude, he decided to leave no means 
—— overtures unassayed to extricate himself from it.“ 
Probably with a view to gaining time for 
replenishment of his resources, he opened negotiations for peace 
the next morning," by sending to the Marathas an envoy, 
named Mir Khairullah Khan, a native of the Deccan, then 
employed as the Paymaster of the Burdwan Rajah’s troops." 
He was entrusted, as if by that Rajah himself, with a message 
requesting Bhaskar to effect a compromise with the Nawab of 
Bengal.“ But Bhaskar replied haughtily that 
Bhü-kar's exorbitant | - 
Sie oli he could accept this proposal and allow the 
Nawab to return to his capital if the latter 
paid him one crore of rupees and gurrendered to him all his 
elephants.” 
Jankiram, a fast friend and prominent officer of Alivardi, 
advised him to satisfy the demands of the Marathas* in view of 
* Ibid, 
«3 Jbid. 
55 JIbid; Yusof, f. 31, 
% Ibid. 
«* Ibid. 
ü Siyar, Vol. Il, p.509. 
0 Yusuf, f. 9i, 
* Siyar, Vol. II, p. 509. 
“ Ibid, 
4*5 Ibid; Yusuf, f. 31. 
i [bid. 
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the distressed condition of his army at that time. But Alivardi 
Alivardi resolved to ade up his mind to strike once more, and 

en with the Maráà- replied that he would rather distribute ten lacs 

of rupees among his own men than add to the 

strength of his enemies by paying anything to them." Karam 
Ali“ states that Alivardi, rather perplexed by difficulties, at 

. first felt inclined to acquiesce in the demands of the Marathas 
but soon changed his mind when the latter wanted his favourite 
grandson Sirájuddaulah to become a hostage for the payment of 

the money, and having invoked divin? assistance, thus addressed 

) bis generals: ‘‘Why should I not pay unto you as rewards 
what I am going to offer to the Marathas ? " Nex the considered 
it necessary to win over the discontented Afghans, who formed 

the life and soul of his army. With this view he went the same 

| night to Mustafa Kbàn's tent with no one in 
xioe's — — his company except his little grandson 
— — of Sirājuddaulah and made tbe following pathetic 
appeal: ‘‘Are you dissatisfied with me on 

any account ? Here lam before you with only Sirajuddaulah, 

who is dearer to me than my own self. Despatch us iminediately. 

Do your business at one stroke, and remove all your doubts at 

- once. Butifsome remembrance of a friendship of long standing, 
and some gratitude for benefits received, have yet a place in 
your heart, and you can afford to forgive some faults of mine 
that are now past; if you are inclined to stand by me in this 
desperate moment, then renew. your engagements with me, and 
je do swear anew that you shall not forsake me. This is the only 
eR. | way to set my mind at rest to enable me to think of what should 
"n ‘be done with the Marithas, as I an firmly reso ved to leave 
nothing unattempted rather than sub:nit.''* This produced the 






E] 
A 


RT desired. effect on the mifids of Mustafa Khan and his fellow 
ber t a, $m. 1 - 


 com.nan.lers, like Shamshir Khan, Umar Kban, Sardar Khan, 





4 Ibid. 
o SS Soe i WVuseaarnimah, f. 41a 
ML (* Siyar, Vol. 1I, p. 510. 





| Thus —“ marched the next morning " 
towards Katwah, 35 miles to the north-east of Burdwan, with 
his army much reduced in numerical strength (two or three 
thousand cavalry, five or six thousand infantry, and a few 
elephants).™ On reaching Nikulsarai™ his soldiers endeavoured 
to oppose the Marüthas who had pursued them 
Ais Sabie bisway all the way. A desperate fighting took place 
towards the evening and continued the whole 
night,™ in course of which one of Alivardi's brave generals, named 
Musahib Khan Mohmand, son of Umar Khan, fell dead." The 
Marathas placed a gun, that they had captured during their first 
‘plunder of Alivardi's camp, at the top of a tree and discharged 
shots towards his troops.“ At dawn, Manikcand (diwan 
of the Rajah of Burdwan), who had accompanied Alivardi's. 
army, fled out of fear to Burdwan. The Maráthas rushed for- 
ward to the centre of Alivardi's army and captured Mir Habib, ” 
who henceforth turned out to be their devoted friend and helped 
them in various ways. But at this critical moment, the valour 
of some generals of Alivardi, like Haider Ali Khan, 


59 Ibid; Yusuf, f. 32. 

V Ibid. 833 [bid,f.34. 

6 Mabárástrapurios, lines 273-77. Modern Negun, a station on the Burdwán-Küjwah 
Light Railway, situated at a distance of 20 miles from the Burdwán Junction Railway Station 

and 14 miles from Kütwah. * 

5& Yusuf, f. 33; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 511; Wafá, f. IGB. 
55 Mahár&strapurüna, lines 273-77. 
sb 
Ei 


Yusuf, f. 32; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 510. 

Ibid Details of Mir Habib's early career have been narrated by Yusuf (f. 33) and 
the author of R:yáz (p. 299). He emigrated to Hugli from Shirdz in Persia in the timè of f 
Nawab Mursbid Qoli Ja‘ar Khao sn] began to earn hi^ living there by retailing tho wares- 
cf Mughal merchants. Through bis command over Persian language, an! his tact and wit, | 
he soon mado himself prominent jo the service of Maisbid Quli Rustam Jang during his 
Deputy Governorsbio of Dacca. He rendered valuable services to his master in different l 
branches of admioistration and was elevated toa high rank. After the death of Sarfarks, 
be entered into the service of Nawüb Alivardi through the recommend ation of Nawa— 
Muhammad, but he could never be sincere in his attachment to the new Nawüb. 
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— Superintendent of his artillery, Mir Jafar Kban, Mustafa Khan, 
— Shamsbir Khan, Umar Khan, Sardar Khan, and Rabam Khan, 
4 saved his army from a fatal disaster. They gallantly charged 
‘their enemies and killed many of them, * which frightened the 
rest so much that they dissolved the cordon that they had formed 
. round the Nawüb's army and attacked only one flank of it. ^ 
. This afforded the Bengal army respite to form itself into a 
compact body and to resume its march towards Katwah." But 
it had to fight all the way with the Maràáthas. 

The sufferings of the Bengal troops, in their march from 

Burdwán to Katwah, knew no bounds. Yusuf Ali, who was 

at that time present in the company of  Alivardi, has left a gra- 
phic account" of this troublesome march. He writesthat whenever 

|. . Bofferiogs of the Nawáàb's soldiers halted on the way, 
E — the Marathas also halted around them keeping 
themselves at a safe distance from the range of their swivel 
guns and at the same time sending out scouring parties to burn 
and plunder the villages situated within ten or twelve miles on 
either side of the road. Every night, all men in the Nawab’s 
army, from a general toan ordinary soldier, sat with no canopy 
2 overhead and with no carpets or bedsteads below except the 
ground. Articles of foéd became scarce; those who had some 
wealth or position could barely get one meal during twenty-four 
hours, and the common people had to stuff their stomachs with 
roots of plantain-trees or grass. On the first day of the march 
‘Yusuf Ali himself could procure only three quarts of a seer of 
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| 88 Yumuf, f. 83; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 511. 
| 99 Ibid. 

| * Ibid. 

x fs. 31-35. It should be noted, here that Ghulim Husain, the author of Siyar, has 
— A ed his account of the Marütha invasions of Bengal on Yusuf Ali's work. Referring to 
«c ie mare | of the Bengal troops from Burdwán to Kitwab, Holwell remarks : '"* If we consider 
E the retreat of the voterans...io all ita circumstances it will appear as amazing on effort 
—— bravery as the — of any age or people chronicled, and we think it merits 
am on auch being recorded and transmitted to posterity as that of the celebrated Athenian 
Land historian.'"—Interesting Historical Events, p. 119, 
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P Eher," (boiled rice mixed with pulse), which he shared with 
seven others; on the next day, they had tolive on only seven 
pieces of 'Shakar-perá,' a kind of confectionary; and on the third 

. day they got nothing but half a seer of carrion. Thus practi- 
cally starved for three days, the Dengal army fought its way 
through the ranks of the Marathas and reached  Kütwah on the 

fourth day of its march. But the light Maratha cavalry had 

already entered that city, plundered its farms and granaries, and 
burnt such grains as they could not carry away. * The famished 
soldiers of Alivardi had toput down their acute hunger with 
balf-burnt grains. " hey soon got relief from Murshidabad. 

In response to Alivardi's request, Haji Ahmad and Shahamat 

Jang sent to him Saulat Jang with provisions and some other 

necessary things. ™ 

The Nawab’s troops being thus reinforced and the rainy 
Mir Habib with a Season having set in, Bhaskar thought of re- 
prev end tre cy of. turning to his own country through Birbhum. 

Murshidáb&d. But this was opposed by Mir Habib (now in 
Marátha service), who pointed out to him that the wealth of 
Jagat Seth and others in the defenceless ™ city of Murshidübad 
could be easily plundered by the Marathas, if they fell upon it 
during Alivardi's absence. " Bhāskar e readily concurred in this 
proposal, and Mir Habib marched from Katwah towards Mur- 
shidabad with a few thousand Maratha horsemen." Early in 
the morning of the 6th May, 1742, " he reached Dahapada, 
opposite Murshidabad, and burnt its bazar, called Ganj Muham- 
mad Khan. Haji Ahmad, Shahàmat Jang, and Husain Quli, 


€ Yusuf, f. 84; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 512; RiySz, p. 841; Salimvllab, f. 118 A. 
& Siyar, Vol. II, p. 512; Yusuf, f. 34. 


€ Ibid,f.35; Siyar, Vol. II, p.513; Mabarieyrapur&pa, lines 279.82; Salimullah, f. 


118A. 

65 "Yusuf, f. 45. — 

& Ibid;Biyar, Vol. II, p. 513; Muzeflarsimah, f. 41b; Wafa, f. 17. 

8 Yusuf, f. 85; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 513. Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes (Fall, Vol. I, p. 
81) that Mir Habib marched with 700 horsemen. 


@ Letter to Court, 31st July, 1742, para, 7, 
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who had come from Dacca to Murshidábüd on a private piece of 
business, tried to prevent him from crossing the river Bhagi- 
rathi. " But he baffled all opposition, and crossing the river 
at the ferry of Hajiganj,“” entered the city of Murshidabad. 
He went into his house and took away his brother Mir 
Sharif in his company, " but could not bring out his wife 
or children owing to the opposition offered by Haji Ahmad, 
Ataullah Khan, and Ali Jawad Khan, a general of 
Alivardi.” He, however, soon raided the house of Jagat Seth 
Fatehcind and carried away therefrom about three lacs of 
rupees in cash and a quantity of other goods in kind.” Having 
plundered other quarters of the city " and captured Murad Ali 
Khan, a son-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, Durlabhrüm, and Mir 
Shujáuddin, Superintendent of the * Bajutarah (Pachotra) Sair ' 
duties (customs), the Maráthas went over to the west bank of 
the Bhigirathi and encamped for the night at Tritconah,” intend- 
ing to plunder the city of Murshidabáüd again 

Hager Use E qM on the following day." "The  inbabitants of 
that city passed that fateful night in great 

dismay." Several families of bankers and other people ran 
away with their bag and baggage to places like Bhagwangola™ 
7 and Maldah.” “The Marāthas ‘‘ fed their horses and cattle 
with mulberry plantations, and thereby irreparably injured the 

9 Wafa, fs. 19A-19B. 


70 Mabhürüstrapurána, line 403; Wald (f. 10B) writes that they crossed the river 
at Mabemanpur. 
71 Riynr, Vol. II, p. 513. 
7? Muzaffarnimah, f. 41B; Waf&, f. 19B ; Riyaz, p. 311. 
™ Yumuf,f.35 ; Muzaffarnüámah, f. 42 A. 
™ Yusuf, f. 35; Letter to Court, dated Ilat July, 1742, para. 7; Wafa, f. 19 B. 
7$ Riyüz, p.941. Tritconab or Kritkohab is about three miles from Murshidabad. It is 
a place of great antiquity and has an oid temple of a gooddess called Kiritetvar:. 
76  Balimulla, f. 1118 B. Ganügáráma writes that while leaving the city of Murshidabad 
the Bargis scattered bebind themselves two or three thousand rupees to keep back the intend- 
te ing pursuers. Mahürástrapurünpa, lines, 403-10, 
7 Wafá, f, 18 A, 
: ™ About eight miles north-east of the Murshidibad city. 
^u 79 «Wald, f. 18 A. 
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ir factories at Cassimbazar on the 6th May, and did not 

ret "desi the Nawab’s victory at Kāțwah.® — 

we 3 di 
On hearing of the movements. of the Marathas, Alivar: i 


"RT Pei at once from Katwab, and marching day and night ": 
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Un " 


with all possible speed, in the midst of rain and thunder,” : 
Alivardi's merch reached the city of Murshidibad towards the 
from Katwahto Mor. morning of the 7th May." Mir Habib and 


. of the Marütbaa. his party thereupon retreated towards Katwah 


— and burning the villages they passed through on 
their way.” 

From Katwah the Marathas started for their home in order 
to avoid the heavy rains of Bengal. But Mir Habib overtook 
them when they were passing through Birbhum. By reproach- 
ing them for their cowardly retreat, and at the same time 
alluring them with high prospects of immense plunders, he 
Mir Habib tried to persuaded them to come back to Katwah.™ 
eT nes pecie v They soon brought Katwah, Dnàihàt, and 
parts of West Bengal. Bhowsingbera" under their control, and Mir 
Habib tried to establish their authority also in certain other parts. 
of West Bengal. He openend negotiatons with the Zamindars 
and began to realise customs and rents from the people by sending. 
his agents to different quarters." 

Mir Habib next thought of taking possession of the imis 
I CUM d — Gat ine 
2 s , great importance. He 

had spent his early life there and had many 


Holwell, I. H. E., p. 121. 

Letter to Court, 6th January, 1743, para. 100. Deu 
Riyaz, p. 348; Mubàrásirapurága, lines 411-15, . 8 
Mozeffarnimab, f. 42a. 

Yusof, f. 36, 

Mabürágtraparága, lines 415-16; Yusaf, fe 86. 
Ibid; Riyar, Vol. n. P. 514. 
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Sa with some of them, — the two rich merchants, Mir 
MH. popu Hasan and Mir Abul reise who were on intimate terms 


Raza Khan, who being a debauchee spent his nights in hard. 
drinking and merriment with dancing girls." This gave an 





"t Habib with 2,000 Marathas under Sis Rao appeared before the 
3 gate of the fort, when Muhammad Raza Khan * arranging a 
feast of revelry was quite absorbed in watching the dancing 
= of pretty women." "^ Mir Abul Hasan, who enjoyed his 
» confidence, then reported to him, '' Mir Habib has come 
= alone to interview you and is waiting at the gate of the fort. $ 
r- = Under the influence of liquor, Muham:nad Raza ordered the 
Mz gate of the fort to be opened and to admit Mir Habib. The 
. Marāthas then rushed inside the fort, brought it under their 
control, and put the officers of the Nawab in chains." Many 
of the residents of Hugli fled during that night to Chinsura and 
— other neighbouring places, and some placed themselves under 
F the protection of the Dutch and the French. 
_ he next morning Sis Rao was installed as the Maratha 
m MU Rio e» Contaci Governor of Hugli. Being kind and polite, 
| i of Hugli. he received compliments from some of its 
fe citizens, whom he assured of peace and protection.™ He ap- 
> pointed küzis and muhtüsibs, made Mir Abul Husan his faujdar 
a nd ordered the Zamindars to collect revenue.” Henceforth, 
| <atwah became the headquarters of the Marithas in Bengal, 
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Riyāz, p. 842.0 

Siyar, Vol. TN p. 514. 

Riyüz, pp. 342-43. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Siyar, Vol. II, p. 514; Riyaz, p. 343 ; Yusuf, f. 36. 


Riyaz, p. 943. 
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far opportunity to the conspirators. On an appointed night Mir 


. nor SP Erugli Wo "aaptuch tbe Hugli fort. The defence of the 
fort was sadly neglected by the Nawab's faujdar, Muhammad 
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and Mir Habib — their — adviser. Some of the 


He sig Zamindàrs. of West Bengal sent their agents to Mir Habib and 
T obtained immunity of their tracts from plunder by paying bim 


- 
P 


- 


large. sums. ™ 
The movements of the Maráthas caused great anxiety for 
the English in Calcutta. The Council in Calcutta kept itself 
'* constantly advised of every material Motion of either party 


Attempt of the “uring the trouble (caused by the Maratha 


Marathas to go beyond invasion) to guide them.’’™” It wrote to 


the Hugli River. s 
the Court of Directors on the 31st July, 1749: 


** On the Morattoes coming began to put Fort William into the 
best posture of defence. A strong detachment (under Captain 
Holcombe) sent to Cassimbazar and sent for Mr. Forriestie a 
good Engineer from Patna to form a plan for a Fortification. 
Subordinates (subordinate factories) ordered to put into a state 
of security, some bastions are erected at Cassimbazar.’’ The 
Marathas tried even to advance beyond the Hugli river, anda 
detachment of them went up to the Tana’s fort. "^ But they could 
not proceed further due to the timely precautions of the Council 
in Calcutta. The Company's ship Tygries “f was stationed as a 
guardship of Perrin's Garden “ with a sloop to prevent Morattoes 
(from) crossing the river (Hugli)." " , 

Mir Habib intended to proceed towards Dacca through the 
Sunderbans, but Alivardi prevented it by timely sending back 
there Husain Quli Khán to make proper arrangements for the 
defence of that city. "" The English also took necessary precau- 
tions to defend their factory there. The Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 8th January, 1743: 


9* Ibid; Mabáarásgtrapurága, lines 427-30, 
9! Letter to Court, Bth January, 1743, para. 41. 
oA Letter to Court, 30th October, 1742, para. 6. "'Tana's fort was situated on the right 
bank of. the Hugli below Calcutta. 
98* At the north-western space of the Baghbázür. 
® Letter to Court, 8th January, 1743, para. 9. [| 
we Wafā, f. 21B. 
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“ Dacca frequently alarmed of Moratoes (Maratbas) Intentions 
to visit those parts, supplied them (men in the Dacca factory) 
with stores as desired but could send them no men." ™ 
The cessation of active fighting during the rainy season of 
1742 gave the Marathas a splendid opportunity to carry on their 
ravages over Burdwan, Midnapur, and Orissá as far as Balaisore.™ 
Gangürüma has mentioned the names of the important 
places in the districts of Burdwan, Nadia, Birbhum, Murshida- 
bad, Báütkurà, and Midnapur, that were affected by the Maratha 
Mobberéeam ad IS 9805 According to bim, the Marathas 
zr rec first plundered and burnt Candrakonà, Mid- 
gal an s= 3 
napur, Dignagara, Khirpài, Nimgàchi, Sedga, 
Simailà, Candipura, Syampura, Anaila, the Burdwan city, and 
some villages round it, and next extended their ravages over 
Kathara, Sarai, Dümdvai, Jadupura, Bhatehala, Mirzapura, 
Candra, Palasi, Baitici, Beda, Samudragada, Jannagara, Nadia, 
Kadai, Baithána, Cadaila, Singi, Vaska, Ghodānās, Mastaila, 
Gotpüda, Jugudea, Patal!, Atàihat, Pataibat, Dnaibat, Bera- 
bhausing (Bhowsingberà), and Vikibāț.™ Then after plunder- 
ing the Dutch factories at Kagrama ™ and Mowgrüma ™ they 
reached Kandi. ™ From Kandi they left for Birbhum, plundered 
the greater part of that district, and halted for some time at 
Amadahara " and Maheápura."* After that they went to 
Vanavisnupura, * but could not commit any ravages there 
apparently owing to a spirited defence by a local force, which 


161 Para. 101, 

13 Yusuf, f. 36; Siyar, Vol. II, p, 514; Salimullab, f. 120B. 

103 ‘These villages are situated on both sides of the KAtwah-Dfibag road in the Eátwah 
subdivision of the Burdwan district. 

14 In the Mursbid&bád district. ° 

165 In the Burdwan district. 

106 A aubdivisional town in the Murshidáb&d district. 

17 Within the jurisdiction of the Naonur police station in the Birbhum district, 

ier · Jn the Pakur subdivision of the district of Santal Parganas, 

195 In the Báfikurá district, 
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used artillery and claimed divine assistance. " Next they 
crossed the rivulet Vàvlà "" and came to Manganpada, Satu), 
and Kàmnagara, whence they rushed towards Mahata, Cauri- 
gicha, Kathalia, and Afidbarmanika through Rangamati, and 
reached Dābāpādā after passing through Goáljina, Budhnipada, 
and Neālispāđdā. " In course of two or three months, Orissa, 
Midnapur, Burdwan, a part of the Rajsahi zamindàri, Birbhum, 
and Rajmahal, in short, the whole of West Bengal and a portion of 
Orissa fell under Maratha control ; only the city of Murshidabad 
and North and East Bengal remained under Alivardi's authority.” 
The condition of the people in the ravaged areas became 
Pla cenae of Serious and pitiable under wanton cruelties 
cdi poopie -in the perpetrated by the Marāthas. Gangarama ™ 
has left a graphic account of the miseries 

of these people: ‘‘ The Brahmans and the Pandits ran away with 
their books, the ‘ Sondr benias’ (goldsmiths) with their weights 
and measures, the ‘ Gandha-vaniks’ (grocers, druggists, and per- 
fumers) and the * Kñasārīs’ (bell-metal-workers) after closing their 
shops, the blacksmiths and the potters witb their implements, 
the fishermen with their nets and ropes, and the ‘ Sankha-vamiks ' 
(conch-dealers) with their own articles. The Kdyasthas and the 
Vaidyas followed suit. The gentle ladies, who had never walked 
publicly on foot, went out with bag and baggage on their heads. 
The Ksetris and the Rajputs fled away leaving their swords 
behind; the Kaivartas and the agriculturists did the same with 
their ploughs and with paddy-seeds on the back of their oxen. 
The Shaikhs, the Sayyids, the Mughals and the Pathans ran out 

19 * Esaya dekhiii Bargi Paliié jAya ! 
Madanmohan bhume name emana samaya I! 
Apana bate palità laiyá kaminete dila I 


Bargi paliila tádera biti mare gela W " . « 
Madanmohan Vandana, Typical Selections, Part IT, pp. 1219-21. 

110 In the Murshid&bid district, flowing about d of a mile west of BüzArsáhu Railway 
Stition (Bandel-Barbarwah Branch) and falling into the Bhágirathi near Kalyügpur, a 
village lying 14 miles to the south-rast of Mowgrams. 

11 Mabaárüstrapurüpa, lines 356-400. 

n? Biyar, Vol. IT, p. 514; Yusuf, fs. 36-37; Riyaz, p. 944. 

n3 MabárástrapurAgn, lines 853-56, 
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of their villages ; and pregnant women, who could not walk long, 
gave birth to children on the way . . . . The poor people ran away 
with their humble clothes, the old walked out with their sticks, and 
the Chiüis and the Dhanuks "* went out with goats . . . Suddenly 
the Bargis surrounded these run-away people in the field and 
plundered their gold and silver to the exclusion of everything 
else. They cutoff the hands of some, noses and ears of 
others, and killed many. ‘They even ravished beautiful women, 
entered into the villages, and set fire to the houses. Again and 
again they demanded money of the people and poured water into 
the noses of some, who failed to supply them . ith it, 
drowned others in tanks, and instantly put many of them 
to death." Gangaraima’s statement is well corroborated by 
three other contemporary writers like VaneSvara Vidyálankara,"^ 
the court-pandit of the Rajah of Burdwan, Sali- 
mullah, and Ghulam Husain Salim. The last writer re- 
marks:  '' Those freebooters drowned in the rivers a large 
number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses, and 
bands. Tying sacks of dirt tothe mouths of others, they 
‘mangled and burnt them with indescribable tortures. Thus they 
desolated and dishonoured the family and children of a whole 
world.” "" Holwell also gives a similar account of Maratha 
oppression: ‘f... they detached a strong body to Bukcbs 
Bunder ™ which they attacked, took, and plundered ; perpetrating 
every where the most execrable cruelties that revenge and inhuman- 
ity could dictate, cutting off the ears, noses and hands, of many 
of the inhabitants whom they suspected of concealing their 
wealth, or valuable movables, sometimes carrying their barbarity 
so far as cutting off the breasts of women on the same pretence, 


IM A clase of semi-civilised people living in many parts of the Murshidabal district. 
They have now taken to agriculture and tive mostly on it, 
NS  Vahgiya A A Parisat Patriká, Part 35. 
- Riyaz, p: 344. 
W?  Bakhsh- feces cc ETE bouse or port at Hugli. 
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st “he nor age provin any security — — enraged 
—— barbarians.'' "5. ~ 
L Siva Some people of West Bengal saved their honour and wealth | 
S by fleeing : away to Eastern and Northern Bengal (Dacca, Maldah, ` 
in: . and Rampur Boalia), where they settled permanently. p Even 
j Shahimat Jang crossed over the Ganges to a SA 
Many of tbem fled to place near Godāgārī (in the modern Rajsabi 
Benge, onbera distriet) with his own and the Nawàb's family, 
= and some furniture and effects. After a short 
stay at that place, which since then came to be called Bhag- 
nagar, he returned to Murshidabad with some of his female 
favourites and the articles belonging to Alivardi." Maharajah — 
Krsnacandra of Nadia also left Krsnanagar for the time being and 
lived at a place on the bank of the river Icchimati, at a distance 
of 12 miles from  Krsnanagar, and the mother of Rajah Tilak- 
candra Raya of Burdwan fled from Burdwan to Mulajor, which 
she had taken on lease from Krsnacandra. " Many people went 
over to Calcutta also, where they implored the protection of the 
English, who obtained the Nawàáb's permission todig up an 
entrenchment round their territory. "* This led to the construc- 
tion of what came to be known later on as the Maratha 
Ditch, : m rd 
During the rainy season Alivardi, as has been already noted, 
suspended active operations against the  Marüthas with his 





us I. H. E., p. 135. It appears from what Gaigéréma and others say about de. E 
beastly treatment of womeufolk by the Marátha arinies that they had degenerated absclutely my 26 
below the standard aimed at by the Hiudu revivalist Sivaji. * 

us Yusuf, f. 87; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 614; Riyaz, P- $43; Mahárüstrapurága, linea 352-56; — — 
Holwell, I. H. E., pp- 123 24. Thisis an iustauce from a very recent period of tbe general A ~ a 
moviment of the Lower-Gangetic peoples from west toeast, under pressure of IDVesionS or 
political disruption. In this way aucieut Mazadbags and Mithilàns came into West oO 


East Beogal, and in this way too men of these parts passed into the East Indies . or 
Greater India beyond the seas. 


Me Yusuf, f. 37. à —* — 
w Ibid. * | ; $ 
ws Iotroduction to tbe Works of Bh&ratacandra, New Victoria Pross Publication. - — 
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S fatigued troops. " He encamped at Amanigan) and Tarakpur in 
the suburbs of the Murshidabad city,™-and devoted himself to 
strengthening his army for a fresh conflict with the Marathas 
after the expiry of the rains.” His artillery was reorganised, 

some war-elephants were trained to march in 

ie J som tain —— front of his elephant,” a strong flotilla was 
f prepared by recruiting boats from Dacca, 
Māldab, and  Ràjmabal," and ten lacs of 

. rupees were distributed among the soldiers by way of pleasing 
them. He had alsoappealed to the Delbi Emperor and 

F written to his deputies at Patna '™ and Purneah ™ to help him 

" against the Marathas. At the time when 
= ç Bainnddin came Zainuddin received his uncle's letter he was in 
m from Patna and Saif | . s : 

rue — to a rather embarrassed situation as he had very 

the Mabathes. lately returned from his expedition against the 
Bhojpur zamindàrs, and his troops had not 

= “received their arrears of pay. But Hedayat Ali Khan promised 
to clear off the arrear dues of the troops and to undertake the 
charge of his government during his absence, whereupon he 

= marched for Murshidabad with Mahdi Nisār Khan and Abdul 

e Ali Khan, paternal uncle and maternal grand-uncle respectively of 

the historian Ghulam Husain, at the head of 5,000 cavalry and 

‘about 6,000 or 7,000 infantry.“ Saif? Khan also came from 

Purneah with 5,000 soldiers. 


15 /Yumuf, f. 36. 

135 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 514. 

V6  [bid. 

17 ë Ibid, p. 516. 

18 fRiyüz, p.244. This indicates eaay direct waterways between the districts of East 
and West Bengal for that time. 
+ Yusuf, f. 397; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 516. 

* am Ibid, p. 515. Wald (f. 22B) states that due to rains Zainuddin had to spend one 

month anda half in coming from Pajn^ to Mursbidábád, though usually 15 days were 


required for such a journey. 


A. 


















. E Not Sayeed me as Gutgirima Sioasi writes. Saif khán was Deputy 
— ernor of Purneah till bis death in December, 1745 (Siyar, Vol. 11, p. 515). 
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Tape 
^u T. arrival at Murshidabad, Zainuddin urged on the 
— of attacking the Marathas before the expiry of the rainy 
‘season, and, in spite of the Nawab’s protest, succeeded in carrying 


A his point.” !" "The Nawab then left the suburbs of Murshidabad 


with his two nephews, his kinsman Abdul Ali Khan, and an 
efficient and well-organised body of hoops; while the ground was 
yet miry and under water in some places." In the meanw hile, 
Bhaskar was celebrating the Durga Puja festival at Dnaihat 
(about five miles south-east. of Kàatwah) by exacting contribu- 
tions from some of the zamindars of West Bengal." The 
Nawüb made a surprise attack on him during the small hours of 
the morning on the third day of the festival, the 27th September, 
1742. The Marathas, thereupon, fled away towards Kitwah 
leaving behind a portion of their bag and baggage.” 
After a few days’ march the Nawab reached a certain place 
on the east bank of the river Bhagirathi, opposite Katwah 
Here a smaller river, the Ajay, runs into the: 
aue e Dawib reached Bhagirathi from the west. The main body of 
Reet et the Marathas was encamped facing the Ajay on 
the west bank of the Bhagirathi, and a party 
of them was kept ready with artillery in a sloop in the Bhagirathi 
by the side of Kāțwab.™ All of them were on the alert, and the 
Nawüb could not dislodge them from their strong position 
though he fired upon them across the Bhagirathi for eight 
days. " But the western flank of the Maratha army was not 


Mat'ür*gtrspurápsa, lines 507-16, E 
Yusuf, f. 37; Siyar, Vol. O pP. 517, 

Mabäāräsştrapurāņa, lines 659-78; Waf&a, f. 23B. 
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well-protected, and so the Nawāb thought of attacking this 
flank by secretly crossing both the Bhāgīrathī and the Ajay. *” 
For a few miles above Katwah, both the banks of the Bhagirathi 
were free from Maratha control. It was, therefore, possible for 
the Nawab to get a temporary bridge of boats constructed across 
the Bhagirathi at Uddharanpur, ™ and to cross it with bis army 
to the north bank of the Ajay. The boats being 
cress-d the Bbügirai then let down the stream of the Bbagirathi, one 
b dues of boni" a Qrtwo at a time, reached the mouth of the Ajay '* 
at about a mile above the Marātha camp.'" The 
Nawab utilised, these to get a bridge built across the Ajay before 
daybreak with a view to crossing that stream silently, evading the 
attention of the Marathas. '" But when his army began crossing 
it, one or two boats in the middle of the bridge gave way causing 
the death of 1,500 of his soldiers.” The bridge was, however, 
quickly repaired, and before the earliest light of dawn streaked 
the eastern horizon, about 3,000 of the Bengal troops had reached 
the south bank of the Ajay.“ Marching quickly for a mile th 
attacked the Maratha camp all of a sudden. The Marathas fled 
immediately without trying to know the strength of the enemy's 
army or making any attempt to oppose it. '" The Bengal soldiers 
chased them vigorously and killed many of them." In the 
morning the Nawab sent reinforcements in elephants, cannon, 
and soldiers from the other bank of the Ajay, and soon personally 
appeared on the scene. He pursued the fugitive Marathas up to 


The Nnwaàb'a peter! ie 
I 


Mà Ibid. 

M! Mabháras(rapurüga, lines 545-46. Uddbüragpur is so called after the celebrated 
Vaispava saint Uddbárag Datta. 

M? Biyar, Vol. IT, p. 617. 

M3 Ibid; Yusuf, f. 38. 

M4 Ibid. . 

M5 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 518; 600 according to Yusuf, f. 35. 

M5 Riyaz, p.345; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 518; Yusof, f. 38; Muzaffarnümah, f. 43; Maha- 
ristrapuriina, lines 540-58; Holwell, I. H. E., p. 130. 
. M! Siyar, Vcl. IT, p. 618. 

MMS Thid; Riyaz, p. 346; Muzaffarpümah, f. 43a. 
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a place, lying at a distance of about four miles from Kütwah, ™ 
and came back to the camp deserted by them, to enable his army 
to have some rest there. '^ 
Bhiskar fled to Pachet and his detachments scattered in 
Burdwün, Hugli, Hijli, and other places also 
wach Pane took to their heels. “' The Council in Calcutta 
Bankura, Midpapur. wrote to the Court of Directors on the 30th 
October, 1742 (para. 6): ‘‘ The Nabab (Nawab) 
near his capital being joined with the forces from Patna and 
other parts advanced to Cuttua  (Kütwah), the Morattoes 
(Marathas) retreating before him a Battle Ensued, the victory 
fell to the Nabab who drove them into the Punchat (Pachet) 
country but with littl or no loss on either side. They are since 
retired to Ramgur, the Party of them at Hughley (Hugli) and 
Tanna have since quitted those places.” The Marāthas could 
not be pursued further by the Bengal troops through the dense 
jungles of Pachet.'* Acting according to the instructions of 
Mir Habib, Bhaskar left Pachet, turned towards Bisnupura (in 
the Bankura district), and then advancing by way of Candrakonaé 
reached the Midnapur district, '" where he encamped at 
Nàràingarh and '* burnt and plundered Rüdhàünagar and other 
towns.'' '^ À 
Bhāskar sent a detachment also to Orissa, where Alivardi's 
Deputy Governor, Shaikh Māsum, bravely attempted to oppose 
it but was defeated and killed at Jaipur. ^ Thus Orissa 
was about to fall uuder Maratha control. But Alivardi's prompt 
measures prevented it. On hearing of the sad fate of Shaikh 
Masum, he left Pachet and advanced through Burdwan to 
M9 Yusuf, f, 35. 
150 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 519. 
153 Yusuf, f. 38; Siyar, Vol, II, p. 519. A 
wt Ibid. 
i55 Ibid; Yusuf, f. 39. 
IM Letter to Court, 30th October, 1742, para. 25, 


155 Ibid, dated Sth January, 1743, para. 90. At Hariharpur according to Ghulá:o Husain, 
Wafa ( f. 24B) writes that Shaikh Másum fought with the Maràáthas and fell before them at 
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. Midnaàpur. ^ Bhaskar, thereupon, fled towards Balasore but 


soon turned back and had a fight with the Nawab, at a distance 
of about four miles from Midnàpur, ^ which resulted in his 
defeat with a loss of several soldiers. "" This 


The Marathas driven 


a. e e a 





back beyond the  disconcerted the Marathas, who immediately 
E e turned their back, being botly pursued and 
driven beyond the Chilkà lake by the Nawab’ s troops inthe month 
of December, 1742." 

Alivardi stayed at Cuttack for about two months ™ for the 
purpose of restoring his authority in Orissa. He appointed Abdul 
Nabi Khan, uncle of Mustafa Khan, Deputy Governor of Orissa, 
with Durlabhram, son of Jankiram, as his peshkür, ™ and returned 
to Murshidábad on the 10th February, 1743, * where he dis- 
tributed 30 lacs of rupees among his soldiers ™ as a reward for 
their most faithful services under so many difficulties. When 
the news of Alivardi’s victory over the Marathas reached the 
Delhi Court, the Emperor wrote to him a congratulatory letter, 
bestowed on bim the title of Husam-ul-mulk (sword of the king- 
dom), and rewarded him with a sword, a dagger, a necklace 
inlaid with precious gems, and a special dress of honour. " The 
titles of Ehteshàm-ud-daulah, Mabaim-ud-daulah, Ehteram-ud- 
daulah, and Ekram-uddaulah were conferred on Shahàmat Jang, 


1% Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 519; Yusuf, f. 39. 

15? Ibid. 

155 Ibid. 

159 Jbid ; Letter to Court, 8th January, 1743, para. 90; Muzaffarnamah, f. 43b; Riyaz, 

p. 346. 

160 Wala, f. 25^. 

161 Jbid ; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 591. Karam ali (Muzaffarnámab, f. 44A), Yusuf (f. 40), aod 
Ghulam Husain Salim (Riyiz, p, 3496) have wrongly stated that the Deputy Governorsbip of 
Oriss& was now conferred upon Abdul Raaul Khan, a nepbhbew of Mustalé Khao, Abdul Rasul 
Khan was s son of Abdul Nabi Kháo and later on succeeded his father gs Deputy Goverpor of 
Orisā after his death.—Siyar, Vot. II, p. 534. 

M2 Letter to Court, 14th February, 1743. 
E Muzaffarnámab, f. 44a. 
| 1*4 giyar, Vol. II, p. 520; Yusuf, f. 41. 
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‘Saulat Jang, Haibat Jang, and Atàullah Khan respectively. 
Mustafa Khan was elevated to the rank of 3,000 mansabdart. 

The first Maratha invasion resulted in Bhüskar's disastrous 
defeat and ignominious retreat to the Deccan in December, 1742. 
But, in the meanwhile, an enemy in the garb of a friend had 
appeared in Bihar from an unexpected quarter. 
In response to Nawab Alivardi's prayer for help 
against the Marathas, Emperor Mubammad Shah ordered Safdar 
Jang, the subahdar of Oudh, to protect Bihar, and if necessary 
to advance into Bengal. Safdar Jang ™ started from Faizabad 
early in December, 1742, with 10,000 Hindusthüni soldiers, 7,000 
Qizilbash cavalry, who had become attached to him after desert- 
ing the army of Nadir Shah, and with numerous artillery and a 
_well-equipped camp. A strong rumour was afloat that he was 
coming at the head of 40,000 men with a firman for the 
subahdürship of Bengal. The English in Bengal believed in 
this rumour and their Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court 
of Directors on the Sth January, 1743: *'* From Patna we 
learn that Subah (Subahddr) of Oudh was advancing that way 
with 40,0€0 horse, reported that he had a Phirmaund (firman) 
for the Subahship of Bengal.' At the earnest request of Safdar 
Jang, Amin Khan, Governor of Allahdbad, permitted him to 
utilise the fortress of Chunir. He then crossed the Ganges 
near Benares and proceeded with his family to Chunar. Having 
garrisoned the fort there with his own men, he marched towards 
Patna with his consort and family in a manner equally pompous 
and imposing. 

. His advance engendered great panic among the citizens of 
Patna, who had heard much about the oppressive conduct of the 
Qizilbash soldiers during Nàdir's massacre of Delhi. Zainuddin 
Ahmad, Governor of Patna, then in Bengal, and his Deputy, 
Sayyid Hedayat Ali Khan, were also seized with apprehension. 
But through the intercession of Murid Khan, who had come to 


Safdar Jang at Patna, 


M5 My account of * Safdar Jang at Patna ' is based on Ghulam Husain, Yusuf; Dajto 
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de Patng as an agent of the Delhi Emperor, Hedayat Ali Khan 
. Advanced up to Maner, a place of historic importance lying to 
the south-west of Patna, to wait on Safdar Jang, wh» received 
him with politeness and affability. The Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 8th January, 1743: 
**...the king's Duan with the Naib of Patna in his camp. 
Chief and Council (of the English Factory at Patna) obliged to 
furnish Boats for Transporting his forces across Zoncah (?) 
river, his people commit outrages, are under no command, it 
P is said he Designs to give up the Nabob of Muxadavad's (Murshi- 
dibad’s) Servants’ Houses at Patna to plunder. Chief of Council 
obliged to increase peons to prevent Insults.” 

Safdar Jang entered Patna City with Hedāyat Ali Khan on 
the 7th December, 1742, and after visiting it encamped at 
Bankipur, five miles west of it. From tbat place he began to 
act as the virtual ruler of Bihár. Having ordered Hedayat Ali 
Khan to vacate the Patna fort for his troops after removing every- 
thing belonging to Zainuddin Ahmad, he placeda guard of his Per- 
sian soldiers at the gate of the fort, thus blocking all ingress and 
egress. But Ghulam Husain, as instructed by his father Heda- 
yat Ali Khān, succeeded in bringing out of the fort, during the 
2 night, a considerable portion of Zainuddin Ahmad’s wealth an i 

furniture to a place near it ; these were soon removed by Hedāyat 
i Ali Kbān to a comparatively safe place near his house. On the 

— following day, Safdar Jang returned to the city with great pomp 

. and placed the fort there under the control of his own men. Then 

visiting the tomb of his maternal grandfather, that is, father of 

Saadat Kban Burhün-ul-mulk, lying outside the city of Patna, 

he returned to his camp at Bünkipur. The high officers of the 

Nawüb's government, the Mansabdürs. the Zamindars, the 

— Jagirdars, in short, almost all the gentry of the city, followed 

him there and presented nazars. But Safdar Jang accorded them 

à a cold reception. He took possession of three or four elephants, 
T 


— and three or four pieces of cannon, belonging to Zainuddin 
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English factory at Patna had also to experience some troubles, 
and the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors on 
the 8th January, 1743: '' Safdar Jang is since arrived at Patna 
and forbid all intercourse with Bengal. They (the Patna factors) 
are in a manner confined to the Factory at Patna, could not 

send goods away...” 

Thus Safdar Jang's behaviour at Patna was far from 
friendly. He made himself an ‘ unloved guest ' whose departure 
was more desired than his entertainment. On being informed 
of his movements, Alivardi left Orissa for Murshidabad and 
warned him not to enter Bengal. He also wrote to the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah requesting him to recall Safdar Jang, as he 
did not require any help from a man of his nature. Muhammad 
Shah, thereupon, wrote to Safdar Jang ordering him to return 
to his country just on receipt of his letter. On hearing of 
Alivardi's return from Oriss& and of Balaji Rào's coming to 
Bihar to help Alivardi, Safdar Jang made up his mind to depart 
from Patna. He crossed the Ganges at Maner by a bridge of 
boats on the 15th January, 1743, and returned to his dominion. 
Thus the Oudh menace of 1742-43 was warded off. But it created 
a precedent for Safdar Jang's successor, Shujáuddaulah, to covet 
Bihar as a sphere of influence. In fåct, Shujauddaulah's part 
in the battle of Buxar, 1764, was the outeome of his ambition 
and self-interest rather than of any kind sentiment for 
Mir Kasim, the expelled Nawab of Bengal. 

Greater calamities were in store for Bengal. Soon after 
Alivardi's return from Orissa, Ragbuji Bhonsle, 
instigated by  Bhüskar, marched into this 
province at the head of a large army ™ in Feb- 
ruary, 1743,” with the intention ,of realising the chauth of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, which the Emperor Muhammad 


Second Marátha 
invasion, 1743. 


M5 About 1 lac according to Muzaffarnimah, f. 49A and Wala, f. 25B. 
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Sbàh had promised to Shahu and Shabu had in his turn assigned 
to Raghuji. With great shortsightedness the Delhi Emperor 
now tried to save the unfortunate province of Bengal from 
Marathi devastations by calling in external aid. Being per- 
sonally powerless to oppose Raghuji, he persuaded the Peshwa 
Balaji Rao, the great rival of Raghuji, to come to this province 
to chastise bim. In return for the Peshwà's help, the Emperor 
promised him the government of Malwa and a portion of the 
arrears of the chauth due from Patna."* 
Balaji Rao marched into Bibar from the south with a large 
f army of about 50 thousand cavalry. This 
—— merch produced a tremendous consternation through- 
out the province. All through his way he 
exacted blackmail from the inhabitants and harassed them in 
many ways. Ghulam Husain writes that those who paid him 
money or some rich presents could save their life and wealth, 
while those who tried to defend themselves were killed and their 
houses were plundered."”. Ahmad HKhàn Qureshi, grandson of 
Daud Khan Qureshi, founder of the town of Daudnagar in the 
Gaya district, tried bis best to defend the neighbouring fort of 
Ghauspur. But that only brought upon him a terrible chastise- 
ment by Balàji's soidiers, who besieged the fort and compelled 
him to ransom his life for fifty thousand rupees.'” The town 
of Daudnagaur was sacked and plundered. The citizens of Patna 
grew alarmed and became very anxious for the security of their 
life, honour, and property. Some of them even sent their 
families away to Hájipur on the northern bank of the Ganges. 
But fortunately for them Balaji did not go to Patna. He 
marched through Tikaàri,  Gayà,  Miànpur, Bibir, and 
Monghyr, and reached Bhagalpur, his troops maltreating and 
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"s Cert Bip tbe: people of tl jose places. A large number of the 
Au Savadi of Bhägalpur. crossed over to the other side of the 
ue Ganges. Buta brave lady, widow of Sarfarüz' B general Ghaus. 
* ‘Khan w ho had died a heroic death in the battle of Girià, being 
i | unable to 1 remove herself with her large | family, , boldly resolved to 

| / defend her house and honour to the last dfop of her blood. m 
r Highly impressed with her courage, Balaji left her property 
and effects untouched, and deputed a detachment of his body- 
guard to guard her house till the whole Maratha army had gone 
out of the place. 

Some persons hostile to Alivardi then reported to Balaji that | 
the Nawab had stationed at the Teliagarhi pass a faithful general : 
with a body of troops and three pieces of cannon to oppose bis 
advance, and that he should, therefore, enter into the plains of 
Bengal through the Pachet road. He did not accept their advice 
but sent for some of the petty Rajahs of the neighbouring 
Colgong hills, and promised them handsome rewards if they 
could point out to him the path leading to Bengal through the 
Rajmahal hills. Though disposed to help him, those Rajahs could 
not show him the path as they were unfamiliar with the ranges 
of hills that separated Bengal from Bibar. At last an old 
Rajput inbabitant of the Colgong bills, named Sitaram Ray, 
came forward to guide his army through ‘ secret passes’ into 
Bengal, for a reward of one lac of rupees." He led the 
whole Maratha army, as Mr. Holwell has described, ** at first 
Westward, a point or two southernly, until he found a pass, 
which he sought for about the centre of the range of the Colgong 
hills. This pass found, was his mark for the remainder of the 
expedition ; ; he carried them through this pass by very quu | 
cable roads with much facility, until the mouth of it opened - 

. upon the level country between the Colgong and Teliagurry - 

. (Teliagarhi) hills; from hence his course was due south, : — sa 
led to the second pass through the last-mentioned hills; tbis. pass : 
(obe accomplished with equal ease; from hence for two — — 
Pa n Tvis. — H. Ep p 187-41. — 
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= Crossed the level country, that lies between the Telliagurry and 
—. Rajmabal mountains, shaping his course about south-east; at 
night be told the General (Balaji) be must bait until the morning. 
In the morning he led them due south, and in the evening of 
the same day entered a pass which guided them through the 
SRR | Rajmahal mountains, and landed (if we may 
Tan Sod —— be allowed the expression) the whole army, 
without the loss of either man or horse, on the 
plains west of the city of Rajmahal at a little town called Benian 
Gang on 13th of March, 1743."'™ It took them six days 
|. . to reach that place from Bhagalpur, and the old man returned 
home with due rewards."* Then marching through the plains of 
Birbhum,"* and the bhigh road leading to Murshidabad,'” the 
Peshwa encamped near Mankarah,' which is situated ten miles | 
south of the Murshidabad city, while Raghuji bad fixed his camp 

! at Katwah."* 
Thus the two Maratha armies reached the plains of Bengal. 
Every quarter of west Bengal was filled with alarm and conster- 
‘i nation, ™® and the Nawab was apprehending if he would not 
: be shuttle-cocked between the two forces. He decided, however, 
to utilise the Peshwà's help against Raghuji and started from his 
camp at Amaniganj " to meet him. His generals, Mustafa 


173 Jbid, At first sight it might appear that Holwell's * Benian Gang ' was Renaoell's 
i ' Baniagong' (the modern Beniágrám). But this village is twenty miles south-esst of 
= Rājmahal, and Holwell writes that bis ' little town ' Benian Gang lay west of Há'ma'al, 
gh. There is no Beniagong (Bevidgrim) to the west of Rájmahal near the foot oí the Hà:tnahal 
» bills, but there isa village koowa as Bámangáwüo, about one mile to the north-west of 
E ! Tippábàár Ry. Station on tbe E. I. R. Loop Line, and about seven miles south-west of Rájmahal. 
m x ‘Evidently then this village corresponds to Holwell'a * Benian Gaog.' Iam indebted for this 
Qo piece of information to Babu  Manibhusan Sarküár, Dy. Ranger of Forests, S&bebzanj. This 
point has been also discussed io J. B. O. R. S., Septewber-December, 1923, pp. 568 71. 
— M Holwell, I.H.E., pp. 140-41. 

"5. Biyar, Vol. II, p. 524. Futther details about the Peshwà's route have been noted 
by Sir J. N. Sarkar in his * Fall of the Mughal Empire,’ Vol. I, p. 93, Footnote 
. W6 Yusuf, f. 43. 
AT Letter to court, 13th August, 1743. 
WT Siyar, Vol. II, p. 424; Yusuf, f. 42, VS Pbi. 
18 Muzaílarnümab, f. 49a; Letter to Court, 13th August, 1713. 
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f icco mpanied him with. their banners aloft so that the Peshwa 

" —— with the strength of the Bengal army.” 

: n: NE After a few days’ negotiations, the Nawab 
Vand Palas at Of Bengal and the Peshwa met ina conference 
at Plassey on the 31st March, 1743. The 
Nawab agreed to pay Sbāhu the chauth for the 

province of Bengal, and 22 lacs of rupees to the Peshwa, who 
promised to ** accomodate matters" with Raghuji in such a way 
that he might not invade Bengal in future. The Peshwa 
received also some elephants and jewels ™ as presents. Pressed 
by the Peshwa, the Nawab had to pay him the whole amount ™ 
before he could persuade him to march with him against their 
common enemy, Raghuji."” 

On hearing of the march of the allied — and Poona 
troops, Raghu]i — his camps at Kütwah and Burdwan and 
ran away to Birbhum." But the Nawab and the Peshwa crossed 
the Bhagirathi the next day and chased him vigorously.™ After 
two or three days’ march the Peshwa pointed out to the Nawab 
that the Bengal army would not be able to overtake Ragbuji and 
so he should pursue him personally with his light Maratha 
cavalry.” The Nawab agreed to this, whereupon the Peshwa 

* marched rapidly the following day, overtook 

Vers ir sail spolio Raghuji in time, inflicted a defeat on him, and 
compelled him to leave Bengal with great 
loss of his men and much of his bagzage. '" Bhaskar, who bad | 
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been waiting near Midn&pur with a party of soldiers, also retreat- 
ed to his country through Orissi.'™ The Peshwà too being 
duly satisfied returned to Poona. Thus the two Maratha armies 
left Bengal by the end of May, 1743." 
Alivardi returned to the Murshidibaid city, where his 
mother soon died at the age of ninety.” His 
pAlivardi came back nephew Zainuddin went back to Patna and 
had a defence wall constructed round that 
city in the teeth of opposition from the citizens." There 
were at that time some intrigues and troubles among the 
Officers of Alivardi at Dacca.’ Gokulchind, an eminent 
financier, employed as the diwün of Husain Quli Khan at 
Dacca, accused his master before Shahamat Jang of having 
misappropriated some money. Husain Quli, therefore, lost 
his office, which was conferred on Yasin Khan, faujdár of 
Dacca, and the post of faujdür was given to Mir Qalandar. 
Husain Quli soon returned to  Murshidábad and got himself 
reinstated through the influence of Ghasiti Begum, eldest 
daughter of Alivardi and consort of Shabimat Jang. Yasin 
Kbān felt insulted and thought of retiring to private life, but 
he was persuaded by his friend Ataullah Klan, faujdár of Raj- 
mahal and Bhiagalpur,, to act as his deputy there. Husain 
Quli proceeded to Dacea, and being now assured of Ghasiti 
Begam's favour, became arrogant and overbearing. He dis- 
missed Gokulchand and appointed Rajballabh to his post. He 
soon came back to Murshidabad to live close to his patroness, 


leaving his nephew Husainuddin Khan as his deputy at 


Dacca. 


195 Yusuf, f. 44 ; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 525; Riyaz, p. 351. 

1”  Lotter to Court, 13th August, 1713, para, 8. 

73 Muzaffarbümab, f. 52A — * 

1M Siyar, Vol II, pp. 526-27. This opposition wis due to the fact that it could not 
be erected '" without raining the houses already built on the site of the old wall, or close 
to it. Thus there was already an old wall in à dilapidated condition. Reonell (Mernoir of 
the Map of Indostan) noticed there a wa!l in good condition; this might be the wall built 
under Zoainuddin's orders. 

1% Siyar, Vol, II, p. 525. 
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Qaráwwal'"" at the head of 20,000 horse- 

men™ to invade Bengal through Orissa and 

* — Midnapur. This time Raghuji had no fear of opposition 

/ from the Peshwi, because, on the 31st August, 1743, Sbáhu 

i had effected a compromise between the two rival Maratha 

k chiefs by defining their respective spheres of influence. The 

 subahs of Malwa, Agra, Ajmere, Allahabad, and the two estates 

_ of Tikari and Bhojpur (including Dāudnagar) in Bihar yielding 

an annual revenue of 12 lacs of rupees, fell to the share of the 

Peshwà, while the rest of Bihar and the subahs of Oudh and 
Bengal (inclusive of Oriss&) to that of Ragbuji.”° 

Alivardi heard of Bhaskar's march on his way to Rajmahal, 

and so returned to Murshidábád in two days." The reappear- 

ance of the Maráthas bewildered him to a degree. Much of 

his military strength had been exhausted, 

tor eee’ — many of the Bengal soldiers had lost their 

lives on the  battle-ficlds, the province had 

been terribly devastated, and the exchequer of its government 

had become bankrupt, mainly due to the payment of a subsidy 

to the Peshwà in 1743, and the expenses of maintaining a huge 

= army and of providing necessary equipments for war. To add 

to these, the Nàüwab's own health had been too much shattered. 

to enable him to lead his army in person. So, from various 

considerations, he now decided not to meet sword with sword, | 
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a —— 1% Litter to Court, 3rd August, 1744, para 8. 
WC ^25 w Siyar, Val. U, p.533. Ali Qurü wwal was 3 one of the Maratha leadera that had | 


& embraced. the Muhammadan faith and was surnamed Ali Bhai."'— Riyaz, p. 317. Ghalám x 
Hussain nites that be was a famous general whom Bhaskar entrusted: ‘with command over — 


. E “rsemen. 
TAAN — Yusuf, f. 45. : A 
‘he ae = Ibid ; Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 528. 
i og 2% Aitihāsik Potravyavahar, TI, 35 and (36; Sarkar Fall, Vol. Tp 10. 
DTP Wani A. 
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^ et to frustrate the designs of the Maráthas by a strata- 
gem. 
| With this object in view, Alivardi held frequent copsulta- 
tions with his brave and designing general Mustafa Khàn.** 
Mustafa Khàn expressed his willingness to undertake the 
E: task of entrapping and massacring Bhaskar with his followers, 
J conditionally upon his being promised the governorship of Bibar. 
 Alivardi having agreed to it, Mustafa Khan began to hatch 
a plan in secret. He opened negotiations 
xi ri resolved to with Bhaskar and informed bim that his 
stratagem. master wanted peace and compromise and 
i he himself would try to bring it about.™ At 
this, Bhaskar slackened his military preparations and expressed 
his desire to meet Mustafa Kban. To expedite matters, 
 Alivardi sent his diwün Janktrim and Mustafa Khan to 
 Bbhàskar's camp at Dignagar, 32 miles south-west of Katwah, and 
himself went to Mankarah."* Mustafa Khan and  Jànki- 
Yam won Bhiaskar’s heart with fascinating speeches and sacred 
E vows, and convinced him of the necessity of a meeting between 
EN sm and Alivardi in order to arrive at a definite settlement 
aoe chauth affair.™ But still entertaining some suspicion of 
ul play, Bbhüskar, instead of going personally to Alivardi's 
oe all at once, sent Alibbai Qariwwal with 25 horsemen 
in the company of Mustafa Khan apparently to pay respects 


d 4 
"4 


hc u" the Nawab but in reality to ascertain the actual state of 
Ti rs there. Alivardi, Jankirüm and Mustafa Khan con- 
sd his heart with sweet, artful and impressive speeches,” 

E oio him to believe in the desirability and practical 
‘utility of a meeting.™ He was then sent back to Bhaskar 
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- J— Biyar, Vol. II, p. 528. 

Tn —— ines 611-42 

— Tow Muzaffarnám sb, f. 4&A ; Yusuf, f. 46; Mabárastrapuránpa, lines 611-42. 


= Ma Iraporapa, line 6:2; Siyar, Vol. II, P. 529 
MT Thid 1 Yusaf, t. 46; Wafa, f. 28B. 
* m Tb id. 
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ALIVARDI AND HIS TIMEB. — 
with Mustafa Khan and Jankiram. All of them exhorted 
Bhaskar so much that he was led to banish all suspicions from 
-his mind. When Mir Habib warned Bhaskar against the 
assertions of the Nawab’s agents,” both Jankirim and Mustafa 
Khan took solemn oaths according to the forms of their res- 
pective religions,””°—Janakiram by touching the sacred water of 
the Ganges and tulasī (a sacred plant) leaves and Mustafa Khan 
by holding a copy of the Koran in his hands. While these 
negotiations were in progress, Alivardi tried to humour Bhaskar 
by sending him delicious fruits and other  food-stuffs, 
produced in Bengal or imported from outside.™ Bhaskar 
agreed to meet  Alivardi at Mankaral *™ on the 3lst 
March, 1744.™" 

Alivardi knew it well that for the fulfilment of his perfidious 
design strict secrecy was needed. He had, therefore, disclosed 
his intention to no one save Jankiram, Mustafa Khan, and 
Mirza Beg Khan, and wanted to make others believe that he 
was eager for peace." As the day of interview drew near, a 
magnificent tent was pitched *" at Mankarah, and a large space 
of ground was enclosed with high screens of canvas. In the 
morning of the appointed date (31st March),  Alivardi went 
inside the tent with his nephew Saulat Jang, Ataullah Khan, 
and Mir Kazim Khan, leaving a party of his troops at some 
distance behind the tent."^ Mir Jafar Khan was posted at the 





"9 Mahá&rástrapurága, lines 647-50, 
no Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 529; Riyaz, p. 348. According to Riyüz, Mustafa Kban ''had 
with bin under a cover a brick instead of the Koray, and bolding it he repeated onths." Cf. :— 
" Kichu kintu jadi mine kara tami | 
Korága daramüna kairá kirk kháichi ami 1 
Jinkiram kabe gaügàa!ala 4alagrAma laiá | 
Kichu cinté näi tomike üániva*milaia s "' 
Mabüràastrapurápa, lines, 654-60. 
Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 520; Mozaffarnüámab, f. 44A ; Yusuf, f. 47. 
Ibid. 
Letter to Court, 3rd August, 1744. T4 Moseffarbamab, f. 44^ ; Riyaz, p. 348. 
Acco: ding to Yusuf (f, 47) the tent waa pitched one day before the date of Inlseviuw. 
Siyar, Vol. IT, pp. 529-80; Muzaffarnamah, f. 45R, 
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gate of the tent with a few soldiers; Haider Ali Khan was 
COT ,q asked to wait on the way through which the 
Alivaidi. Maráthas were to come; and Mirz& Dawar 
Quli was placed at a short distance from him with his artillery.*" 
A batch of picked soldiers was kept hidden beside the wings 
of the tent."* After these arrangements, Alivardi disclosed 
his intention to Saulat Jang, Atáullah Khan,” Mir Jafar Khan, 
and Fakrullah Beg Khan, and asked them to stand fully armed 
in two close rows inside the tent." Out of curiosity, a large 
number of men flocked to the spot from different quarters.™ 
Bhàskar arrived at Mankarah on the 31st of March with 
MX Lu 22 generals and Alibbai Qarüwwal ** keeping 
with Alivardi at 15,000 or 20,000 horsemen at a distance of 
— four miles from the Nawab’s tent.“ Mustafa — 
Khan and Jànkiràm received him at the gate of the tent and 
conducted him inside ?" ; but they soon went away on the plea 
of executing some important task." Bhaskar then proceeded 
in front of the Nawab, when the tent-pitchers following his 
(the | Nawàüb's) signal ‘f dropped down the screens of the 
pavilion, tied them strongly with tent ropes, and cut off the 
ingress and egress of friends and foes.” ^" Mirza Hakim Beg 
introduced Bhaskar to the Nawab, who being duly satisfied as 
to his identity after enquiring thrice, ordered his concealed 
Assassination of Oldiers to fall upon him and his companions." 
Bbàsksr and bis Mir Kazim Khán, Bar Khordir Beg, and some 
cae others rushed upon Bhaskar and his generals. 
Mir Kazim Khan killed Bhaskar with one stroke of his sword, 
and his generals ™ also were soon dispatched.” 
^ bid. T5  Riyüz, p. 348. 219 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. $29. 76 Yusuf, f. 47. 
Muzatffarnámab, f. 45B ; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 529. =: J]bid, p. 530. 
Muzalffarnünah, f. 46A ;  Riyiz. p . 948. 74 [Ibi] ; Mabaàrásgtrapuráge, line 671. 
Siyar, Vol. II, p. 530. 76 Riyāz, p. 345. 
Ibid ; Muzaffarnümah, f. 46B ; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 53) 715 ë Tbeid, 
22 according to Siyar (Vol. IT, p. 530) ; 19 according to Yusuf, f. 49; 17 aeccord!ng to 
Wala, f. 28B; 70 according to Letter to Court, 3rd August, 1744, para. 8. 


™ The Muhdristrapurigpe gives a slightly different account in this connection. Accord- 
ing to it, the Nawab left the tent after talking for some time with Bbàskar, on the plea of 
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C Qoo Mustat a à Kh ax spay fra Ki by RE — upon the leader- 
“ess Marktha soldiers c onc a large number of them.™ 
— himself mounted his elephant. and chased his fugitive 
) . enemies p - ‘Katwab.™  Raghuji Gaikwad, who being too 
T Mebiaie wade shrewd to be moved by Mustafa Khan's and 
(sion of tbe Marāı Jünkiràm's oaths had kept himself outside 
. the tent, fled away homewards with ten thousand horsemen and 
with as much baggage as be could quickly load.™ Other Maratha 
detachments roving about Burdwan and Dignagar and in the 
tracts lying between Midnapur and Rajmahal also took to their 
heels. Thus *' the whole Morattoe (Maratha) army fled out of 

the province.''* On returning to the capital 
to meaty et "9 city Alivardi distributed ten lacs of rupees 

among his soldiers in recognition of their ser- 
vices. Further, in response to his request, tbe Delbi Emperor 
bestowed the title of Babar Jang (tiger in battle) on Mustafa 
Kbàn, and of Bahadur (valiant) on Mir Jafar Kbàün, Fakbrullah 
Beg Khan, Haider Ali Khan, and others, who had fought so 
gallantly against the enemy. They were also promoted to higher 
ranks.  Alivardi himself got the surname of Shujá-ul-mulk (the 
valiant of the kingdom) and a special khelat of honour." He 






e» 


a 
answeriog the call of nature. When he did not return for along time, Bhaskar wanted 
to leave the place to take his bath and meal, and Mustafa Klin aleo agreed to follow bim. 
But just ns Bhüskar was getting ov his borse, Mustafa Kbün struck him with aword and 
left him dead cn the ground. 

"i =Muzaffarnimoh, f. 46B ; Siyar, Vol IT, p. 620. 

233 Ibid. The Siyar (Vol. Il, p. 580) mentions the following interesting incident in this 
connection :— | 

While Alivardi was about to mount bis elepbant, one of his slippers was missing. 
"Irusthave my other slipper," said the Nawab,‘ before I can lay my feet upon the 
bare groond." “* Pray," screamed ouk & vdice, '* is this a time to lock out fora slipper ?"' 
" Mo indeed," replied the Nawab, '* it is not, but were I now to go without my slippers 
yon would not fail tomorrow morning to say that Aiivardi was in such a burry. to get out of 
the frey that he left bis slippers behind," - — 

Siyar, Vol. Tl, p. 531 ; Riyüz, p. 349. Ps 
ww Ibid. Wali writes that 200 Marāthas were wade prisoners. — 
uM us nm Letter to Court, ard August, 1744, pare. 8. | 
BY — ^ ficti Vol. I, p. 531.; Yusuf, [.49, 
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1 “now a a the number of his troops from a sense of relief and 
1 security. “7 Shahimat Jang gave himself up to pleasures and 
T brought a dancing party from Delhi with a lavish expenditure.™ 
= But Haji Ahmad being dissatisfied with his brother went away 
= — to his son Zainuddin Ahmad at Patna. His dissatisfaction was 
due to the fact that the post of faujdár of Hugli, so long coveted 
by him, was given by Alivardi to Sayeed Ahmad after his return 
from Orissà. Sayeed Ahmad had a quarrel with the Alimans 
(Germans) at Hugli over the question of customs."* Some 
oppressive measures of one of his officers, named Subhān Singh, 
excited the Germans to make a night attack on the Haugli fort, 
but they were opposed violently by the guards and had to flee 
away in boats in the morning. Sayeed Ahmad thereupon sent 
Husain Razà Khan and Subhàn Singh with a strong force to 
besiege the factory of the Germans. But being devoid of ex- 
^ perience and guided by a false sense of security, they began to 
take rest in the garden of Omichand near Hugli, when at dead 
of night the Germans fell upon them. This created a confusion 
in their camp and they took to their heels. On learning this 
Alivardi sent Mir Jafar Khan to chastise the Germans at Hugli. 
Mir Jafar Khan besieged their factory, which was soon vacated 
by them. Some people believed that Mir Jafar Khan accepted 
a bribe of 10,000 rupee’ from the Germans and allowed them to 

|J  — escape out of their factory.” 

mn The tragic fate of Bhaskar and his companions generated a 

— burning desire for revenge in the mind of 

^ Em Maratha i^^ Raghuj, who was  thenceforward on the 
look-out for an opportunity to advance again 

into Bengal. He got it in the course of a year, when Mustafa 
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Ibid ; Muzaffernimah, f. 47B. 
Yvsuf, f. 49, 

Ibid. 
* Mozaffarnimah. f. 47B. 
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|. 94 ALIVARDI AND HIS TIMES 


Kban, the foremost of Alivardi's Afghan generals, raised the 


; li rai is master and 
Ee "cables "er standard of rebellion against bis S 


Mustafá Khan created invited Raghuji to invade Bengal. He marched 
| sen oppo'tunity for it. | 


immediately at the bead of 14,000 cavalry and 
reached Orissà in March, 1745.  . 

As after Mustafa Khan’s rebellion, his nephew, Abdul 
Rasul Khan, had joined his standard, Durlabhràm, son of Rajah 
Jankiram, had been appointed deputy governor of Orissa." The 
new governor was a weak-minded priest-ridden man, too much 

ei addicted to superstitions.™* Bewildered at the 

Dorlabhram im- 

risoned by the sudden approach of the Marāthas, he first shut 

; himself up in the fort of Barabati for 

about a fortnight, after which he was foolish enough to 

visit Raghuji in his camp where he and bis followers 

were made prisoners."' He was taken to Nagpur where in 

September, 1746, he approached Visaji Vikāji 

we” miese ia to persuade the Peshwa to mediate for his 

release.*“ His father Jankiram ransomed him 

in December, 1746, by paying 3 lacs of rupees to Raghuji.™ 

The fort of Barábàáti was bravely defended for one month and a 

few days by a lieutenant of Durlabhram, named Mir Abdul Aziz, 

a Sayyid of Simaina.™ But he surrendered it 

Batic ^ ‘® at last for want of provisions on condition that 

his as well his followers’ person, honour, and 

property should be left untouched by the Marithas and no one 
should be compelled to join them.™ 


Siyar, Vol. II, p. 546. 
Ibid., p. 534. 

Ibid., p- 645. 

Ibid., p. 540. 

5. P. D., Vol. 20, letter No. 37. 

Ibid., letter No. 46; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 547. 
Ibid., p. 546. 

Ibid. 
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Alivardi had gone to Patna in pursuit of the Afghans when 
Shabàmat Jang communicated to him the report of Raghuji's 
advance." He immediately started back for Murshidabad. The 
Afghans being still in open rebellion, and the city of Murshida- 
bad being rather insufficiently provided with means of defence, 
he thought it expedient to manage somehow or other to put off 
opposing RKaghuji actively as long as possible, and accordingly 
deputed Munim Ali Khan to him with a false proposal of peace. 

Raghuji could study the situation well and 
Alivardi*s attem 


humour Regbuji - demanded three crores of rupees.” Alivardi 
some time. 


prolonged the negotiations for about two 
months and a half till, fortunately for him, Mustafa Khan was 
slain near Jagadishpur, 18 miles south-west of Arrab, on the 
20th June, 1745." This relieved him of an extremely 
embarrassing situation, and enabled bim to assume a strong 
attitude towards Raghuji. He now wrote 
na veg ique to him: ''An agreement brought about by 
one gms dint of money, is the effect of either im- 
potence, or some great hope. As to the first, I inform you that 
by God's blessing, my warriors are more covetous than ever of 
another engagement with you, and more desirous of fighting than 
hunters are getting at their prey. And as to the second article, 
L must tell you, that they cannot expect any benefit from enter- 
ing into a treaty with so unfortunate a Commander as yourself. 
Matters standing thus, the aggreement you expect, cannot be 
brought about but by a battle... .'' ^" 
But this intimidation did not stop Raghuji's advance. He 
entered the Burdwàn district in the month of June, 1745." 
which ‘caused great confusion and prevented 
—— Burdwao Business from going on at several Aurungs.''*? 
On the 20th July he proceeded to Birbhum 
whence he sent his detachments to Cuttack, Midnapur and Hijli.™ 


74 Ibid. ' 
49 Ibid. 9 Letter to Court, 11th August, 1745 151 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 547. 

* 2 «Letter to Court, 11th August, 1745, para. 9, 2839 Ibid. 
m Riyar, Vol, IT, p. 5417; Yusuf, f. 58; Muzaffarnamah, f. 67A, 














NM. — — | eS xot 7 nae’ 
To | — Murtaza Khan, s on lof Mustafa. A ‘Khan, x 
I E u Tr ‘han, : and some other distressed Afghans, | who had been : 
sp nding their days of. adversity, after the death of Mustafa 
La Kha , in the mountains of Magror near Chainpur and Sāsārām, 
= sent piteous appeals to Rughuji to rescue them.*** Considering 
* that t their alliance would strengthen his party, Raghuji marched 
i M. towards Bihar at the end of the rainy season of 
fy — march into 1745.5* Passing through the jungles of north 
| Birbhum and the hills of Kharagpur (south of 
. Monghyr), he reached Futwah, and having pillaged and burnt 
— plundered Shaikpura and other villages in the estate of 
Tikāri, and then forded the Son river. After rescuing the Afghans 
he re-crossed the river at Arwal and advanced 
| — — with towards Patna. Due to the alliance of the 
— the number of his soldiers now 
swelled to 20,000 men.™ 
Alivardi left Murshidabad for Bihar in the month of Oeto-- 
ber, 1745, at the head of 12,000 choice 
Alivardi's march into — 
Bibür in porsoit ofthe horsemen, with a strong determination to 
cx copas expel the Marüthas out of that province. On 
hearing of his march, the Marüthas fled from Patna to the south. 
The Nawab encamped for a few days‘at Baánkipur and settled 
some quarrels in the family of his nephew Zainuddin. Then he 
proceeded to attack his enemy through Naubatpur (13 miles 
south-west of Mithapur, the site of the Patna J unction Railway 
Station) with an army fully replenished and supported bya 
powerful artillery.™ But the Marāthas avoided an open fighting 
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95 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 547. ° 
a: x NE ‘Yusef, f. 58. 

Sat AME a Letter to Court, 81st January, 1746, para. 11. 

L — sa Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 548; Yusuf, f. 58. 

AUS es - UNE iater M Orar 81st January, 1746, para. 112. | e. 5 

4 (00 9M» Tbe commanders of the vanguard were Mir Jafar Kban, and Shamshir ı 
* * * E Khön ənd Sardir Khan; at the lett, Zainui 
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 Perioss dotting ei beyond the range of a cannon-shot, till his 
— — escape army reached Rani's tank near Mehib Alipur 
QUOC WE (on the east bank of the Son, 19 miles south- 
west of Naubatpur), where Raghuji had fixed his camp. Here 
the vanguard of the Bengal army under Mir Jafar Khan and 
Shamsbir Khan attacked Raghuji all of a sudden. The other 
portions of the Maratha army tried their utmost to save their 
chief, who ultimately escaped due to a negligence on the part of 
Sbamshir Khan or, more probably, to his treachery.™ In the 
meanwhile, Alivardi had advanced to join his army in chastising 
the Marathas. But Raghuji fought bravely and held his ground 
during eighteen days’ fighting, though he was struck in the 
mouth by a chance shot,™ and two of his generals, named 
Mahimaji Baba and Sankaráji Baba, were killed on November 
14 and 20 respectively.” 

— Suspecting Mir Jafar Kban and Shamshir Khan to be 
traitors at heart, Alivardi felt rather perplexed. But his Begam, 
who often helped him with sound advice, now also came forward 
to give some comfort to her worried husband.** On her own 

pori ; initiative, she sent Tagi Ali Kban and Muzaffar 
; eee awe p Ali Kha as envoys for peace to Ragbuji.™ 
Raghuj. —— Raghuji, acting under the advice of Mir Habib, 

A refused to accede to the proposals of the Nawab 
Begam, and started for Murshidabid with a view to plunder- 
ing that city before the Nawab could reach there. ™ 


flank was put under the charge of Sayeed Ahmad Khan, who was supported hy Shah Jabányár 
an Umer Khan. Raham Kbio was seated on the elephant that carried Alivardi's main 
standari; and Alivordi ws in the cenye with the flower of his soldiers commanded by 


Fakhrullah Bez Khan, Norallah Bey Khao, and several other veteran and faithful genersls.— 


Siyar, Vol. TY, p. 549. 





1 Siyar, Voi. IL p- 549, 3¢2 Yusuf, A 590. 
am 8. P. D., Vol. 2), Leiter No. 74. 
T4 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 550. 15 Ibid, 

|» Ibid; Yusuf, f. 60. 
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The Nawüb's troops crossed the river Son with great diffi- 
culty, suffering mightily from want of provi- 





— Both Kegbuii ^n! 
P atiesral p ae nee ida sions. Two eminent officers of Zainuddin, 





wards — Murabidabéd ; Jaswantnagar and Mir Ghulam Ashraf, joined 


fough the wa 
pee nh se them after having undergone great troubles, on 


their way, at the bands of Marathas.  Alivardi 
turned towards Bengal through Maner and Patua. On the way 
Raghuji with five or six thousand men turned back and fell upon 
him, near Bhagalpur, on the stream of Champanagar. Alivardi 
with only 600 men charged them most vigorously and drove them 
away." He was ably served on this occasion by one of his 
officers, named Dost Muhammad Khan. 

Apprehending that his march through the high road might 
bring him again into conflict with Alivardi's troops before he 
could reach Murshidabad,*™” Raghuji marched from Bhagalpur 
through the hills and jungles of Santāl Paraganüs and Birbhum.” 

. He arrived near Murshidábàd on the 21st 

in Bengal sse December, 1745, and pillaged ‘‘ the towns over 

against Muxadabad (Murshidahad) and several 

villages about them,'' *? such as Jhapáidah and the garden of 

Mir Jafar. The Mnráthas roved for three or four days through 
the southern and western suburbs of thé city. 

Proceeding along the main road Alivardi reached Murshi- 

dabad on the 22nd December, 1745."' He 
A sharp engagement goon marched against Raghuji, who had fled 


near) átwah and 


Ragbu/i's defeat. He towards Katwah on hearing of his advance, 

so 4 - 
— lasting Mir and overtook bim at Ranidighi (tank) * near 
ag ny ao) E Katwah. A sharp engagement ensued, which 


resulted in the defeat of Raghuji with heavy 
losses in men and baggage, and compelled him to retreat to 


Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 550; Muzaffarn&msh, f. 69A. 
Yusuf, f. 60; Siyar, Vol. 1T, p. 550. 

Ibid. 

Letter to Court, Blst January, 1746, para. 116. 

Ibid. | m 

Cf. Gabg&rüma's '' Varðbamāne RAgidigbira pare,” 
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Nagpur. ** He left bebind in Bengal two or three thousand 
Maratha horsemen and six or seven thousand Afghans, including 
Ghulain Murtazà Khan and Buland Khün, under the command of 
Mir Habib, ** to continue his work. On the 3rd January, 1746, 
the Marathas appeared about six miles west of Cassimbazar. *^ 
The English factors at Cassimbazir wrote to the Council in 
Calcutta on the 17th February, 1746, that the Marathas - ** still 
continuing near them makes it impossible to send the bales (of 
cloths) down with safety.” "* But in the beginning of March, 
Ataullah Khan advanced witha '' large force ’’ to expel the 
Maráüthas, whereupon they * quitted the island (of Cassim- 
bázàr).'' *" 

Roving bands of Marathas, however, remained scattered in 
Burdwan, Bánkurá, Midnapur, Cuttack, and Balasore.** The 
Council in Calcutta stated in the letter to the Court of Directors, 

dated the 30th November, 1746: ''A body 


— —— — of Marattoes bave continued at Midnapore the 


places. whole season under the command of Meer (Mir) 


Habib, some of the party are in Ingellee 
(Hijli) and Deans Town (near Diamond Harbour) which places 
they have been in entire possession of." Practically the whole 
of Orissi remained under Mir Habib's control. But Alivardi 
did not march there immediately to expel his enemies. After two 
bard campaigns in Bihar, he thought it necessary to remain 
at Murshidabid for some time to restore peace and tranquillity in 
the ravaged tracts, to recuperate strength, and to conciliate his 
soldiers. "" Dost Muhammad Kban and Mir Kazim Kbān now 
received special favours. During this respite Alivardi celebrated 


Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 661; Yusuf, f. 61. 

Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 551; Muzsffarnümah, f. 69A; Yusuf, f. 61. 
Letter to Court, Slat January, 1746, para. 122 

Letter to Court, 22nd February, 1747, para. 83, 
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m aueh. reat pomp the “marriage ceremony of his —— 
* —* i E ‘the —— Mir Habib apprehending chastisement 
suite — by Alivardi appealed to Raghuji for help and 
S 
ped reinforcin 





prevented agreed to pay him a subsidy of 11 lacs of 
Mir Habib in Orissa. ^ rupees.  Raghuji was thus tempted to think of 
sending an army to Bengal under bis son 
Janoji with Karande, Vagh, Gaekwad, and some other Maratha 
sardars.* In the month of November, 1746, he mobilised his. 
troops for the intended expedition, * but his financial difficulties 
prevented him from actually sending it. ™ | 
Alivardi could not afford to delay any longer to recovery of 
* OrissA. He soon appointed Mir Jafar Khan, 
nu Alivardiw. — bakhshi or Paymaster of his army, deputy 
of Orissa. governor of Orissa.^? Mir Jafar Khan received 
in addition the post of the faujdar of Midnàpur 
and Hijli. He left his cousin Mir Ismail (son of his maternal 
uncle) as his substitute in the post of bakhshi, sent Subban 
Singh as his deputy in the post of faujdür at Hij', and 
marched from Murshidabad in November, 1746, with about 
8,000 cavalry and 12,000 infantry ^' with the object of 
expelling the Marüthas. * On Mer Jafar Khaän's arrival 
at Midnápur, a party consisting of both the Marathas and 
the Afghans fled towards Balasore.™ But 

Mir Jafar defeats e*t p 
Sayyid Nur near he advanced a little further and inflicted 
— a defeat on Mir Habib's lieutenant, Sayyid 
Nur, near Midnapur, about the 12th December, 1746." Mr. 
Kelsal, chief of the Company's factory at Balasore, wrote to 


"Y^ B. P. D., Vol. 20, No. 44. 
?n ][bhid, No. 41. e 
2% bid. 
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the Couneil in Calcutta on the 16th December that Sayyid 
Nur ‘* with his two head officers were killed and the Marathoes 
that escaped passed through that place in their way to Cuttack 
in hopes to join Meer (Mir) Habib who is on his march 
thither from Connacah (Kanikaé) the Rodjah (Rajah) of which 
place with his family be (Mir Habib) had taken prisoners. 
That the Phousdar (faujdür) of Balasore had sent away all 
his things and was ready to fly himself, Mir Jaffier (Mir 
Jafar) with 15,000 men being hourly expected.""™ He 
wrote again on the 25th January, 1747, that Mir Habib was 
encamped *'* about Two miles distant from the town (of Balasore) 
with Eight Thousand Horse and 20,000 Foot, that hei: 
raising Batteries along the river (Bara Balang) side and planting 
cannon upon vessels with a Resolution to make a stand against 
the Nabob's forces.'' ** 
Jànoji, son of Raghuji, had by this time arrived at Cuttack 
SES an odes with a large army, and intended to proceed 
sion; march of Jano. northwards to help Mir Habib. This caused 
—— great apprehension in the mind of Mir Jafar 
Kban, though he had 20,000 men with him. He hurriedly fell 
back from Midnapur to Burdwan, being pursued by the vanguard 
of Janoji's army, which» captured some of his elephants and 
baggage. "' 3 Alivardi strongly censured ™ this disgraceful 
retreat of Mir Jafar Khan, and sent a strong force under 
Ataullah Khan Sabet Jang and Fakhrullah Beg Khan to rein- 
force bis party at Burdwan. ™ They bad an indecisive 
engagement with the Marathas under Jünoji joined with those 
Treachery of Mir under Mir Habib. An evil motive soon gained 
J&fer and At&ullab. possession of the minds of Mir Jafar Kban 
and Ataullah Khan, and they formed a conspiracy to seize the 


"^ Jbid. 
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governments of Bengal and Bihar after assassinating Alivardi. 
But the Nawab came to know of their secret design in a short 
time and inflicted condign punishment on them.  Atàullab 
Khan was dismissed, the contigent of Mir Jafar Khan was 
dissolved, the paymastership of the Nawüb's army was bestowed 
on Nurullah Beg Khan, and Subhàn — was appointed faujdar 
of Hijli. ™ 
The treachery of these generals, on whom Alivardi had 
relied so much after the defections of the veteran Afghan 
generals like Mustafa Khan, Shamshir Khan, Sardar Khàn, 
and others, could not cow him down, though he was then an 
old man of seventy-one. He personally led his army to Burdwan 
and defeated the Marathas in a furiously contested battle.™ 
The Marathas tried to create a diversion in their favour by 
J making a dash upon Murshidabad and plunder- 
Defeat of JAnotinesr =. - : . k 
Burdwin ani bi» ing it in his absence. But being hotly 
Mua ne ee pursued by his troops, *" they could not 
carry their resolve into effect and were forced to run away to 
Midnüpur. ^ Alivardi then returned to his capital as the rainy 
season was about to set in. Throughout the year 1747 the 
Marathas remained in possession of Orissa up to Midnapur. * 
The outbreak of a formidable Afghén insurrection in Bihar 
Alivardi's march into 1n the beginning of 1748, the consequent 
Bihar in 1748. death of his brother Haji Ahmad and 
Zainuddin, and the temporary usurpation of Patna by the 
insurgents, placed Alivardi in an extremely critical situation 
and compelled him to march to Bihar once 
The Marāthas scat- s ‘ 
tered in different parts again. In the meanwhile, the main body of 
M npe the Marathas under Janoji had advanced from 
Midnapur to a locality near Burdwan, and there were “ several 


Biyar, Vol. II, pp. 555-56; Yusuf, f. 66, 
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straggling parties of them about the country.'’™ Some of 


them were attempting to enter Dacca by the Sunderbuns, *? 


some had come up to the Tanna's Fort near Calcutta, ™ while 
a large number entered into Murshidábàd, "' and plundered at 
Cissimbazar a fleet and some goods of the Company in charge 
of Ensign English. " The English Company tried, through 
the intercession of Omichünd, to ‘‘ recover the whole or any 
DO VSAA part of the Company's goods '' that had been 
recover theirgoods, cap- plundered by the Marathas, ™ Omichand 
tured by the Marathas, Me 
through the inter. sent one Bowàn Singh (?) to Janoji, who gave 
cession of Omichand. . d? 2: ? 

the following reply: Bowàn Sing has 
arrived with me and acquainted me of the depredations made on 
the Company's boats ; had 1 been informed of it before I should 
have made strict enquiry among the army about it. But after 
the boats were plundered the prisoners that were brought from 
them never made use of the Company's name, otherwise I should 
have stopped all the goods. Now they are dispersed among 
many and in diverse places, however to oblige you what steps 
I have taken Bowàn Singh will advise you. I am now going 
to Patna to destroy my enemies and transact some other affairs, 
which has occasioned a delay, however when I arrived at 
Boglepore (Bhagalpur), „I will use all my endeavours to recover 
all your goods." " The Council in Calcutta then tried to 
obtain a redress for the Company's losses, caused by the plunder- 
ing of the Maràthas, by appealing to the Poona Court. In com- 
pliance with its request, Mr. Wake, President of the Council 
in Bombay, sent a messenger to Shahu Rajah with a prayer to 


Consultations, 25th February, 1748. 
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Ibid. 
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redeem the aforesaid losses of the Company in Bengal, but the 
messenger returned ' without any written answer from the 
(Shahu Ràjah)," and “ his trifling excuses ''. — all 
hopes of redress. * 

With a view to harassing Alivardi by forming an alliance 
with the Afghan insurgents, the Marathas had decided to post pone 
plundering west Bengal for the time being and to move towards 
Bibār in pursuit of the Bengal army. " . So Mir Habib 
marched with 5,000 horsemen and 7,000 — ^* through 
the hills and the jungles of the Santal Parganas, ™ and 
— m emerging in the vicinity of Bhagalpur made a 
sued Alivardi's army surprise attack on the rear of the Nawab’s 
and fought an indeci- 
sive batte ner army near the stream of Champanagar. But 
Er. this party was repulsed after causing only 
some loss to the camp-followers.™ 

Soon the two batches of the Marathas under Mir Habib 
ag AE E SE and Jànoji joined the Afghans at a little dis 
the — Afghàns nesr tance to the east of Patna City.”  Jànoji 
PEN and Mir Habib presented rich vestments and- 
other articles to Shamshir Khan and his friends. Mir Habib, 
accompanied by Mirzā Muhammad Sāleh,-Moban Singh, and 
afew other distinguished persons, wert to enjoy a feast, which 
Shamshir Khan had arranged for him. After the entertainment 
was over, Mir Habib was conducted into a magnificent 
room for afternoon rest. Shamshir Khan ordered his people 
to allow him a sufficient repose, but to detain him, when he 


94* Consultations, November, 1718; Letters to Court, 27th J»nuary, 1749 and 10th 
August, 1749, 337 
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would want to go away, by demanding 30 or 40 lacs of rupees 
y eT ee for the expenses of the troops that they had 
stratagem to realise raised to help the Marathas. Mirza Saleh tried 
"Habib (onda hi to save Mir Habib out of his difficulty. He 
inia. advised some of his horsemen to go away from 
the camp and-to return suddenly, shouting that they were pursued 
by the Nawüb's troops. This raised a tumult and confusion, 
taking advantage of which Mir Habib sought to run away to his 
own camp. But he was obstructed on the way by two Afghan | 
generals, who put forward their demands. Mir Habib argued 
that the enemies being so close, the settlement of money matters 
should be deferred. But the Afghan generals did not allow him 
to go until he promised to pay two lacs of rupees, for which a 
banker became bis security."^ This behaviour of the Afghan 
generals wounded Mir Habib's feelings to a great extent. 
So, when the Marathas and the Afghans had to fight against 
the Nawab, the former in a rather indifferent manner attacked 
the Nawab’s forces only from the rear, and '' employed them- 
selves in plundering the spoil, instead of assisting their allies." = 
Alivardi inflicted a crushing defeat on the allied Afghan and 
Maratha troops at Ranisarai, eight miles west of Barh, on the 
18th of April, 1748.°% Mir Habib and Janoji then fled away 
towards Murshidabad with a view to plunder- | 
Crushing defest — ing it in the Nawüb's absence." But on the 
nir ay Bent way Janoji heard of his mother's death and 
Jano: to Nigpor. of retreated to Nagpur ™ leaving Mir Habib with 
the major portion of the troops at Midnapur. 


Raghuji Bhonsle soon sent his younger son Sabaji Bhonsle 


310 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 566 ; Yusuf, fs. 79-80. 

n ‘Orme, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 12. 

m Letter to Court, 19th November, 1748. For further details, eide Chapter IV. 
aa Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 576. 
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"o (o “reinforce him with a party of horsemen.’ With his 
TA: — — headquarters at Midnapur, Mir Habib sent 
detachments to plunder different parts of 
Orissá. Thus, though Bengal and Bihar 
| enjoyed a respite from the ravages of the 
E EC ———— Orissa still remained under their control."^ 

Alivardi left Patna after appointing Sirüjuddaulah nominal 
. Deputy Governor of Bihar with Rajah J ànkiràm as his deputy, 
and returned to Murshidabaid on the 30th November, 1748.°" 
After a short rest he left his eapital about the middle of March, 
1749,*" and went to Katwah to assemble his troops for the re- 
covery of Orissa."" A few months ago he had sent Haider Ali 

^ Khan, commander of his light artillery, to Burdwan with 
8,000 soldiers to intercept the advance of the Maratbas from the 
south." Arriving at Burdwan on his way to Orissa, Alivardi 

A s ordered Haider Ali Khan’s troops to accom- 

lor. the recovery of pany him to Midnapur, but they expressed 
their unwillingness to move forward unless 

their arrear dues were cleared off. Alivardi sent Mirzi Hakim 

Beg and Ghulim Ali Khan, father of Yusuf Ali Kbàün,"* to the 
mutineers, and proceeded personally also before them; but they 
would not stop their clamours. Highly enraged at this, he 

_ dissolved the whole detachment, and nothing daunted marched 
towards Midnáüpur with only 5,000 or 6,000 cavalry but 
without a single piece of cannon.™ On hearing of his advance, 
Mir Habib set fire to his own camp and fled away with his 
followers to the south. The Nawab did not enter into the town 


"5 S, p, D., Vol. 20, letter No. 55, refers to SabSji Bhonsle’s return from Bengal to 
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of Midnapur but crossed the river Cossai (Knàasai), and encamped 
on the other side of it. The Marāthas had stopped in the jungles 
of Midnüpur, where they were pursued and defeated by Dost 
Muhammad Khan, Mir Kazim Kban, and some other generals 
of the Nawab. On the 5th May, 1749, Mr. 
— be Marithas de Henry Kelsal, Chief of the English Factory at 
feated near Midnápor. Cuttack, informed the Council in Calcutta of 
the Marathas '' being encamped within sight 
of the Kuttack Factory and that the Nabob's (Nawàb's) forces 
were distant but 3 cose (6 miles) from that place." Again, on 
the 8th May following he wrote that '' Nilla Pundit with the 
command of a strong party of the Marattoes (Marithas) was 
encamped close to the Factory, and that their putting off the 
plundering of that place was the saving of it, for as their horse 
entered the town the Nabob (Nawab) appeared and immediately 
sent part of bis forces over the river and pursued them and got 
up with them in a very small time.'" ^? 

The Nawab continued to pursue the Marathas up to Balasore, 
where he was informed that Mir Habib, Sàbà]i, and their soldiers 
had retreated into the jungles of Cuttack."*' He proceeded towards 
Cuttack, and having crossed the two branches of the river Vaita- 
rani at Bhadrak and Jajpur, halted at a placed named Bara, about 
36 miles north of Cuttack.” Sayyid Nur, Sarandaz Khan, and 
Dharmadas Hiazari, who had joined the Marathas after deserting 

Alivardi and had been placed by them in charge 
og eerie advance = of the Barabati fort, now sent letters to him 
communicating their desire to renew their al- 
legiance to his authority on bis arrival at Cuttack.” But he paid 
no heed to these overtures and continued to pursue the Marathas 
through the forest, amidst various odds and uncertainties. When 
the fugitives could not be “traced even after a long and tedious 
X? bid. 
33 Letter to Coort, 10th August, 1749 A.D, 
1" Siyar, Vol. II, p. 577. 
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! to make a surprise attack on the fort of Barabati at Cuttack.’ m 
er eighteen hours’ tiresome march, with his army reduced 


E o only ‘three hundred soldiers,™ already fatigued, he arrived 
E before the fort of Barabati on the 17th May, 1749. The — 


garrison in the  Barübati fort instead of 

ei. of Orias opposing the Nawāb’s army agreed to sur- 
render it the next day.™ In the morning of 

the 18th May, when the officers of the fort went to see the 


Nawab, Sayyid Nur and Dharamdas were put under strict — 


confinement, and Sarandaz Khan, who offered a slight resis- 
tance, was killed.“ On hearing of the sad fate of these officers, 

the garrison resolved to defend the fort, and shut its gates. 
The Nawab thereupon invested it. After holding out for 
fifteen days, the besieged garrison surrendered themselves to 
him." Thus was Orissi recovered from the hands of the 
Marathas. » 

| The English factors at Cuttack closely watched the Nawab's _ 
movements. Mr. Henry Kelsal wrote to the Council in Caleutta a: 
on the 19th May, 1749, '*that the Nabob (Nawab) was encamped » : 
within three leagues of Cuttack, and that he hourly expected to X 
hear the news of the Meerabib’s (Mir Habib’s) and Angosherff's (?) B 
being delivered into the Nabob's (Nawüb's) hands by their own tu 
Jemindar (Jamadar) " ; and two days later he again reported 
that ' some of the people whom he had sent to follow the 
Nabob's (Nawab's) army were returned with the news of his. m" 


having entered Cuttack. That on his approach Meer (Mir) - 
Habib with the Morattoes (Marathas) fled,” ™ 
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In order to avoid the approaching rainy season, Alivardi 
decided to return to his capital as soon as possible after appoint- 
ing some one deputy governor of Orissa.“ Both Mir Jafar 
Kbān and Durlabbrim refused to accept this post under the 


apprehension that 7,000 or 8,000 Maràáthas,"* who had concealed 


themselves in the neighbouring jungles, would return after 


Alivardi's departure." He then appointed a cavalry officer, 


named Shàh Abdus Subhàn Khan, to that office, and started 
back for M urshidabad.™” 
But Cuttack was soon re-occupied by the Marathas. Six or 
seven days after Alivardi's departure from 
— dra nd re- Cuttack, they came out of the jungles and 
presented a gallant opposition."* ^ Alivardi heard of this disaster 
after his arrival at Balasore on tbe 6th June, 1749." But he 
was not in a position to return for the recovery of Cuttack, as 
his troops had been greatly fatigued and the rainy season was 
about to set in. So he marched quickly towards Murshidabad 
amidst various troubles and privations,“” and reached there 
early in July." The hardships of the distant campaigns 


affected his health at the 73rd year of his life, and soon after his 


return to Murshidabad; he was attacked with a serious illness, 
which lasted till October, 1749.°" 

"The Marathas were then engaged in pillaging different 
parts of Orissà and even threatened the English factory at 
Cuttack.“" Mir Habib and Mohan Singh went to Balasore on 


74 Yusuf, f. 04. 

V5 Yousuf, f. 97. 
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* of 40,000.''*"^ About the month of December, a detach- 
ment of the Marathas was creating disturbances in certain parts 
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did 5th EU while. the Afghans, who formed their rear- 
* joined them two days later to ‘‘ form altogether an 





| near about Calcutta. On the 19th December, Captain George 
Minchin wrote from Dean's town (near Diamond Harbour) to 


the Council in Calcutta ‘‘ that he should distress the Mahrattas. 


to the utmost of his power as he looked on the sloops to be in a 


state of defence sufficient to secure the men from the shot of the 


Mahrattas, he intended to bring them in close to the shore, and 
that he apprehended he will be able to distress them greatly if 
not entirely destroy them.'' ** After Captain Minchin had fired 
13 shots and 17 shells at them, they desired a parley.” 

In such circumstances, Alivardi could not remain indifferent 
and inactive in his capital. He marched to Katwzh, and after 
assembling bis army there, proceeded via Burdwin to Midnàpur 
in December, 1749." On hearing of his advance, the Marathas 
concealed themselves in several places. But Alivardi decided to 

spend that season at Midnàüpur to close for ever 

— Mente, the path of Maratha inroads into Bengal. 
1749, He fixed his camp outside the town on the 
f Knàsái river, appointed» Ali Quli Khan, com- 

mander of Sirajuddaulah's brigade, faujdar of Midnapur, and sent 
a detachment under Sirajuddaulah to Balasore to expel the 
Marithas.“' The vanguard of this detachment under Dost 
Muhammad Khan and Mir Kazim Khiin advanced bravely against 
the Marathas, who took to their heels. Alivardi could not bear 
long separation from his favourite grandson and so went person- 


4 Consultations, 26th October, 1749. 
M5 Ibid, 
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ally to Nārāingarh to see him. They soon came back to their 
camp at Midnāpur. The Nawāb then sought to remove some 
abuses in his army, but this gave rise to a great discontent 
among his troops, and so the plan of reform had to be 
abandoned.™ 
While the Nawab was still encamped at Midnapur, **a body 
of several thousand Morattoes (Marathas) had 
t i T pee uad de passed (gone past) him (early in March, 1750) 
Murabidabad. and plundered the country as far as Rajmahal,”’ 
whence they proceeded towards Murshidabad. 
Mir Habib at the head of 12,000 Maratha horsemen reached 
within four miles of the Murshidabad city and had a skirmish 
with Mir Jafar’s troops ‘‘in which they obliged them (Mir 
Jafar’s troops) to retreat nearer the city . . . the two armies were 
then encamped near each other, and the Morattoes (Marathas) 
were daily sending out parties to burn and plunder all around 
them.’’™ At this, the Nawab left Midnapur and marched 
back to Burdwan,“ whereupon the Maritha raiders fled into 
the jungles lying west of Murshidabad. At Burdwan a 
Zamindàr of the jungle-tracts proposed to Alivardi that he 
would guide him properly through the hills against the Marathas. 
Alivardi marched under-his direction, but on the third day of 
the march the latter committed suicide on account of his 
inability to find out the path in question. So in view of the 
Miverdl cbaesd the difficulties aud dangers of proceeding through 
pomo from place the jungles, Alivardi hastened back to 
Burdwan, where he halted for some time in the 
garden of Manikchind, diwün of the Rajah of Burdwan.“ He 
heard within a few days that the vanquished 
His stay at Midnà- Marithas had returned to Midnapur, and 
pur. 3 
| so went again to that place. — But the 
Marathas had disappeared before his arrival. He intended to 
352 Ibid, p. 582; Yusuf, f. 100. 
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stay at Midnipur for some time as no one ventured to accept 
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: the post of faujdar there. | — 
= Butan unexpected danger soon compelled him to alter his 


E 


plan. Mahdi Nisar Khan, a dismissed and discontented general 


of the Nawab, instigated Sirajuddaulah, in whom Alivardi lived 


and moved and had his being, to make an attempt to become 


rs "d 


| AES the independent governor of Bibàr after remov- 
— ada. ie ing the Nawab’s agent J ankiráàm."^ To give 
Sak Mie dash on Patan effect to this design, the capricious youth left 
— ne Midnapur under the pretext of visiting the 
palaces at Murshidabad. He started from the capital city with 
his Begam Lutfunnis’, joined Mahdi Nisar Khan at Jafar 
Khàn's garden, and attacked the Patna city. Jankirim found 
himself in a fix. He could not leave the city undefended, but at 
the same time he apprehended that any injury to Sirijuddulah 
would deeply wound the feelings of his grandfather. His troops 
bravely opposed the assailants, but were driven back in an 
encounter with them at the Hájiganj mahāllā (quarter) of the 
Patna city. The capture of the entire city was, however, pre- 
vented by them, and the leaders of the insurrection, named Mahdi 
Nisar Khan, Mirza Madàri Beg Deccini, and Amanat Khan, were 
killed in course of the fighting. Thise disconcerted the other 
followers of Sirajuddaulah, who ran out of the city. Sirajud- 
daulah himself found a safe protection in the house of Mustafa 
Quli Khin, brother of his father-in-law Mubammad Iraj Khan. 
Alivardi had left Midnapur immediately on hearing of 
Alivardi's march to Sirajuddaulah’s march from Murshidabad to 
ee ee Patna. He halted at Murshidábád only for 
Bir&juddaulah, one day and marched quickly to Bibar. On 
arriving at Ghiyüspur near Barh he learnt all that happened. 
He hastened to Patna and effected *a reconciliation between 
-Jàünkirám and Siráàjuddaulah. Jankiram governed Bihar eff- 
ciently * till his death in 1752 A.D. | | 
MD | -  Biyar, Vol. IT, pp. 583-88; Yusuf, fa. 103.07 ; Muzaflarnümah , fa. 82B-89A E 
“ST Musaffarnimab, f. 80A, ite - 5 
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During his stay at Patna Alivardi was attacked with a high 
fever. But he could not remain there, as the 
Marathas still threatened Midnápur, which he 
bad left in charge of a few incompetent officers.*^ He proceeded 
with Sirajuddaulah in a boat to Murshidübàd, being attended 
on the way by some eminent physicians, and recovered by 
September, 1750. But he could not take rest for some time, 
NS because the news of his illness at his old age had filled the minds 
of his soldiers at Midnapur with great despair, and the tactless- 
ness and cowardice of his officers, Durlabhram and Mir Jafar 
| Khan, had emboldened the Marátbas to fall 
manh to Mdeapur "^ upon that place. So, in a rather weak state of 
health, he marched to Midnapur in Decem- 
ber, 1750,'* defeated Mir Habib and compelled him to run away 
ak ust eredi into the neighbouring jungles. Being further 
of Mir Hahib: return chased by the Nawab’s army, he retreated 
of Alivardi to EBpra^.— towards Orissa. The Nawab then returned to 
Katwah postponing the expulsion of the Marathas till the next 

LE year. 
a m Time sometimes solves what baffles the best of human 
endeavours. Repeated campaigns and ravages, during no less 
pa than eight years, brought no lasting benefit to the Marāthas. 
k This led them to think of gaining something 
eiie tox — parties hy an amicable settlement, with the Bengal 
n * Nawab. The Nawab also could not check 
i their depredations in spite of constant vigilance and profuse loss 
NA of men and money. Worn out with incessant toil and weighed 
4 down with age at the 75th year of his life, Alivardi had no 
- inclination to continue active fighting with the Marathas any 
longer. The western and southern parts of his province had 
= been devastated, and the inhabitants there panted for peace and 


` Alivardi's illness. 


ass Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 589. 
359 J]hbi4, p. 590. 
3e Ibid; Consultations. 61h September, 1751 A.D, 
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safety. "Thus, both the parties became eager for peace by 

the year 1751. 
Negotiations for a treaty began to be carried on by Mirza 
Saleh,’ on behalf of the Marathas, and Mir 


— f^ a Jafar, on behalf of the Nawab. Mirza Saleh 


was introduced by Mir Jafar to the Nawab 
at Katwah. They then proceeded to Murshidabad and settled 


the conditions of the treaty. It was finally signed with the 


consent of the Nagpur Court, in May or June, 1751, on the 
following terms : — 

(D Mir Habib should henceforth be regarded as being in 

the service of Alivardi and should be appointed 
Dam nu om by. hir Deputy Governor of Orissà on his own 

behalf. He should spend the surplus revenues 
of Orissa to pay off the arrear salary of Raghuji's soldiers. 

(2) From 18th Agvin 1159 B. S. (October, 1751)** twelve 
lacs of rupees should be paid annually to the Marathas from the 
Bengal revenue as the chauth of that subah in two kislis (instal- 
ments), on ‘* condition that the Marathas would never set their 
foot again within the dominions '' of Alivardi. 

(3) The river Subarnarekha (wrongly referred to as Sona- 
makià by Ghulam Husain) near Jal#sore was fixed as the 
boundary of the Bengal subah, and the Marathas agreed never 
to cross it again." 

Mir Habib was not destined to enjoy for a long time the 
new office, which he obtained after several years' incessant toil, 
bloodshed, and devastation of Bengal, Bibār and Orissa. His 
fortune proved to be the cause of his ruin. Many became jealous 

of his sudden rise to power, and “‘ his strict- 
ness of command gnd his imperiousness of 
temper '' incensed them highly. So when about a year after 


Mir Habib's end. 


X! Siyar, Vol. II, pp. 590-01. 

X! Later known as MosSlih-ud.din Muhammad Khán —Riyüs, p. 861; Siyar, 
Vol. II, p. 591. 

93 C.P.C., Vol. Il, pp. 883-832. ` "4 Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 591, 
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the conclusion of the treaty, Janoji came to Orissa as his father's 


representative to command the Maratha infantry kept there for 


defence, the enemies of Mir Habib poisoned Jànojií's mind 
against bim. Jàno]i summoned him to his tent with his 40 or 
50 followers to submit an account of the revenues of Orissa. He 
was then murdered cruelly under Jánoji's orders at about midnight 
of the 4tb September, 1752,** along with some of his followers." 
Ghulam Husain considers this fall of Mir Habib to be a dis- 
pensation of divine justice in return for the ruin of many 
families and destruction of many houses during the repeated 
Maratha incursions, for which he was responsible to a large 
extent. "The Riyaz” gives a different account of Mir Habib's 
death. It writes that Alivardi himself brought it about by a 
clever trick. He sent to Mir Habib a letter to the following 
effect: '''The letter sent by you has been received; what you 
have written in respect to your plan to extirpate the Mahratta 
(Maratha) freebooters, has met with my approval. It isa very 
good idea; you from that side, and I from this side, will be on 
the alert and wait. By every means possible, try and induce 
them to come this side, and then what is now in the minds of 
us both will come to pass." He sent this letter through a 
messenger, whom he advised to follow a route where he might 
be overtaken by the Marathas. His manoeuvre was crowned 
with success, and Jánoji murdered Mir Habib out of suspicion. 
It might be that Alivardi had some hand in the matter of Mir 
Habib's destruction. After his murder, Mirzi Saleh (Mus&lib- 
ud-din), an officer of the Nagpur Court and one of the negotia- 
tors of the treaty, was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa 
with the mutual consent of Alivardi and the Marathas.™” 


M5 Letter from Chandernagor to Masaulipattam, dated 11th October, 1752, quoted in 





| Correspondance du conseil de Chandernagor avec divers 2° partie, p. 135. 


Ma Siyar, Vol. IT, PP- 592-93. 
Mar Riyaz, P. 360. 
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- The Maratha incursions were perhaps the most calamitous 
events in the history of Bengal during the 
Marche vac” first half of the eighteenth century. Their 
influence was felt, more or less, in every sphere 
of life, economic, social, and political. It isa mistake to think 
that the depredations of the Maràthas were directed only against 
important cities and towns, and that they ceased with the 
beginning of the rainy season. We have it on the authority 
of all the contemporary writers, as wellas certain letters of the 
Council in Calcutta to the Court of Directors, that the villages 
in the interior parts of Western Bengal did not escape ravages 
and plunders at their hands. The cottages and dwellings of 
the poor and the middle class people, living in villages, were 
more miserably affected than the banking houses of Jagat Seth 
or the palace of Nawazish Muhammad in the metropolis. Jagat 
Seth’s house was plundered only once, but the houses of these 
poor villagers were burnt and their property and effects were looted 
from year to year. "The Marathas used to stop only their mili- 
tary operations like actual fights and sieges with the outbreak 
of the rainy season, but their plundering activities were then 
carried on more vigorously than before. 

The Maratha ravages exercised a highly pernicious influence 
on trade, industries, Currency, and agriculture 
of Bengal. As a matter of fact, the economic 
anomalies from which the province suffered during the mid- 
eighteenth century were to a large extent legacies of the Maratha 
raids,” 

In society, the influence of the Maratha invasions was felt 

in two ways—(i) on the composition of the population of the 
(b) Social. province and (it) on the moral prestige of the 
people. We have already observed how a 

large number of people migrated from "Western to Eastern and 
Northern Bengal, or to the British settlement in Calcutta, where 


(a) Economic. 


3? | have discussed in details the effects of the Maratha ravages on different aspects 
of economic life in Chapters VII and VIII, 
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. they expected better protection but not to any other foreign 
settlement. Thus the desolation of the western part led to the 
density of population in the eastern and the northern partof the 
province, and in Calcutta also the population went up." Be- 
sides this, some Maratha families settled about this time in 
certain parts of Bengal. Holwell refers to a Sati case in a 
Maratha family at Cássimbüzar in the year 1743."' The fore- 
fathers of the Maràtha family, now domiciled at Karun, a 
village in the Deoghur subdivision of the district of Santal Para- 
ganas (Bihar), came to Bengal in the train of  Bbhàskar's 
followers, and did not return to their own country.” Some other 
Maratha families also settled in Bengal about the same time. It 
is quite probable that they established themseives here perma- 
nently being tempted by commercial and other advantages, as 

also by opportunities of employment in the revenue-collecting 
departments of the Nawàb's government. Regarding the second 
point, we know from Ganzarama thit during their invasions of 
Bengal the Maratha soldiers lost their old 17th century ideal of 
respect for women, and thit indiscriminate violation was the lot 
of the womenfolk of the plundered or runaway families in the 


Sh 


= A interior parts of the province. 

— The Maratha invasions produced three important effects on 
the Political History of Bengal. First, they encouraged and 
Meta hastened the Afghan rebellions in Bibar. 


(e) Political. Alivardi's Afghan generals served him to the 


— best of their ability during the first few years of his regime; but 
— when bis position was somewhat endangered asa result of the 
= . repeated invasions of the Marathas, they demanded from him the 
W^ | redress of certain grievances, and at last broke into open rebellions 
« and fought in conjuction with the Maratha invaders. They 
EL 












m It is well Foe! that manyeupper clone DR Hindu families moved 'com west 


m Cranford, fiketches, Vol. IT. p. 19, 
Ti ae | bave collected some records of this Maratha family settled at Karam, from the 
| atoðy ot which I hope t» prepare in the near future tbe past history of this family. 
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LEM Les : 
ere e act iv rely : incited and helped ae Mir "Habib « and the associated 
m — these — the way for the establishment of 
a. political supremacy in Orissà. The treaty of 1751 did 
* not, of course. provide for the cession of Orissa to the Marathas; 
. it only assigned to them the revenues of its southern part. In 
_ theory, Orissa remained under the suzerainty of the Bengal 
government. But taking advantage of the growing disorders 
in Bengal, the Marathas gradually established political authority 
in Orissi and annexed it to the kingdom of Berar. We know 
from a number of sources"? that the Maraüthas in Orissa did 
not remain content within their own sphere, but sometimes 
carried their ravages into other parts of Bengal. They proved 
to be a menace to the Bengal Government till Orissi came under 
British control in 1803 A.D. | 
Thirdly, the ready offer of shelter by the English to some of 
the ravaged and runaway inbabitants of the plundered areas of 
Bengal within the bounds of the Company's settlement in 
Calcutta, engencered in the minds of these people a feeling of 
sympathy for, and faith in, the English Company. The English 
were able to raise a volunteer. army, and a certain amount of 
subscriptions, from the native, the Armenian, and the Portuguese 
inbabitants of Calcutta, to defendthat cify against the threatened 
encroachments of the Marathas. "* This shows that the people 
reposed some amount of con fidence in the support of the English. 
So when, after a few years, Mir Jafar and some of the influential 
Zamindars of Bengal assembled in the house of Jagat Seth at 
Murshidabad to devise plans for the overthrow of Sirajuddaulah, 
the wisest of them, Maharajah Krsnacandra of Nadia, suggested 
the advisability of inviting the help of the English against the 
Nawab, because of their efficient administration of justice, and 
steady protection of those who sought their help.™ 





N». 









95 Records of the E. I. Co., and C. P.C., Vol«.1-4. IT have discussed thia subject in 
my article on the Maràthas in Bengal after 1751, published in the Journal of Indian History, - 
December, 1936, 4 Vañgiys Sübitys Parigat Patrikà Vol XTIT, Part TV. p. 206. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THe AFGHAN INSURRECTIONS 


External aggressions become more alarming and find greater 
opportunity for development ina country if it is tormented by 
domestic troubles. The Maratha invasions, in themselves a 
terrible menace to the Bengal Subah, were intricately associated 
with the rebellions of the Bengal Nawab’s Afghan generals and 
soldiers, who formed the most numerous and powerful element in 
his army. 

The earlier Afghan settlers in Allahabad, Darbhanga, Orissa, 
and Slihet, who may be classed as Indo-Afghins, had been 
replenished in the 17th and the first half of the 18th century by 
a fresh wave of Afghan immigration into Northern India,’ which 

— was 1 part of a larger Central and West Asiatic 
A new Afghio pene- , : : 1 

tration into Northern penetration of it in those times. Afghan 
adventurers found military employments in 
many places either as retainers Or as mercenaries, and some of 
them began to found principalities and build up spheres of 
influence of their own, as in Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad. This 
peaceful Afghán penetration paved the way for, and was con- 
versely assisted and furthered by Afghan invasions from the 
North-West since 1748, just as in the immediately previous 
period prolonged Persian influence and penetration culminated 

in the Persian invasion of 1738-39 A.D. 

Endowed with brilliant fighting qualities and a genius for 
military organization, the, Afghans were at the same time 
strongly attached to the interests of their own clans, and by this 
time they had discovered themselves to be superior to the Mughal 
empire or its offshoots in the art of warfare. They were 


! Sarkar, Fall, Vol I, pp. 43-45. 
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sas, intractable, F and v — Dardi bed: received odi 
— valuable services from the Afghans of Bibar as fs 

47* the naib nazim of that province, and also during 

the first four years of his government as the 

= subahdar of Bengal. Mustafa Khan, the most / 

conspicuous of the Afgbān generals, helped him considerably 

from the first invasion of tbe Marāthas till the assassination of 
Bhaskar. He became also one of his trusted counsellors in 

matters of administration.” But before long he turned out to be 

one of his formidable foes. 

It is often a foible of human nature that an divis 
dual considers himself indispensable for a particular. position 
after a few years' service; ambition und avarice then lead 
him on to a path, which though apparently bright and 
tempting, brings about his ruin in the long run. Mustafa 
Khàn, who was an extremely ambitious man,* was not an 

UI MES exception to this. Uniform success for three 
Must»&& = =Kbao for or four years made him proud and haughty, 
independent power. 

and eager to usurp power independently 
of, or even above, Alivardi." 

Alivardi also was partly responsible for this change in the 
attitude of Mustafa Khan. In a moment of dire necessity he 
bad promised him the Deputy Governorship of Patnaas a reward, 

od if he could assissinate Bhaskar. Mustafa Khan 
suspicions and es executed the task, but Alivardi evaded the Ls. 
trarggement. 

fulfilment of bis promise, and tried to soothe 
him only with sweet words. * This justly offended the Afghan | 
general aud precipitated an open rupture between the — two. 
Mustafa Khan was shrewd enough to realise soon the sinister 
motive of the Nawab,’ and apprehemding some mischief f rom : 





? Siyar. Vol. 11, p. 581. 
| 3 Yusuf, f. 50. 
ieee 4 Wali, f. 929A. 
D s a 5 Siyar, Vol. II, p- 631. 
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him ceased to attend his court since the middle of February, 
1745 A.D. * One day before going there personally, he sent his 
two generals, named Udal Shah and Hakim Shah, ahead of him. 
Shortly after these two brothers had appeared before the Nawab, 
a eunuch ran to the spot carrying the news that the Nawüb's 
Begam was suffering from a violent attack of cholera. The 
Nawab thereupon left the place requesting the agents of Mustafa 
Khàn to wait till his return. But they construed it to be a device 
of Alivardi to imprison them and left his court before his return. 
They met their master Mustafa Khan, when he was about to 
enter the Nawab’s court, and expressed their apprehension before 
him. Mustafa Khan, who had already grown suspicious, readily 
believed in their statements and returned to hisown house. This 
"being reported to the Nawab, he tried to remove Mustafa’s 
suspicion by deputing to him Nawazish Muhammad, who, 
however, with all bis efforts, failed in his mission. 
Mustafa Khán soon resigned the  Nawáüb's service, and 
having mustered a body of 9,000 Afghan horsemen besides a 
powerful batch of infantry,’ pressed his demand for the Deputy 
AMT PECORE Governorship of Bibar. He claimed also the 
Nawáüb's authority by arrear pay of his soldiers amounting to 17 lacs 
Mustafa Kbān. i : 
of rupees, which the Nawāb paid him at once 
without examining his accounts." The Nawab, on his part, 
adopted some precautionary measures, and kept his troops ready 
round his palace aud the buildings of his relatives, under Nawéa- 
zish Muhammad Khan, Sayeed Ahmad Khan, Mir Jafar Khan, 
Haider Ali Khàn, Fakhrullah Beg Khān, Nurullah Beg Khan, 
the Afghan general Umar Khān with his sons, and also under 
Fateh Rao and other Hindu generals." Mustaia Khan could not 
win over to his side the Afghan generals, Umar Khan, Rabam 
Khan, Shamshir Kban, “and Sardar Khan, as Alivardi had 


® Siyar, Vol. II, p. 532. 

? Yusuf, f. 51. 

!6 Ibid; Wala, f, 30A ; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 533. 
u Siyar, Vol. I1, p. 533. 
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odor Patna towards the close of February, 1745, at the head of 


eight or nine thousand horsemen, with the 


Mea | Ebto’s object of snatching away the government of 


march 

E E that place from Zainuddin.” At Rajmahal he 
seized some elephants, guns, and ammunition belonging. to 
the Nawab, and began to act openly as his enemy." In response 


to a letter from him, his nephew Abdul Rasul Khan, Deputy 
Governor of Orissa, joined him there with his brigade.” On 


reaching Monghyr, Mustafa Khān besieged the 
Capture of the 


Mongħyr fort by Mus- {ort there, which was then in a bad condition. 


pais and bis advauce Abdul Rasul met an accidental death while 


besieging the fort, but Mustafa Khan soon 

stormed it, captured Husain Beg Khan, the Nawab’s officer in 

charge of the fort, with his three sons," and seized several - 

cannon and some ammunition.” After staying there for ihres — 

days, he marched for Patna with 15,000 cavalry (so. swelled 
probably by the junction of Abdul Rasul's brigade).” 

Thus Mustafa Khàn's open rebellion appeared | as a great 


menace to Alivardi.* Bein 
Mustaf&'s rebellion, eing anxious for the 


—a terribla menace to Safety of his nephew Zainuddin, who was then 


for Zandana, ^" in mahal Bhānwārā” of Tirbut, he had already - 


written to him to come down to Morshidibad — — 
through the tracts lying on the northern side of the Ganges Kb uds 
as to avoid the route through which Mustafa. Khan had been —— 


| et Lordi * 
i " Ibid; Mozaflarnimab, f. 61B ; Yusuf, f. 52. E —— 
13 Ibid; Muzaffarnimah, f. 61B ; Wafā f. 30a ; Letter to Court, lus August, 1745. * e 
Siyar, Vol. II, p. 583 ; Muzaffarnāmah, f. 62B. — as ^ 
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m proceeding.” Many of Zainuddin’s officers advised him to act. 
on his uncle's instruction, as they apprehended disasters in 
. fighting a brave general like Mustafa Khan, who had then under 
his control 15,000 cavalry, 150 elephants, and 50 pieces of 


FIUNT — Y artillery.“ But Zainuddin turned a deaf ear 
oppote the Afgbüns. to their advice, and having decided lo maintain 

his position by opposing the Afghan insurgents, 
Moarriéd back to Patna. Instead of entering into his palace, he 


encamped in Jafar Khan's garden and quickly adopted various 


measures for the defence of the Patna city.” He assembled 
his old troops and tried to raise new ones. Some local nobles, 
like Ahmad Khan. Qureshi, Shaikh Jabànyàr, Shaikh Hamid- 
uddin, Shaikb Amrullah, Karam Khan, Ghulam Jeelani, 
Khadem Husain Khan, Jaswant Nagar, Rajah Kyretcband, 
Rajah Rāmnārain, and other Hindu commanders, were directed 
to raise new levies." Some Zamindàrs of the province, such as 
‘Sundar Singh of Tikari, Namdar Khan of Narhat and Samii, 
Bisbun Singh of Seres and Cotombabh, Pahalwan Singh and his 
brother Sabutbar Singh of Sisirim and Chainpur, and Bharat 
Singh of Arwal, offered their services to him. Thus within a 


-short time Zainuddin could gather fourteen to fifteen thousand 
‘soldiers | on his side.“ His camp was protected on the land side 


by wooden towers for musketeers. These were joined by curtains 
and. were connected with the embankment raised for the security 
of the suburbs against the flood from the jalla or marsh south- 
west of the Patna city. A deep ditch was excavated beyond 
this line of defence, and the earth thus obtained was utilised to 


to form a rampart outside the water. Guns were placed on the 


. " Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 534. 
= tid. 
n Siyar, Vol. II, p. 535 ; Yusuf, f. 52 ; Wafá, f. SIA ; Muza!farnümah, f. 67H, 
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bastions, and portions of the walls were entrusted to different 
generals." Zainuddin’s army was divided into 
several brigades, each being put under a 
| faithful commander ; the first under Abdul 
Ali Khan, uncle of Ghulam Husain, the second under Ahmad 
Khan Qureshi (grandson of Daud Khan Qureshi, founder of 
Dàudnagar), the third under Rajah Kyretchind, the fourth 
under Rajah Rāmnārāin, the fifth under Khidem Husain Khan, 
and the sixth under Nasir Ali Khan.” 
Having taken these precautions, Zainuddin sent a deputa- 
tion to Mustafa Khan consisting of Haji Alam 
Mi attempt to sond  Kashmiri, Maulavi Tegh Ali Khan, principal 
e of the madrasah of Saif Khan at Patna,"* and 
Aga Azimai. They were sent to ascertain the real intention of 
Mustafa Khan. On meeting him on the way they communicated 
to him the following message from Zainuddin: ‘‘ If by your 
departure from Murshidabad you have entirely renounced the 
service of Nawab Alivardi and intend to forget us and to quit 
this province, I, out of regard for our past friendship, request 
that you would kindly come to my house and halt here at- least 
for two or three days so that I may enjoy the pleasure of your 
company, and may provide you with such carriages, tents, and 
. other things as may be required for your journey.” If the dis- 
content you have conceived against the Nawab is of such a 
nature as to admit of a healing band, and your heart tells 
you that my mediation might be instrumental in removing 
the cause of your displeasure, and in taking out the shafts 
that have wounded two hearts once united by the warmest 


attachment, I would be happy to offer my services for so 
. 

% Siyar, Vol. II, p. 538 ; Wafā, f. 31B. 

7 Siyar, Vol. IL, p. 536 ; Wald, fs. 36A-36B. 

T* Saif Kbàán's madrasah stood on the bank of the Ganges, east of Chimni Ghat in 
Patna city. No remains of the madrasah can be traced now. But the mosque atiached to it 
still stands. 

9" Tt is mentioned io the Muzefflarnimab (f. 63A) that Zainuddin expressed a desire 
through bis envoys to pay 2 laca of rupees to Mustefa Khin for the expenses of his journey. 
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desirable an object. But if, on the other hand, you have 
obtained the Imperial sanad for the government of this 
province, be kind enough to let us see it so that we may leave 
this province after delivering it to you without any contest.''? 
—— Mustafa Khan sent a very strong and haughty 
reply. * reply to the effect that his intention was 
neither to renew his friendship with Alivardi 
nor to go out of Bengal quietly, but to wrest the government of 
Bihar from Zainuddin ; and that as regards the Imperial sonad 
for that government, he had the same sanad with him as Alivardi 
had used against Sarfaraz,” that is, the sanad of superior force. 
Early in the morning of the 14th March, 1745,™ Mustafa 
Khan arrived within a mile of Zainuddin's 
neat Paine city aad camp,” and halted in the mango-groves lying 
— on Zainuddin's south of the Patna city." Dividing his forces 
into two brigades,“ he sent one of them under 
Buland Khan Ruhelà to fall upon the rear of Zainuddin's de- 
fences, while he himself proceeded with the other to the front of 
the defences which was guarded by Rajah Sundar Singh, Rajah 
Kyretchand, and some other Hindu generals." Both the divisions 
soon fell furiously upon  Zainuddin's camp.” Some of his 
generals, like Zulfiqar Khan Mewati,” and Rajah Kyretchand, with 
his aunt’s son Lala Uri Lal, bis uncle’s young son Balmukund, 
and his deputy Deepchand, presented a bold 
e artes ee Zain- stand but were wounded and fled away.” 
Many other soldiers of Zainuddin followed 
suit so that there remained with bim only 200 cavalry and 150 


Siyar, Vol. I, pp. 536-37. 

Ibid.; Yusuf, f. 53; Muzaffarnimab, f. 63B. 
Muzaffarn&mah. f. 64A ; Wafá. f SIIB. 
Ibid. e 

Siyar Vol. IT, p 537. 

Wafā, f. 324 ; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 837. 

Ibid, p. 535. 

Ibid: Muzaffarofimah, f. 64B. 

Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 535. 

Ibid; Wafi, f. 33A, 
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l infantry.” Mustafa Kbàn then advanced close to Zainuddin, but 
the latter sat undaunted on his elepbant and by 
shooting arrows killed Udal Shab, Hakim 
Shah, and a few other Afghan soldiers.“ Mustafa Kbhàn's 
> elephant-driver was suddenly killed by a 
elephant-drivers ss musket-shot, and so he jumped down imme- 
diately on the apprehension that the elephant 
being out of control would run amuck causing paric in his 
&onsequent ronfosion TMY. But many of his soldiers thought 
wr hir, oops end that a gun-sbot bad brought him — and 
fled away." 
“The two armies stood face to face with each other for about 
a week." On the 2!st March, 1745 A.D.,* 
inate. ^ Mustafa Khan again charged Zainuddin’ 8 de- 
fences. A section of his army marched against 
Mubammad Jahanyar Kbàn and Ahmad Khan Qureshi, and he 
bimself proceeded to the right flank of his enemy's defences. 
He advanced close to Zainuddin's elephant but was repulsed 
by Jaswantnagar." Zainuddin too fought valiantly.“ A gun- 
Valiant fighting of Shot suddenly struck the right eye of Mustafa 
Srinuddin, = Khan and made him  senseless." Towards 
the evening, his son Murtaza Khan and his soldiers fled away 
Mustafa Khao lost tO Mithapur (the site of the present Patna 
one eye; his reverses. Jonction Railway. Station), carried with bim 
on an elephant. He recovered his senses there and expressed 
regret for his reverses.“ 
The next day Zainuddin pursued the — Afghans 
through Naubatpur (13 miles south-west of Patna Junction Ry. 


din Bravery of Zainud- 


*" Siyar, Vol. Il, p. 590; Yusuf, f. 53. | 

w Jbid. a Ibid. 

** è Yosuf, f. 53; Mozafaroñmab, f. 685A ; five days according to Ghul&m Hossain. 
4) Yusuf, f. 54; Wafā, f. 35A ; Muzaffarrámab, f. 66A. 

“u Wafi, 35B. 

545 "Yusuf, f. 54. 

*^ Muzaffarnimab, f. 66B: Yusuf, f. 55; Bal mullabh, f. 197A ; Biyar. Vol, IT, p. 541 
a — Vol, IT, pp. 641-42. R s 
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station) and Muhib Alipur (on the east bank of the Son, 19 miles 
south-west of Naubatpur), and compelled them to retire to the 
south-west of the Son river. At Muhib Alipur, Zainuddin 
beard of the arrival of Alivardi near Patna.“ The Nawab 
Faust idaed gale: quickly joined him in chasing the Afghans 
uddin snd cbased beyond the frontiers of Bihar as far as Zamā- 
ooo Nir. nia, lying opposite to Ghazipur.” Mustafa 
Khan took soles in a village near the fort of Chunar, which 
belonged to Nawab Safdar Jang of Oudh. Yusuf Ali writes that 
Alivardi thought of attacking Benares, then belonging to Safdar 
Jang, as a sort of reprisal for the latter's unfriendly behaviour 

‘at Patna in 1743. But he could not carry his resolve 
into effect, as the Emperor Muhammad Shab, accompanied by 
Safdar Jang, bad advanced as far as the village of Bankarah 
with the intention of chastising Ali Muhammad Rubhela. Alivardi 

| had to satisfy himself only with the plunder of places adjoining 
i the territories of Safdar Jang." He returned to Patna with 
| Zainuddin in April, but bad to leave that place immediately for 
Bengal, which Raghuji Bhonsle had in the meantime invaded at 

fan ae of Mustafa Khan.” 


y ^ . he expulsion of Mustafa Khan from Bihar did not extin- 
Oy . 34. . guish ‘his ambition. Possessed of a high 
r i- Mog ine decree of valour and an indomitable spirit, he 
EE s remained undaunted in spite of his reverses and 


acute pecuniary troubles, and resolved to strike once more.” 

ye Without losing time, he took steps to repair 
His alliance with 

some Sbátüb&d Zawin- bis artillery and arms and to recruit fresh 

| soldiers from various parts." In course of 

^ three months, before the rains set in, he bad been able to 
assemble a large army of 18, 000 cavalry and 15,000 infantry,“ 

g. 

Dina; "Waf&, f. 38A; Muzaffarbámab, f. 66H. 

e " ‘Siyar, Vol. 1I, p. 542; Muzaffarnimah, fa, 66B-67A; Wala, f. 55; Salimullah, 










91 hid, f. 56; Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 543, 
5 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 543. 
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J Se erg ^ | i 3 » 
= with which he proceeded towards Bihar.” He first.entered the 
|. Sbababad district," where the Zamindars, especially Udwant 
= Singh Ujjainia of Jagadishpur (18 miles south-west of Arrah 
= town), were hostile to Zainuddin.” 

On hearing of all these, Zainuddin started from Patna on 
the 2nd June, 1745, at the head of 13,000 or 14,000 soldiers ** 

including some distinguished generals, like 

Zsainuddin's march à ^ 

from Patna against Sbāh Din Mubammad, Raham Khan Rubela 
ag 9 a Rg and others, to oppose Mustafa Kbàn. After 
Me AD June P fording the river Son at Koilwar he arrived at 
the Arrah town'? and then advanced to Karbani," five miles south 
of the Arrah town. The Afghàns had already arrived at a place 
two miles beyond the village of Karbani, and a sbarp battle 
ensued on the 20th June, 1745." Seated on an elephant, Kyret- 
chànd was commanding the right flank of Zainuddin's army with 
five thousand cavalry and a few thousand infantry; and Ahmad 
Khan Qureshi and Jaswantnagar with their soldiers also 
strengthened this flank." The strong artillery of Zainuddin 
could not excite the slightest fear in Mustafa Kbān’s mind." 
After a furious chase, he compelled the vanguard of Zainuddin's 
army to run away from the field.“ Daud Khan fell dead with a 
number of young soldiers,“ and Kbadem Husain Khan was 
wounded, his guns being seized by Mustafa Khan. The whole 
army of Zainuddin became terror-stricken, but Abdul Ali Khan 
resolved to make a bold stand once more. He was soon rein- 
forced by Mahdi Nisar Khan, Naqi Ali Khan (uncle and brother 
respectively of the historian Ghulam Husain), Shah Jahanyar, 


Ibid.; Muzaffarm4mahb, f. 67B. 


56 

M Siyar, Vol. II, p. 543; Wafá, f. 40A. ^ 
@ Biyar, Vol. II, p 543. 8 Ibid. 

e Wafá, f. 40A. 2 

w Siyar, Vol. II, p. 543. Renoell’s * Gurrabny ` (Bengal Atlas, Shect No. III), or 


* Gurrapee ' (Bengal Atlas, Sbeet No IX). 
Letter to Court, 11th August, 17485. 
Wafa, f. 41A. €8  Muzaffarpimab, f. 67B. 
Siyar, Vol, II, P- 644. à | 
— Wafa, f. 41B; Mozaffarnámab, f. 67B. 
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‘Rajah Sundar Singh, Raham Khan Ruhela, Karam Khan, and 


Rajah Ramnirain,” and advanced to oppose Mustafa Khan, who 
also had been proceeding towards Zainuddin.” Suddenly a 


musket-ball fell on Mustafa Khan's chest and made him sense- 
less." He quickly recovered his senses and advanced towards 


Zainuddin, but two arrow-shots by the latter 
stopped his life-breath.” According to Zain- 
uddin's orders, Hashim Ali Khan, superin- 


Death of Mustafa 
hin. 


tendent of his household affairs, jumped upon Mustafa Khan's 
elephant, struck a dagger into his abdomen, cut off his head, and 
exposed it before the army on the point of a spear.” His dead 


body was taken to Patna and cut into two halves, one of which was 
hung at the Pachim Darwüzà (Western gate) and the other at the 
Purab Darwaza (Eastern gate) of the city, before being buried in 
the compound of Sher Shah's mosque, under the orders of Zain- 
uddin." Rajah Kyretchand pusued the Afghan soldiers to their 
camp and captured their tents, horses and many other things.” 
; They fled away tothe village of Magror (14 
His son and follow- £ A 
ers fled away to miles west of Chainpur on the bank of the 
ede Karmanaéa river) under the leadership of 
Mustafa Khàn's son Murtaza Khan.” 
Thus the first Afghin insurrection was fully suppressed and 
Zainuddin returned triumphantly to Patna.“ But fresh troubles 
— aiil- were brewing for the Nawab of Bengal. The 
ance and second distressed Afghan refugees at Magror soon 
Dto meme appealed to Raghuji Bhonsle for help, and the 
Maratha chief invaded Bihar in September, 1745." From this 


Siyar, Vol. IT, p- 544; Wald, fg. 42^ 49B: Muzaffarnimah., f. 68, 

Ibid. € fhid. 

Wafa, f. 43A ; Muzaffarnamah, f. 68A. 

Siyar, Vol. II, p. 544; Warta, f. 63A. 

Siyar, Vol. TI, p- 544. Pachim  Darwázd and Purab Dartedra are still so called 


E I. 


* honat ‘almost all trace: of the old city have disappeared. 


m Wala, f. 43B. 7^ Siyar, Vol. II, p. 515. " Ibid. 
w Vide ante, p. 111. 
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time the Marathas in Bengal definitely received "support from the 
, Afgbăn rebels. During his fight with the 
Afghas Marathas, on the bank of the river Son in 
November, 1745, Alivardi received no help fram 
his principal Afghin generals, Shamshir Khan and Sardar Khan. 
Later on they entered into intrigues with Raghbuji against Ali- 
E Lad Resin vardi to share the government of Bengal with 
from service went him.  Alivardi therefore dismissed them from 
ws ot aaa his service in June, 1746, and they then went 
away with their 6,000 men totheir respective homes in Darbhanga 
in North Bihar.” 

But tbis did not mean the final extinction of Alivardi's 
troubles from the Afghans. Greater calamities were in store for 
him from them, and, by a sad irony of fate, the ground for these 
was paved by his nephew Zainuddin. Puffed up with conceit on 
account of his past achievements, such as his help to Alivardi 
against Bhaskar in 1742 and his successful exploit against 
Mustafa Khan in March and June, 1745, Zainuddin became _ 

Z.insMie. desire Subitious to seize the masnad of Bengal by 
toseizetbe government forcibly removing his old uncle, and by bring- 
of Bengal. . - . 

ing under his control his two brothers, whose 
power and wealth he had seen with his own eyes on his 
visit to Murshidábád on the occasion of  Sirájuddaulah's 
marriage." Yusuf Ali heard from Mahdi Nisar Khan, Pay- 
master of Zainuddin's army at Patna, that Zainuddin intended 
to mete out to his uncle a treatment similar to what the latter 
had done towards his master Sarfaráz Khün." For the fulfil- 

——— a. ment of his ambitious design, Zainuddin 
X — Afgbins became eager to enlist the veteran Afghan 

generals of Darbhanga in his army. He sent a 
letter to Alivardi, through Mir Abul Maāli (who being formerly a 


Iosincerit y 
Alivardi's 
generals, 


78 Yusuf, y 71; Biyar, Vol. II, P. 646. 
T" Biyar, Vol. II, P. 557. 
T? Yusuf, f. 79. 
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= gtéward of Sandat Khan of Oudh cate later on to live at Patna 


under the patronage of Zainuddin), stating therein that the dis- 


missed Afghan soldiers, sitting idly in their homes at Darbhanga, 
formed a terrible menace to his government, and that as it was 


not possible to drive them out of the province, it would be 


advisable to admit their officers and 3,000 soldiers into his service, 
if the expenses to be incurred for maintaining them were paid 
fromi tlie Murshidabad treasury. "  Alivardi consented to this 
proposal rather reluctantly, simply out of fondness for his 


u—— 


W 







nephew. 

After the return of bis agent to Patna, Zainuddin sent three 
persons, named Aga Azimai (who had for some time served as 
Paymaster of the army of Saif Khan, Governor of Purneah till 

1748 A.D.), Taqi Quli Khan, and Muhammad 

Ziinuddin's invites Askar Khan, to the Afghans at Darbhanga, 
tion to the Afgbáos We sn | 

of Dáibhan;i and in- inviting them to come to Patna and to accept 

Ae. WE PR service in hi$ army. By the middle of Decem- 

ber, 1747, a large body of Afghans under 

Shamshir Kban, his sister's son Muràd Sher, Sardar Khan, and 

Bakhshi Bahelia left Darbhanga and reached Hájipur, opposite 

Patna on the northern side of the Ganges.™ Suspecting the 


. 1 Ibid; Siyar, Vol LI, p. 568. 
e n^ Wafá,f. 46A; Yusuf, f. 78; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 558. 
S m n Did. " Ibid. s [bid 
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_ Zainuddin in the Chihil Satun or Hall of Audience™ at Patna. 
ss PAE 42. 4M To create confidence in the minds of the Af- 


ur à 
— 


| ceremon 


"à f ts a * ERU LITERE 23 | z ] 
eee ree  ghans about his sincerity, Zainuddin passed 
of the Afghans »- 


—— Euieuddin. at the & Suicidal order that none of his soldiers 


Meg. Bates. should be present in the Hall of Audience." 


Mahdi Nisar Khan, Khadem Husain Khan, Ahmad Khan Qure- 


shi, and Rajah Sundar Singh, had been then absent from Patna 
on an expedition against the Zamindar of Seres and Cotombah ; 
and the rest of the soldiers remaining there could not attend the 
Chihil Satun according to their master's order." Only a few court- 
ee | iers and clerks were allowed to be present there.” 
noddin's unwise * 
PUE — — They were Muhammad Askar Khan, Mir 
. Murtaza, Muralidhar, the head of the espio- 
nage, Ramzan, superintendent of arms, Sitaram, controller of 
accounts in the artillery department, Mir Abdullah, a prominent 
citizen of Patna, afew men of religious disposition like Shah 
Bandagy and others, and two or three persons, who had come to 
pay respects to Zainuddin.” Thus, in his intense eagerness to 
fulfil his ambition, Zainuddin forgot to take even the most 
His hope for Afghan Necessary precautions. But his fond hope to 
belp was soon belied. secure the help of the Afghans was dashed to 
the ground, and he soon fell a prey to their conspiracy. 
On the appointed day, Ahmad Panie, Murad Sher, and 
Thakur Bahelia,” with 500 Afghans, entered into the Chihil 


m A palace of forty pillars occupied by the Deputy Governors of Bihar. It stood just 
behind the mosque of Saif Khan's madrasah (cide ante, p. 15). Buchanan remarked about it in 
1811-12 : '"Qhehel Sutoon, the palace of the Viceroy of Bihar, which bas accommodated 
many personages of royal birth and which 50 years ago was in perfect preservation and occu- 
pied by the king's son (Shah Alam II), can now be scarcely traced in a few detached portions 
retaining no marks of grandeur," —Bucbanan, Patna-Gaya Report, Vol. I, p. 71, published 
by the B, & O. Research Society in 1936. 

© Siyar, Vol. II, p. 559; Yusuf, f. 78; Waa, f. 494. 

n" Siyar, Vol. IH, p. 559. 

u Yusuf, f. 13; Wafàá, f. 49. 

" Siyar, Vol. II, p. 659. One of them was Mabátāb Ray, a chhatri by caste. 

© Wala, f. 48B. Thikur Bohelið was probably a Bahelid chief in alliance with the 
Afghios of Bihar. z | | 
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Satun to interview the Patna Governor, while Shamsbir Khan 
arrived at the centre of the city, nearthe Kot- 
Advance of the me : | 
Afghan chiefs toin- Wül's chabutard, with 3,000 or 4,000 Afghans 
ee es blocking the eastern gate and the main street 
— 8 ain 8 
leading to the palace. On hearing of Shamshir Khàn's advance, 
Murüd Sher asked his own followers to goout of the Hall in order 
to make room for those who were coming with that Afghan 
chief. * While taking leave of Zainuddin, an Afghan, named 
Abdur Rashid Khan, stabbed him with a dagger, but the blow 
had no effect as his hand was shaking from extreme nervous- 
ness. Murad Sher then advanced to the spot, 
Me wo PEE. him and with a violent blow of his sword cut 
Zainuddin's body into two parts. " His limbs 
were cut into pieces and buried in a plot of land, now known as 
Maqberàá-i-Haibàt Jang, in the Begampur mahallà of the Patna 
city."  Zainuddin's tragic end excites pity indeed, but it should 
be noted that he was paid back in his own coin for having caused 
the murder of Rohsan Khàn Teráhi on mere suspicion of conspir- 
ing against him."^ As a matter of fact, Robsan Khan Teràhi's 
brutal assassination was one of the main causes of Afghan dis- 
content, which had such a violent outburst in 1748. 
A general confusion followed the murder of Zainuddin, and 
many of his officers and personal attendants 
— confusion yere slain or wounded after some unsuccessful 
attempts for self-defence.” A few escaped 
being deprived of their arms and accoutrements. ” In pursuance 
of a pre-arranged plan, Shamshir Khan and Sardar Khan entered 
Zainuddin's palace. The guards of the zenana (female) apart- 
ment fled away, but Zainuddin's widow Amina Begam had 


88 Siyar, Vol. II, p. 550. 

a Ibid. * 

9) Ibid.; Yusuf, f. 73; Wafé, f. 49B. 
9 č Siyar, Vol. II, p. 569. 

s- Vide ante, p. 55. 

s Wala, {.50A; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 560. 
93 Ibid. 
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the presence of mind to shut the gates and thus to prevent 
| Immediate plunder of the harem.“ Then came 
ieee el ale dd the turn of Zainuddin's father, Haji Ahmad, 
family. who had fanned the flame of ambition in the 
minds of his brother and bis son. While the 
Afghins had been entering the palace, Haji Ahmad escaped 
through a breach in a wall and concealed himself in a neighbour- 
ing house." He had an opportunity till 2 p.m. to run away 
to Bengal to join his brother, but his excessive love of weülth 
and women, even at the age of 90, prevented him from doing 
so," till he was seized by the Afghans and brought before 
Shamshir Khin towards the evening. The Afghans tortured him 
for seventeen days to extort from him all information about 
his hidden treasure." They found out 70 laes of rupees in 
cash, and a vast quantity of jewels and bullion, lying hoarded 
beneath the stone of the Prophet's footprint in the palace. 
From Zainuddin's chamber they got about three lacs, according 
to one report, or several thousands, according to another. 
Haji Ahmad died on the 30th of January, 1748, 
m — from the effects of torture, and thus '* gave 
the world an instance of the incompatibility 
of wickedness with happiness.’ "* His dead body was buried 
on the bank of the Ganges near the village Sabalpur, situated 
close to Jafar Khàün's garden.” Guards were placed over the 
mansions of Zainuddin and Haji Ahmad, and members of their 
family became captives in the hands of the Afghans.” 
The Afghin usurpation of Patna for full three montbs 
brought untold miseries on her people." The city was subjected 


M Ibid, p. 561. % Ibid. 
*5 Yousuf,f 74. 
9; ]Ibid, 1.75; Siyar. Vol. II, p. 561. 
9?]* Parker, Tbe War in India, p. 23. 
*? Siyar, Vol. II, p. 561. 
*» Ibid. l 
1% I have discussed the economic effects of the Atabas totherettion of 1748 in Chapters ' 


VII and VIII. 
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to indiscriminate plundering, and the people had to passtheir days 
M e cu^ and nights in extreme agony and fear. Ghulam 
people of Pato» due ` Husain, a citizen of Patna, writes that 
for ruin uw rP^o? the followers of Shamshir Kbān and Bakhshi 
Bahelià ''being restrained by no discipline, 
nor oyer-awed by any constraint, spread throughout every quarter 
of that unfortunate city, where not a day passed without some 
houses undergoing all the horrors of violence and defilement. 
Many families were dishonoured by them, and very few had 
the fortune to escape the infamous practices of that nation of 
miscreanis.''" Salimullah "* gives a similar account: *''They 
(the Afghans) surrounded the houses of the rich men 
of the city and plundered these. The city and its 
environs fell a prey to their ravages ; many lost their life, 
property and family-honour; and the signs of Doomsday 
came in.'"  Waíà also states that the Afghans “‘ plundered 
everywhere, in every street and bāzār (of the city), and took 
away whatever they could find in the shape of cash or kind 
(money or grains, etc.). Murad Sher and Thakur Babelia 
remained engaged for full one month in capturing the wealth 
of the citizens, and they extorted money from the bankers 
by posting reckless guards around their houses. Ahmad Paànie 
destroyed many merchants’ shops ; even the beggars and the 
vagabonds bad to yield to him whatever they had. Many sought 
safety by leaving the city, and those who remained there lost 
both their bonour and wealth.'' ™ 
Leaving his followers, like Murad Sher and others, in charge 
of the Patna city, Shamshir Khan fixed his 


gemis ene camp in Jafar Khan's garden." With a 





í : = - = - 
J Lad - hu eamp at — view to opposing Alivardi, who, he knew, was 


‘a garden. a ^40 à ` 
sure to advance into Bihar to chastise him, 


' "a engaged himself in augmenting the number of the troops." 
n ie alt = 






1?» Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 562. 1€) [, 129 A. 1 fs SIA SR 
' m put, 4. 74; PS Vol. II, p 561. 
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m — whole of Northern India was then infested 


‘se 


with ‘Afghans. To recruit as many of them as possible, Sham- 
p! 
shir Khan distributed money and favours unsparingly. Every 


* 


day the inhabitants of Patna were terrified five or six times 
by the sound of kettle-drums, and on enquiry it was always 
found that some Afghin commander was marching through 
the city to the Afghan camp with so many men to join Shamshir 
Khan." Thus Shamshir Khan and Murad Sher gathered 40, 000 
cavalry and almost the same number of infantry. " They had with 
them also a strong artillery which they has seized at Patna,"* and 

the Marathas under Mir Habib and Janoji 
—— Mes. further reinforced them. On hearing that Ali- 

vardi had left bis camp at Amüniganj for Bihar, 
Shamshir Khan and Murad Sher brought Amina Begam, widow 
of Zainuddin, his little daughter, and his youngest son Mirza 
Mahdi, out of their palace in the city of Patna, and carried 


them through the street to their own camp in Jafar Khàn's 


garden in a bullock cart, without any covering over it or 
curtains on its side, und thus exposing them before the citizens 
who terribly cursed the Afghan villains." 
On the 30th of January, 1748," ^ Mirzà Hakim Beg 
reported to Alivardi the beart-rending news of the treacherous 
EMER IM ERO assassination of his nephew, the disgracefui 
nation tc recover end of his brotber, and the humiliation of 
his daughter. These mishaps at first over- 
whelmed the Nawab with intense grief and despondency.™ But 
he soon screwed up his courage, and decided upon taking the 
bold course of marching to Patna to recover it, to rescue his 
surviving relatives, who were prisoners in the hands of the 
Afghaos, and to avenge the death of his two near relatives. 





1% Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 561. 





oP wr Ibid, p. 663; Yusuf, t. 74. According ! to Wafa (r. 52B) 10,000 cavalry | sad 90.000 
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Having summoned a council of his friends and soldiers, ‘he re- 
counted before them all that had happened at Patna and signified 
| to them his determination to fight his enemies and die a heroic 
death, if necessary, rather than submit to such indignities. He 
allowed them, however, a free choice either to retire home or 
to accompany him in tbat perilous undertaking."* All unani- 
mously swore on the Koran to stand by him till the last moment 
of their life."^ He assured his soldiers that be would clear off 
their arrear dues by instalments.“ Financial help soon came 
" from his daughter Ghasiti Begam and her consort Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan, and also loans were raised from J agat Seth 
Mahiatabchind (who paid 60 lacs of rupees) - and other bankers, 
The soldiers at once received their dues in part.'" Necessary 
arrangements were inade by the Nawab to enable his army to 
get timely supplies of provisions."^ The defence of the city 
. of Murshidabad was entrusted to Nawazish Muhammad Khan 
* and Ataullah Khan, under whom was placed a body of five or 
PO MIX thousand solidiers."* 
A — With these precautions, Alivardi left bis camp at Amantgan] 
—— for Patna on the 29th of February, 1748,* 
- — Menit Tr of with 15,000 or 16,000 cavalry and 20,000 
us infantry 2” When he reached Komrah, 25 
i m liles. north of the Mursbidabad city, on the 14th of March," 
bi is soldiers. refused to proceed further unless they received more 
money. They were, however, soon satisfied by the Nawab, 
; » who resumed his march, and passing through Sakrigali on the 
E 17th of March ™ reached Bhagalpur, and thence 
E batted at Monghyr; advanced towards Monghyr. Fifteen hundred 
A me n sent by Saif Khan, Governor of Purneah, under Shaikh 
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Din MS sna, joined him on the way near Sultánganj."* He 
had also appealed to the Peshwa Balaji Rao for assistance by 
promising him the chauth of Bengal, and the latter was reported 

to be '* within a few days’ march from Patna.” "The Nawab 
halted at Monghyr for a few days to give some rest to his 
fatigued soldiers, and was joined there by Rajah Sundar Singh 
of Tikari with 1,500 cavalry and some infantry, and also by 
Kamgar Khan Mayi, the Zamindar of Narhat and Samai.™ The 
avenging Bengal army marched from Monghyr with a remarkable 
speed and soon reached Barh on the Ganges, 34 miles east of 
Patna.” The allied Afghan and Maratha troops also advanced 
towards Barh to oppose the Bengal army." Shamshir Khan 
left behind his diwin Ahmad Khan Qureshi in charge of 
Patna. 

The Nawab had marched keeping the Ganges close on his 
right side." Just to the west of the city 
of Barh, the Ganges divided itself into many 
branches enclosing several diürüs or islands. The northernmost 
channel formed the stream of the Ganges, and about two miles 
to the south of it ran a narrow stream through the old bed of the 
Ganges. There was one ford over the narrow stream, a few 
miles west of the Barh town. The Afghans had made a strong 
entrenchment here with their big guns, in order to oppose the 
advance of theirenemy.””  Alivardi did not deem it prudent 
to risk a sudden assault in front, but moved southwards for two 
miles under the direction of a local Zamindar, crossed the same 
stream at another ford, not known to the Afghans, and arrived 
near the enemy's entrenched position. At this manceuvre, the 


arrived near Bárh. 


1% ë Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 565; Yusuf, f. 78. 

1 Consultations, 25th February, 1748, 

7^ Siyar, Vol. II, p. 565; Muzalfarnámah, f. 72A, 

125 Biyar, Vol. II, p- 565; Yusuf, f. 78; Walia, f 54B. 
1% Biyar, Vol, II, p. 566. 
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Afghans hurriedly deserted that position leaving behind all 
their guns, and ran away westwards to a place opposite the 
new position of Alivardi.  Alivardi passed the whole night in 
sleepless vigilance, taking every precaution against a sudden 
attack. At dawn, be prayed fervently to God for success in the 
battle of the coming day, and rubbed his forehead with a sacred 
piece of earth of the grave of Imam Husain at Karbala. 

In the morning of the LGth April, 1748, Alivardi moved 
to the village of Ranichock or Ranisarai, eight 
miles west of Barb, and drew up bis army on 
the adjacent plain." Babadur Ali Khan was 
posted in front of all with the Nawab’s big artillery ; behind 
these were placed the lighter pieces in charge of Haider Ali 
-Kban, Rabam Kban, Mir Kazim Khan, and Dost Mubammad 
Kban ; and then stood the cavalry and the infantry of the 
vanguard under the command of Sayeed Ahmad Khan, Allah 
Yar Khan, Mirza Iraj Kban, Rajab Sundar Singh, and Kamgar 
Khan Mayi. The Nawab took his position in the centre of all, 
having Umar Khan and his four sons, Asalat Khan, Diler Khan, 
Abmad Khan, and Mubammad Khan, close to him. The main 
body of the Afgbans bad arranged themselves, opposite the 
Bengal army, in a long line extending for nearly three miles 
eastwards from Rantfsarai, while the allied Marathas stood 
forming an angle with this line in front of the left wing of the 
Nawab's army. The left wing of the Afghan army under the 
command of Hayat Khan, with some big guns, went across a 
narrow stream flowing there into the Ganges, in order to open 
fire on the right wing of the Bengal army when it would appear 
s battle commenced with a brisk cannonade. <A cannon- 
ball soon blew up the head of Sardar Khan, who was reputed 
to be bolder than Shamshir Kbān and commanded nearly half 


The battle of Rági- 
sarái. 


y! 
Ws  [bíd. 
129 Letter to Court, 19th November, 1745. 
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the Afghün army.’ This disheartened the soldiers of his 
division and made them waver. Haider Ali 
Khan, with his musketeers, at once fell upon 
them, and discharging volley after volley 
into their ranks darkened the light of the day with clouds of 
smoke. The Afghans being thus put to confusion, Alivardi 
ordered Shah Jahünyàr and Fakhrullah Beg Khan to charge 
them, but they did not move at all. At this time the Marithas, 
with a view to creating a diversion in favour of their allies, attack- 
ed Alivardi’s baggage in the rear and even advanced near the 
centre. Sirijuddaulah, who wes near his grandfather, took 
fright and requested him to chase them away immediately. 
But paying no heed to this the Nawab ordered the vanguard of 
his army to charge the Afghans directly, and personally pro- 
ceeded behind it. Some of his generals, mounted on elephants, 
rushed valiantly into the ranks of the enemy. The fighting 
became close, every soldier being engaged with his adversary 
standing over against him. Wounded by a musket-ball, Murad 
Sher Khan fell into the howdah of his elephant, when two 
generals of the Nawab, Mir Kazim Khan and Dost Muhammad 
Khan, jumped upon the animal. Even in that wounded 
condition Murad Sher Khan cut off with his sabre some fingers 
Death of Murad Sher Of Mir Kazim Khan, but. instantly bis head 
Kbán snd Sbamsbir was severed from his body by Dost Muhammad 
i Kban. At the same time Shamshir Khan 
also fell wounded from his elephant, and a follower of Diler 
Khan, a general of the Nawab, immediately cut off his head. 
Utterly disconcerted at the death of their leaders, the Afghans 
took to flight, and their allies, the Marithas, who had taken no 
active part in the fighting of the day, also dispersed from the 
feld. The Nawab then possessed himself of the enemy's camp. 
After a few days’ halt at Baikanthpur on the bank of the 
Ganges, five miles east of Fatwah, he entered Patna triumphantly 


Death of Sardar 
Khan. 
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und his heart leapt with an ecstasy of joy to find his daughter 
and other relatives alive. Tlie citizens of Patna, high and low 
alike, participated in profound rejoicing at this passing away 
of the Afghin menace, which had been hanging over their head 
like the sword of Damocles for three months." 
Alivardi deputed a batch of faithful men to Darbhanga to 
ie eee seize the goods and effects of the Afghans. 
uad s chivalrous The women of the family of Shamshir Khan 
members of Sbamshir had been kept under the protection of the 
Ràjah of Bettiah, who requested the Nawab 
to let them go away to some other place. But his request was 
not complied with. Besides sending a party of men to bring 
over the females of the Afghan chief, the Nawab personally 
crossed the Ganges and proceeded towards Bettiah on the plea of | 
a hunting excursion but in reality to intimidate the Rajah, who 
thereupon made over the widow and the daughter of Shamshir 
Khan to the Nawab’s people. The Nawab treated them with 
kindness and due respect, admitting them into his zenānā and 
making suitable provision for their ease and comfort. He got 
the daughter of Shamshir Kban married, with the consent 
of her relatives, to an Afghàn of noble birth, named Shab 
Muhammad Ishaq, and» permitted them, and also the widow of 
Shamshir Khan, to return to Dürbhangà, where some villages 
were granted to them for their maintenance." This generous 
conduct of Alivardi towards the women of his fallen foe stands 


in a striking contrast to the brutal treatment of his daughter 


and other relatives by the Afghün rebels at Patna. 

Alivardi stayed at Patna for six months to arrange for the 
. proper administration of Bihar. His grandson 
BM cersuged Siraijuddaulah was appointed the nominal 
‘of Bibar administration Deputy Governor of Bibar, while the actual 
ite business of adininistration was entrusted to 


Rajab Jankiram as his (Siráàjuddaulah's) deputy. The Nawab 


WO  Jbid, pp. 566-67. UM Ibid. 15. had 
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^ eft] Petia with: both — — Khan. imd: Sirajuddaulah on 
the 6th. November, 1748. He was received at Bhagwangola - by 
Nawázish Muhammad, Husain Quli Khàn, and some other 


His néburd to Marahi. prominent citizens of Murshidabad, and enter- 


EU in November, ed his capital in triumph on the 30th 

November, 1743.'^ He attributed bis victory 
over the Afghans and the miraculous recovery of Bibar entirely 
to the grace of God, and once again sent up a fervent prayer to 
Him, as he had done the night preceding the commencement of 
the battle of Ràpisarài. 

The Afghan insurrection of 1748 in Bihar was indeed a 
calamity of an exceptional kind for Alivardi. 
It did not merely cause immense personal 
losses to him io men and money and a tremendous humiliation 
to his family, but it was also a sort of direct challenge to his 
rule. It gathered strength from the support of Afghan adven- 
turers from different parts of Northern [ndia, and was largely 
influenced ™ by the exploits of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the ruler of 
Afghanisthan, who after capturing Kabul, Qandahar, and Lahore 
had been advancing towards Delhi, and also of another Afghan 
chief, Ali Muhammad Ruhelā, who, passing from  Sirhind 
through Sabaranpur to Bareilly, hade made himself master of 
Rohilkhand (February, 1748). In fact, this period was marked 
by the revival of the Afghàns both in the North-Western table- 
lands and in the plains of India, and they made a fresh bid for 
power on the ruins of the Empire of the Mughals, who had 
wrested the sovereignty of Hindusthin from them at the field 
of Panipath in 1526 and 1556 A.D. Throughout the reigns of 
the Great Mughals they remained a restive and rebellious set, 
a thorn by the side of the alien empire, and Aurangzeb’s policy 
further disaffected the Afghans and Pathans from Kabul to 
Lahore, with disastrous results for the Mughal army. The 


Afghin bid for power. 


Afghans: were one amongst the principal fellers of the decayed | 
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tree of the Mughal Empire. They had often regarded other 
Muslims from beyond the Hindukush as interlopers in India, 
and bad taken up an almost national attitude by putting tbem- 
selves in opposition to every such alien power or adventurer and 
fortune-bunter, such as Alivardi Khan was. 

This Afghün bid for supremacy was indeed a potent factor 
in the history of India during the rest of the 18th century. It 
accelerated the dismemberment of the Mughal Empire, indirectly 
helped the rise of the Sikhs, but seriously opposed the ambition 
of the north-pushing Marathas at the field of Panipath in 
January, 1761, and kept the East India Company in Bengal in 
constant anxiety and influenced their N. W. frontier policy and 
relations with the native states till the days of Zaman Shah 
(1793-1800). In the critical year 1757, the Council in Calcutta 
exclaimed: “f ...by the favour and goodness of God, Abdali 
is returning by continual marches to his own countries.” 
The Durrani menace continued to haunt the imagination of the 
British statesmen in India in subsequent years. Lord Wellesley 
claims to have removed it by sending two missions to Persia, 
first of Mehdi Ali Khan and then of Captain Malcolm.™ 


UM Proceedings of the Select Committee, 21st February-26th December, 1757. 
19 NWollesley's letter to the Secret Committee in London, 26th September, 1501, — Owen, 
Wellesley Despatches, p. 610, 





CHAPTER V 
ALIVARDI AND THE EUROPEAN TRADERS 


The English, the French, and the Dutch were then the 
principal European traders in Bengal besides the minor ones, like 
the Danes, the Prussians and the Portuguese.’ Alivardi knew 
it well that it was necessary for bim to look after the traders in 
his province for its economic interests. ‘‘ He understood perfect- 
ly well," remarks M. Jean Law, the then chief of the French 
factory at Cassimbazar, ''the interests of his Government, 
favoured the poor merchants, and administered justice when 
complaints succeeded in reaching him.''* The Council in Cal- 
cutta remarked in 1747 that it had been ‘‘ customary at these 
Durbars (darbars of the Nawab and the Deputy Nawabs) to allow 
merchants to settle their accounts in a fair manner whenever it 
has been required by either party." Scrafton writes that 
Alivardi **used to compare the Europeans to a hive of bees of 
whose honey you might reap the benefit, but that if you disturbed 
their hive they would sting you to death.'' * Thus when hard 
pressed by the Maratha invasions of Bengal, he exacted contri- 
butions from ihe English, the French, and the Dutch, bis object 
was not to injure ‘the hive of bees’ but only to ‘ reap a benefit ’ 
as a bee-keeper. 

The Moratha invasions heavily taxed the financial resources 
of Bengal. The Nawab, therefore, bai to ask the European 
trading companies to render him pecuniary help for the safety of 
the province, where ‘‘they participated of (in) the protection 
of his arms"' * and enjoyed the profits of trade.^ In July, 1744 


1 Letter to Court, Lith December, 1741, paras. 100 and 135; Ibid, 3rd August, 1744, 
14, 15, 16; Ibid, 20th August, 1751, para. 46. 

3 Bill, Vol. 1IT. p. 160, 

f° Letter to Court, 2?nd February, 1747, par», 189, 

3 Scrafton, R. L, p. 52. * Orme, Vol. Il, pp. 45.46, * Hill, Vol. III, p. 282, 
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A.D., he accused the English of assisting the Marathas, and 
oe Safe pointed out that ''the English (who now) car- 
from the Engiahy tha ried on the Trade of the whole World, used 
fora and the Dutch (formerly) to have 4or 5 ships, but now 
pensionon; brought 40 or 50 sails, which belonged not to 
the Company .... '* They were ordered not 
to carry on their trade in Bengal unless and until they. had sup- 
plied him with three millions of rupees to clear off two months’ 
arrear pay of his soldiers. Some of their gomastds were actually 
arrested, and military guards were posted at the gurrah aurungs.* 
Preet Cotmah, one of the Company's gomastás, was tortured till 
he agreed to pay Hs. 1,35,000 and was delivered to another 
tormentor to make him agree to pay 3 lacs more ; Narsingh Das, 
a dadni-merchant's gomastá, was harshly treated ; Bally Cotmah, 
another gomasta of the English, took shelter at Cássimbázar 
and Kebalrim, a Càássimbáüzür merchant, was arrested. 
In these circumstances, the Council in Calcutta permitted 
the Cassimbazir factors to offer the Nawab 
Woh’ to^ ealisi "the from 40,000 to 50,000 rupees throuzh the 
— good offices and mediation of Jagat Seth Fateh- 
chand and Chinrày (?). But Fatehchand did not consider 
this sum sufficient to satisfy the Nawab. He observed * that 
if be were authorised ‘‘ to offer five (lacs) he would endeavour to 
prevail on the Nabob (Nawab) to accept it, the French and the 
Dutch had already agreed to pay their share onthe Nabob's settl- 
ing with the English, and that in Shuja Daulet's (Shujauddin's) 
time a much larger sum was paid . ... ' The Council in Cal- 
cutta then ordered Mr. Forster, chief of the Cāssimbäzār factory, 
to offer Rs. 1,00,000 to the Nawab, and accordingly their vakils 
were sent to the Nawab’s darbür. But the Nawab told them 
that ‘‘the English carried on the Trade ofthe whole country, vet 


® Letter to Court, rd August, 1744. para. 24. 
e T Letter to Court, Sth November, 1744 por» 3, Aurung, or arang, a place where any 
article of trade was manufactured and collected for wholesale di-posal or cxport. 

8 Letter to Court, 3rd August, 1714, para. 24. 9 Ibid, paraa. 26 and 27. 
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paid no ‘customs (and) secreted many of the Riots," and demand- 


ed that Bally Cotmah should be delivered up to him, threatening 


them at the same time that he would ** surround all the Factorys 
and prevent them getting provisions, and if tbat did not make 


them comply with bis demand, Ghee he) would seize all their 


Money and Goods at the Aurungs.”’ 

When the matter was again referred to Fatehchand and 
Chinray, they informed the Company's vakils that the Nawab 
' would not be content with Two or Three lacks (lacs), (he) 
being obliged to get sufficient to pay the troops even at the 
Risque (risk) of his life ; the Military officers were impatient and 
daily importuned him to give orders to fall on the English and 
the Aurungs." " They, therefore, asked the Company to 
offer speedily any amount that might satisfy him. After con- 
sidering the pros and cons of the matter, and apprehending a 
general loss of investments, the Council in Calcutta requested 
Sayeed Ahmad Khan, by paying him a large sum of money, to 
intercede for them before the Nawab. Sayeed Ahmad Khan 
promised to procure parwünahs “ for the currency of business 
in return for four lacs of rupees. But he could not make good 
his promise. So Mr. Forster paid a visit to the Nawab agreeably 


to the instructions of the Council ins Calcutta, dated the 28th 


August, 1744 A.D." He was graciously 


Mr. Forster's visit to 


the Nawab and bis set- received by the Nawab, who presented him 


— with him. with a Seerpaw (sarapá, afull khelat or dress of 


honour), and succeeded in effecting a settlement with him in the 
month of September by agreeing to pay three lacs and a half. 
The Cássimbàzàr [actors had to pay an additional amount of 
Rs. 30,500 to the Nawáb's generals and officers." The 


10 Letter to Court, 8th November, 1744, para. 3. 3 

n Ibid, para. 5. | | 

Y Parwànah, a letter frou a man in power to a dependant, etc. - 
13 Letter to Court, 8th November, 1744, para. 10, 

M Letter to Court, 0th February, 1745, para. 16. 
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Patna factors had also to pay Rs, 5,000 to the Nawüb and Rs. 
3,000 to his officers, besides signing a paper for the rent of their 
factory at Chuprah town at the rate of Rs. 4,537-9-6 pies ™; 
and the Dacca factors too were obliged to pay Rs. 5,000. ^ A 
fine horse was also presented to the Nawab which cost the Com- 
pany 2,500 Madras rupees. ‘The restrictions on the Company's 
trade were then removed and its gomastüs were released. 

But four years had scarcely elapsed before fresh troubles 
arose. In the year 1748 Commodore Griffin, 
or some men of his squadron, captured some 
trading vessels ™ of the Armenian and the 
Mughal merchants in Bengal, who thereupon appealed to the 
Nawab for redress.” The Nawab at once sent a parwanah to 
Mr. Barwell, the Company's Governor in Calcutta, to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘‘ The Syads (Arabs), Moghuls (Mughals), 
Armenians, etc., merchants of Houghly (Hugli), have compalined 
that laks (lacs) of Goods and Treasure with their ships you bave 
seized and plundered, and I am informed from foreign parts 
that ships bound to Hougbly you seized on under pretence of 
their belonging to the French. The ship belonging to Antony ™ 
with laks (lacs) on Board from Mochel,"* and several curiositi2s 
sent me by the Sheriff of tbat place ™ on tbat ship you have 
also seized and plundered. These merchants are the Kingdom's 
benefactors, their Imports and Exports are an advantage to all 


Fresh troubles in 


+ 


15 Jbid, pares. 77-78. It is not distinctly atated in the records whetber the rent 
referred to was a0nual or otherwise. 

16 Jbid, para 79. 

16* This is a very rare reference to the fact that the Armenians were not ci ofined to 
au Asiatic overland trade with India, but were also engaged in Indian overseas trade possessirg 
ships of their own—and also to the fact that in addition to Mughal navai patrols in the 
Deltaic waters, directed against Portuguese or Arakaneso piracy, there were Moghal tradiog 
vessels at the Bengal ports. The Arabs (Sayyids) also continued to trade in Bengal as late 


as the middle of the 18th century. 


1" Consultations, May 15, June 1. and July 13, 1748 ; Hill, Vol. TIT, p. 289. 
W* Apparently an Armenian. 

H* Mochel = Mocha, the Red sea port in Western Arabia. 

174 This shows connection of Bengal court with West Asiatic potent otes. 





| am en, a nd their complaints a are so grievous that I cannot forbear 


d any longer giving ear to them. As you were not permitted to 


commit piracies, therefore, T now write to you. that on receipt 


e z of this you deliver up all the Merchants’ Goods and effects to 


- them as also what appertains unto me, otherwise you may be 
assured a due chastisement in such manner as you least 
expect.” ! As the Court of Directors had then sent ‘ peremptory ' 
orders to the Council in Calcutta not to comply with the demands 
of the Bengal Government, Mr. Barwell did not act according 
to the Nawab’s orders.” He replied that the goods had been 
seized by a King's ship over which he had no control, and that 
the French, who had been at war with the English, had also 
captured some goods of the Armenians mistaking these for 
their enemy's goods.” 
But this did not satisfy the Nawab, who soon adopted 
Ree ENS TIN various repressive measures against the English 
C age p agsinst traders in their different factories. The 
merchants and gomastüs of the company at 
Maldah complained that some officers of the Nawab had treated 
them harshly for their refusal to meet their exorbitant demands 
for money." "The Dacca and Jugdeà factories had to suffer 
much for want of * common subsistenceys as supply of food had 
been obstructed by the Nawáüb's officers. These officers took 
‘ mnutchullacas ' (written aggreements) not only from all the 
traders and poddürs not to have any transaction with the English 
factors at Dacca, but also from the moodys (grocers) not to 
supply them with provisions and other necessaries.“ This 
occasioned '' a kind of mutiny '' amongst the soldiers and peons 
of the Dacca factors, and compelled them to send a message to 
the Nawüb's darbdr '' that if provisions were stopped they must 
É i | 


§ Consultations, January 11, 1740. 

* Hill, Vol. III, p. 288. 

I. D. R., Bengal and Madras papers, Vol. II. 
Consultations, 2nd May, 1748. 

Consultations, 23rd January, 1749. 
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get them wherever they could, for it was better to die fighting 
than starving, upon which a small allowance was suffered to be 
brought in.’ * But they still apprehended that in a day or two 
the supply of provisions might be completely cut off causing a 
mutiny among the soldiers, who had already been discontented 
on account of not having received their arrear pay. 
Towards the beginning of May, 1748, the Council in Cal- 
cutta requested Nawazish Muhammad Khan and  Chamerage 
= (Syümràj ?) to write to the Nawab (who was 
— — wa then at Patna) for a remedy. "They expressed 
— ese fo mite their willingness to comply with the Council's 
trough some of bi^ request, but apprehended that the Nawab 
was then in such a disturbed state of mind, 
due to the recent Afghan insurrection in Bihar, that ** their 
writing to him would avail but little." * But Mr. Wadbam 
Brooke, who bad been appointed Chief of the factory at Cássim- 
bazar in March, 1746, believed that in view of the Bubar 
disasters,” the Nawab would not then '* pursue violent measures, 
but that he may be kept in temper upon pretty easy terms, at 
least till a more favourable opportunity offers." ** So he 
suggested to the Council in Calcutta on the 2nd January, 1749, 
that an attempt should besmade to satisfy the Nawab by present- 
ing to him a fine Arab horse that was to be then disposed of in 
Calcutta, and that the demand of Haji Ahmad for an annual 
present (to himself) of 3,600 rupees should be complied with 
before they could expect ''a currency to business." * The 
Council approved of his plan of keeping the Nawab satisfied. if 
ib could be done on reasonable terms, and sent him the Arab 
horse for presentation to the Nawab at a suitable opportunity.” 


- 

Ibid. 

Consultations, 2nd May, 1745. 

Vide ante, pp. 134-36. 
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h^ Wo MK — Brooke also tried. through the Seths and 
E . some officers of the Nawab like ** Hukum Beg” 
wi ux — (Hakim Beg), Kāruli Beg, Birām Dutt (? Biru 
| Dutt), Ghulam Husain, and others, to find out 
the Nawüb's '' views and ends in endeavouring thus to distress 
the Company's affairs,’ and also to ascertain what would satisfy 
him.* In March, 1749, Karuli Beg came to the English factory 
at Cassimbazar and informed the officers there of the Nawab’s 
= desire that the English should satisfy the Armenians with- 
out further delay, and of his order for quartering two hundred 
Buzreries (matchlockmen recruited from Buxar) on that factory.” 
He also voluntarily offered to act as a mediator between them 
and the Armenians and to help them to the best of his ability.” 
According to his advice, Mr. Wadham Brooke wrote to bis 
authorities in Calcutta on the 21th April, 1749, that they should 
procure a paper signed by the Armenians who resided there, in 
the form of an address from them to the Nawab, expressing 
therein their satisfaction regarding their losses caused by the 
English." He also informed them that the general opinion 
about the Nawàb's distressing the Company's affairs was that he 
wanted from each party (both the Company and the Armenians) 
a sum of money, which was some time ago believed to be 50,000 
rupees ™; and that before they could know with certainty what 
he wanted, offers must first come from their side." ‘The Council 
in Calcutta asked the Armenian merchants to put their signatures. 
on a paper, drawn up agreeably to Mr. Wadham Brooke’s 
suggestion, when tbey attended it (probably by invitation) on the 
lst June, 1719, but they declared their unwillingness to do so.™ 
„At this, the majority in the Council informed the Armenians 
that if the English were compelled to pay any sum to the Nawab 


% Letter to Court, 10th August, 1749. 

æ Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
3» Jbid; Consultations, 4th May, 1749, 
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and they refused to pay the same amount to them, then they 
would be expelled from Calcutta after the expiry of two months. 
One member, named Mr. William Kempe, even expressed the 
opinion that ''the staying (of) two months may impede the 
Company's business, so far as to prevent . . . getting a tonnage 
for the shipping; therefore they (ultimately) ought to be forced 
to satisfy the Nabab (Nawab) immediately." But the Council 
was wise enough not to take any drastic steps which might pre- 
judice its interests more seriously. It only informed Mr. Wad- 
, ham Brooke of the Armenians' refusal to sign the document of 
satisfaction, and at the same time communicated to him that Mr. 
Henry Kelsal, chiel of the factory at Balasore, had been ordered to 
C NER n endeavour to satisfy the Nawab, who had then 
sore. gone there in pursuit of the Marathas." Mr. 
Wadham Brooke was also directed to try his 
level best to have the restrictions on English trade removed by 
offering to the Nawüb's government, if necessary, as much as 
15,000 or 20,000 rupees." He replied on the 14th June that he 
had consulted the Seths and Biram Dutt, who had told him that 
nothing could be done before the Nawab's return to Murshidabad. 
He also expressed the opinion that 15,000 or 20,000 rupees 
would be insufficient (if the Nawab should favour them so far as 
to take nothing for bimself) to satisfy the military guards billeted 
on the Cassimbazar factory, and hence requested the Council in 
— Calcutta to let him know the maximum amount that the Com- 
pany was ready to pay the Nawab in order to regain freedom 
of trade as soon as possible after his return to the capital.” 
In the meanwhile, Mr. Kelsal had approached the Nawab at 


Balasore on the 9th of June, and handed over 
Mr. Kelsal's visit to . 


. me Nawab st Bala- to him a letter from the President of the 
"d Council in’ Calcutta, drawing his attention to the 
**bad consequences attending . .. Company's affairs... from 


© Vide ante, pp. 107-08. 
SUE % Consultations, Ist June, 1749. 
Wy Consultations, 19th June, 1749; Letter to Court, 10th August, 1749, 
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the unjust complaints of the Armenians and others and to their 
hardships on account of soldiers being posted at the Cassimbazar 
factory," and at the same time requesting him to permit ** the 
Company's affairs to go on in the usual manner without any 
further molestation.'' * He put forward every possible argument 
to convince the Nawab ''how  prejadicial this stoppage cf 
business would be to his revenues as well as (to) the Company.” 
The Nawab then assured him that he would try to redress the 
grievences of the English on his return to Murshidabad, and 
desired him to transport his (the Nawāb's) 
bie Kelsal'a help ammunition and cannon (by sea and East India 
Company vessels) to Calcutta as soon as possi- 
ble, as these could not be carried with him owing to the bad 
condition of the roads during the rains." Mr. Kelsal acted 
accordingly. 
After the Nawab's return to Murshidábad at the beginning 
of July, 1749, the President of the Council in 
oram of the Nawaa Calcutta wrote to him a congratulatory 
— gas dub letter: *'* I am extremely wel] pleased our 
chief at Balasore Mr. Kelsal his rendered 
himself agreeable and esteem myself greatly obliged by the 
favours you have been pleased to conferon him. The palanqueen 
(palanquin), bamboo, and other things that your Excellency 
committed to his care arrived on a sloop which sloop with those 
things on board I immediately despatched to Houghly (Haugli) 
Phousdar (faujdar), what still remains at Ballasore (Balasore), on 
their arrival bere, shal) be also forwarded to him.''" On the 7th 


" Vide Appendix B. 

% Consultations, 19th June, 1749 A.D.; Letter to Court, Iih August, 1749. 

X The remnants of the Mughal fleet in Bengal water-were clearly useless after 
Aurangzeb's time. An Orissi expedition required a «ea line of communication ay a second 
alternative to fall back upon.  Alivardi felt its need, but in his days the Bengal Government 
had neglected the navy to the poiot of extiavtion, and so in necessity he bad to look round for 
foreign naval help, aod luckily found a very convenient party to compel to render that 
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August, 1749, the Chief of the Cassimbazar factory sent ‘ vakils ' 
(representatives) to wait on the Nawab. He asked the ‘ vakils’ 
if they had procured the ‘‘ Raudjee-Nomma,'' i.e., the deed of 
agreement, from the Armenians in Calcutta. They replied that 
the Armenians did not execute any such deed for fear of being 
obliged thereby to pay the ‘ choute’ (?)." The Nawab remarked 
that he would give them a 'muchlaca' (a written obligation or 
bond) in his own handwriting not to take a single rupee from 
them and spoke much in commendation of Mr. Kelsal. " This 
attitude of the Nawab led the Chief of the Cissimbazar factory 
to believe that Mr. Kelsal would be the most ‘acceptable’ and 
proper person to effect a satisfactory settlement with the Nawab, 
and so on the 10th of August he wrote to the Council in Calcutta 
to depute him immediately to the Nawab. The Council 
promptly acted up to his suggestion and sent Mr. Kelsal to the 
Nawab's darbar.“ He was warmly received there, and availed 
himself of that opportunity to present a petition to the Nawab, 
setting forth in the strongest possible terms ''the Company's 
great sufferings since the business was first stopped, and the 
little foundation the Armenians had for their complaints, here- 
with the Company had nothing to do. "'*" But this did not 
produce the desired effect ; for, on perusing the petition, the 

- Nawab replied that the Armenians must be satisfied. " 

E The Cássimbáüzür factors then went to Hukum Beg (Hakim 

= Beg) and Karuli Beg, who really controlled the whole matter, 

NC ana by agreeing to offer 15,000 or 20,000 rupees to the Nawab, 

1 they requested them to get it settled in their favour. " But 

n these two men, being of an extremely mercenary nature and 

J intending to squeeze out some money for themselves, rejected 


a Tt is not clear what is réfecid. to by tbis word '' shaute.” Perhaps the frequent 
i  ncarsions of the Maráthas had familiarised the people with this term and it was loosely 
a^ used for uny kind of forced contribution. 

Lor a ‘Letter to Court, 10th August, 1749. 

—— Ə Ibid. 

I (a Cor snltations, 81st August, 1749. 
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2: 
ET eir offer ‘ fas bung far short of what the Nawab would expect.” 


| e" At this they agreed to pay one lacof rupees to the Nawab and 


20,000 rupees to Hukum Beg (Hakim Beg) and other offi- 


cers, " whereupon Hukum Beg (Hakim Beg) promised ‘*‘ to 
procure them the Perwannahs (parwdnahs) as soon as the 


Dusserah “* was over." But as the Nawab was confined to his 
room by sickness, he could not gain access to him. "  Appre- 


hending that any further delay might greatly add to the distress 
of the Company's trade in Bengal, the Cassimbüzür factors 
sent their vakils to Hukum Beg (Hakim Beg) and Karuli Beg to 
enquire if the Nawiüb's order could not be obtained by writing 
to him that they had consented to comply with his demand. 
They were informed in reply that ‘‘as the complaints of the 
Armenians made great noise at Muxadavad (Murshidabad), the 
Nabob (Nawab) first of all required them to appear before all 
the Durbar (darbar) whilst he was present and publicly acknow- 

ledge themselves to be satisfied for their losses. . . . °” | 
What bappened after these repeated demands for the 
satisfaction of the Armenians does not appear from the records 
available. But as soon as the Nawab recovered from his iliness, 
he hela’ a darbür in the night of 15th October, 

Satisfaction of the = : : 

Armenians; tbe Nawab 1749, where {the leading Armenian mer- 
pacifed, and currency — | : ; | 
to English trade re- Chants appeared and expressed their satisfac- . 
gained. tion regarding their losses caused by the 
English. " "They must, therefore, have been satisfied more or 
less in the manner required. The Nawab then issued orders 
for removing the restrictions that had been put on the English 
Company's trade and for withdrawing his soldiers from their 


* Consultations, 18th September, 1749. . 

*" The Dargá Poji festival, which is celebrated in Bengal in the mo: th of October or 
September. We have descriptions of this festival in several contemporary accounts, e.g., in 
' Mabárügtrapurüga, and in* Voyage of Harmich to India in 1745-49,' Bengal: Past and 
Present, April-Jone. 1938. 

* Consultations, 18th Oetober, 1749 9 Ibid, 

5S1 Consultations, 20th October, 1749, 
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factories. But when the darbür was over Hukum Beg (Hakim 
Beg) gave the English to understand that ''before these orders 


could be executed, the Rs. 1,20,000 must be paid or security 
given for it." * The English had been already suffering from 
great pecuniary wants, especially because the Seths of Murshi- 
dabad had adopted a stern attitude and bad expressed their 
unwillingness to lend them any further amount. But after 

The Company ber- earnest requests they were able to borrow 
rowed money from iae from them one lac and fifty thousand rupees, ™ 
Nuwib's: demand. out of which the Nawàüb's demand was met.“ 
The Nawab became completely satished with the English 
Company in course of three years and issued a parwdnah in favour 
of its trade on the 8th October, 1752. *' 

While trying to control the trade of the Europeans in his 
province, Alivardi was also always on the alert to prevent them 
from being able to establish their political influence there. 
During the Anglo-French conflicts in Southern India, he closely 
watched their movements so that they might not jump into the 
field of politics in Bengal, as they had done in the Deccan. 
* He saw with equal indignation and surprise," remarks M. 

Jean Law, ‘‘the progress of the French and 


Alivardi closely the English nations on the Coromandal coast 


watched the move- 


mentsofthe Eoropesn* ac well as in. the Deccan, for by means of his 


in Bengal during the : : 
Anglo French conflicts pies he was informed of everything that 


in Southern India, 

happened there . . . . He feared that sooner or 
later the Europeans would attempt similar enterprises in his 
government.'' * Thus, on hearing that the English and the 
French had begun erecting fortifications in Caleutta and Chan- 
dernagore respectively, he passed definite orders for demolishing 
these, ^ just as Murshid Quli Jafar Khan had stopped the con- 


53 Ibid. 

Ss fhil. 

s Vide Appendix EL. 

& EH, Vol. HT, pp- Ho uM. 
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in 1718 A. p.e You are merchants," he often said to the 
. English and French vakils, ** what need have you of a fortress ? 
Being under my protection you have no enemies to fear.’ 

To save his province, already devastated by the Marathas,” 
from further ravages of war, Alivardi followed a policy of 
strict neutrality during the Deccan wars. He paid no heed 

| to a letter of the French commander, Bussy, 

Alivardi followed a ee 3 $ : | I tó 
— of strict neu- soliciting his alliance against the English. 

He tried to enforce this policy of neutrality 

also on the Europeans in Bengal, and in July, 1745, issued a 
parwünah forbidding the English, the French, and tbe Dutch to 
commit *' any hostilities against each other in his dominions.’ 
He definitely fixed the Point Palmyras as the place from where 
neutrality should be observed.“ 

Probably, as a result of this policy there were no violent 

ruptures among the Europeans in Bengal 
— — "UPT'* during his regime, though their relations 

elsewhere had been hostile, and here also they 
kept themselves fully ready for an emergency, and once actually 
violated the neutrality of the Ganges. In consequence of French 
hostility against the Dutch in Europe, the Dutch Government in 
the Netherlands despatched strict orders to their President at 
Chinsurá, in April, 1748, * prohibiting all manner of —— 
dence between their settlement and that of Chandernagore.’’ 
Apprehending a French attack upon Chinsurà, the Dutch there 
allied themselves with the English.“ Thus the two forgot 


Wilson, Vol, ITI, p. 45. 
Hill, Vol. ITI. p. 161. 
Vide ante, Chapter IIT. e 
Siyar, Vol. If, p. 611. 
Orme, ‘Indostan, Vol. If, pp. 45-56 ; Correspondance du Conseil de Chandernagor avec 
divers, Qe partie, p. 350, 

E Ibid. Point Palmyras i» » promontory and a smail town ou the coast at the Bay of 
Benge) to the sonth of Balssore. 
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for the time being their commercial rivalry to meet their 
EE manos common enemy, the French. Mr. Huyghens, 
| — against the French. the Dutch Director at Chinsura, wrote to 
Aes Mr. William Barwell, the English Governor 
in Caleutta, in July, 1748, that he had passed necessary orders 
.. for his ships going down to Baranagore, and that he was ready 
to issue further orders for their proceeding to Calcutta to help 
the English in case the French attacked that place, provided 
the English gave him sufficient assurance that they would not 
take into their service, or grant refuge to, any of the sailors or 
others belonging to the ships sent for their assistance but would 
deliver them up on demand.“ Nearly a month later, an unbappy 
‘incident was about to break up this Anglo-Dutch alliance. A 
Dutch boat, which was ordered to bring up three sick sailors 

_ from one of their ships lying at Fultà, was attacked, just below 
-  Qàleutta, by some armed sailors from an English ship which 
lay at anchor there. They took away three sailors, one of whom 

was George Jansen of Dutch nationality, and wounded a 
‘majhi’ (helmsman) and a peon in such a way that ''the latter 

fell overboard and in all. appearence went down the water and 

the former died there of his wounds." At this Mr. Huyghens 
wrote to the Council of tle English in Calcutta that the English 
Company should ''give to the Netherlands Company, whose 
colour has been scandalised by the violence committed, a due 

= gatisfaction (which they hereby demand) by ordering male- 
factors to be punished in a most severe manner, that others 
may be terrified and constrained from undertaking the like, and 

- any other violence against their boats . . . - " He also demand 


^ ed that George Jansen and another sailor, named Hordonk, 


i 


* 
b- 





who had deserted the Dutch ship ‘Cost Capelle ' on the 25th 
August, 1748, and were *then in the military service of the 
English Company, should be delivered up to him. Tle President 
and Council in Calcutta satisfied most of bis demands,” and 


65 Ibid. 6&6 Consultations, September, 1745. 
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thus prevented an open rupture, to the interest of both the parties 
against the French. Towards the end of that year, the French 
forcibly took possession of the Dutch Company's garden of 
Champonade," whereupon Mr. Huyghens wrote a letter to. 
Mr. Renault, the French Chief at Chandernagore, on the 13th 
January, 1749, protesting against the conduct of his men in thus 
violating the neutrality of the Ganges.“ The French Chief 
replied to him on the 15th January to the following effect :— 
'* Permit us to tell you that your protests do not appear to us well- 
founded. It is you gentleman who were the first to have violated 
the neutrality by breaking with us all communication, a procedure 
which ought to have caused us all the more astonishment, as 
intercourse between our two establishments has never been 
interrupted even in times of war. The step which we have just 
taken is only too well justified by your conduct and by the 
situation of your garden so near our fortifications as to obstruct 
our passage. Moreover, the little space, which hemmed in our 
colony, and which does not contain. even an acre of land, ought 
to interest your nation less than the buildings which are there 
and which have been raised up at the expense of Mr. Sichterman 
(1744 A.D.) as can be seen from the Latin inscription which is 
about the door.’ " Mr. Huyghens* informed Mr. William 
Barwell of this conduct on the part of the French," whereupon 
the Council in Calcutta decided to report to the Nawab their 
apprehension of an attack from the French,” who had violated 
the neutrality of the Ganges.” However, after the suspension of 
hostilities in Europe, the garden of the Dutch was restored to 


€ Consultations, 3rd January, 1749. ‘This garden was '' in the centre of Fort Gustavas 
having three terraces, rising one above the other ornamented with flowers.''—Lonpg, Vol. I, 
p. 15, footnote. 

& Correspondance du Conseil de Chandernagor avec divers, 2° partie, p. 371. 

€9 Ibid. z 

70 A sketch of his career by Sir William Foster has been published in Bengal: Past and 
Present, January to June, 1924, pp. 35-43. 

T1 Consultations, 3rd January, 1749. 
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them in the month of April 1749.% The three European 
Companies did not thereafter quarrel with one 
Peaceful relations . . | 
among the Europesns another in Bengal till the outbreak of the 
— ilc B Years' War in Eur in infl d 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle even Years ar ope again inthuence 
till the outbreak of the Indian politics. In 1755 A.D. they laid their 
heads together on a certain cause. In that 
year Mir Abu Talib, naib of Krishnadás, Deputy Governor 
of Dacca, demanded considerable presents from the Dutch 
factory at Dacca, and confined a writer of that factory till 
the local Dutch chief promised to comply with his demand. 
The English, the French, and the Dutch took it to be an arbitrary 
insult to the prestige of all of them, and agreed to send a joint 
appeal to the Nawab of Bengal.” 
Alivardi was always particular about exerting his authority 
iss a OVER the European traders in Bengal. '' He 
thority over the. Euro- was, writes Jean Law, ''zealous of his 
ie authority. He especially affected a great in- 
dependence whenever there was question of any affair between 
himself and the Europeans. To speak to him of firmans or of 
privileges obtained from the Emperor was only to anger him. 
He knew well how to say at the proper moment that he was 
both King and Wazir.” ™ , The English and the French tried to 
please bim by occasionally presenting an Arab horse or a beauti- 
ful Persian cat." In the year 1748, he, '' on some contempt of 
his authority, attacked and drove the factor of the Ostend 
Company out of '' the Hugli river." In the year 1751, when 
two Englishmen, Messrs. Acton and Mills, under the protection 
of the Germans, appeared between Chandernagore and Hugli 


™ Lettera from the French chief at Chandernagore to Mr, Huvgbens, dated the 9th and 
tbe 14th of April, 1749. Correspondance du Conseil de Chandernagor avec divers. 2e partie, 
p. 378, 

15 Consultations, 14th July, 1755. 

T6 Hill, Vol. III, p. 160. 


T! Letter to Court, 27th January, 1748 ; Consultations, 2th December, 1754; Cortes- 


! pondance du Conseil de Chandarnagor avec divers, 2e partie, p. 370. 
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d with three. — of war hoisting German (Prussian) colours,” 

he wrote to Mr. Dawson, President of the Council in Calcutta, 
| asking bim to take precautionary measures and to drive out 
‘those German ships of war. Mr. Dawson replied on the 19th 
August, 1751:—*' I have given orders to the pilots not to take 
charge of any of the Alleman (German) ships or show them the 
way on any account, and do not doubt but that the Dutch and 
the French have done the same. God forbid that they should 
come this way, but should this be the case, I am in hopes that 
through your uprightness they will be either sunk, broke, or 
destroyed.''* 

The Nawab’s officers too exercised their authority over the 
SEES European traders, when occassions arose. 
— their Thus, towards the end of September, 1746, an 

agent of Ataullah Khan, faujdüár of Rajmahal, 
arrested M. Renault at Sakrigali in obedience to the orders of 
his master." The European Companies had to offer presents 
every year to the high officers of the Nawab. In May, 1748, the 
President of the Council in Calcutta paid to the faujdar of Hugli 
the * usual annual present ' amounting to 2,750 rupees. When, 
towards the end of the year 1754, Rajballabh, diwün of Dacca, 
demanded the usual present from tlie local European factors, the 
French and the English compounded it for Rs. 1,300 rather than 
prejudicing their trade." But just the next year, Rajballabh 
sent orders to his men at Bakarganj to stop all boats that might 
pass that way, whereupon the English factors at Dacca decided 
that all the boats of the Company should proceed by the way 
of Tantalea.™ They also sent an — letter to the Council 
in Calcutta soliciting its protection." The Council deputed 


Consultations, 19th Augost, 1751, 
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Lieutenant John Harding with 25 Buxaries in order “ to clear 
these boats if stopped in their way to Dacca and to take them 
under his protection.’’ Several boats of the Company, laden 
with rice, were actually stopped at Dacca, which occasioned a 
great scarcity and dearness of rice there.™ 
Alivardi's behaviour towards the Europeans was indeed 
(CERT sirict, but it was not  unnecessarily barsh. 
Aowards the Europeans Mr. Bisdom, Director of the Dutch Council at 
strict but not barah, t - " — Famer: 
Chinsurà, stated in his petition to Siraj- 
uddauluh on the 26th June, 1756, that in the past they had 
“generally been befriended and countenanced by tbe Princes of 
the land and, up to the glorious Nawab Souja-ul-mulk Mababat 
Jung (Alivardi) inclusive, always endowed with privileges. '* 
A contemporary French writer also remarked that Alivardi '* was 
very fond of the Europeans and they all feared the moment of 
his death because of the disturbances which might tben take 
place.'" About the year 1755 he permitted the Danes to settle 
at Serampore.” He exacted money from the Europeans occasion- 
ally under pressing financial needs due to a combination of 
troubles, external as well as internal, and not on mere '' ground- 
less pretences ° as the Council at Fort St. George wrongly reported 
to Admiral Watson in 1756." He had\ certainly no desire to 
expel the Europeans from his province, or-to injure their trade 
in any way. 
Mr. J. Z. Holwell's charge that Alivardi in his death- 
bed speech instructed Sirajuddaulah, his bheir-designate, to 


85 bid. $6 Hill, Vol. I, pp. 29-30, 8 fhbid, Vol. III, p. 216. 

BS Ibid; Bo'ta, Considerations, p. 71. The Dares establi-bed a factery ot Patna also 
in 1775. 

99 Hill, Vol. T, p. 199. a 


1 The speech referred to was, according to Holwell, as follows :— 
This fear ! would als have free” you 
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| of private contests between these kings they bave scized and divided the country of the King 
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reduce the power of the Europeans, seems to be a concoction. 
Though a ''man of great ability," Holwell 
po was not an impartial historian. He was 
in the habit of inventing stories or fabri- 

cating facts to serve his own ends.” Clive condemns him 
strongly :—'* Mr. Holwell is a specious and sensible man, but 
from what I have heard and observed myself I cannot be per- 
suaded he will ever make use of his abilities for the good of the 
Company.’’™ He apprehended serious consequences if he 
succeeded him in 1760 : ‘* Mr...... has talents, but I fear 
wants a heart, therefore, unfit to preside where integrity as well 
as capacity are equally essential." " Further, there are some 
contemporary records which tend to prove that Holwell con- 
cocted ^Alivardi's death-bed speech to his grandson. Mr. Mathew 
Collet, second in the English factory at Cassimbazar, wrote to 
the Council in Calcutta on the 22nd January, 1757 :—......** as 
to Aliverde Cawn's last dying speech********, I look on itas a 
specious fable. " Mr. Richard Becher, chief of the Company's 
factory at Dacca, remarked in his letter to the Council in 
Calcutta, dated the 25th January, 1757 :—"'' Mr. Holwell will 
excuse me if I do not admit Aliverdee Cawn's (Alivardi Khin's) 
speech as genuine till better proofs are brought to support it tban 
any I have yet seen. Such advice if really given, it is reason- 
able to imagine had few or no witnesses, so that it appears very 
improbable Mr. Holwell in his distressed situation at Muxadavad 
(Murshidabad) should have been able to unravel the mysteries of 
the Cabinet and explore a secret never yet known to anyone but 


(Mughal) and the zoods of his people between them, Think not to weaken all three together. 
The power of the English is great, they bave lately wonquered Angria (the pirate chief of 
» Gberia!) and possessed themselves of his country; reduce them firat; the others will give you 
little trouble, when you have reduced them, Suffer them not, my son, to bave fortifications 
or soldiers; if you do the conntry is not youre."  — 
nm Bengal : Pastand Present, July-September, 1915, 
- a Hill, Vol u. p. 186. 
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himself." * Mr. Watts, chief of the English factory at Cassim- 
bizar, wrote to the Court of Directors on the 30th January, 
1757 :—'' The last dying speech of Mahabat Jang or Alivardi 
Cawn to his grandson neither he (Holwell), nor I believe, any of 
the Gentleman of the Factory, ever heard of; neither bave I 
since heard from any of the country people; it seems an imita- 
tion of the speech of Louis XIV to his grandson, and appears, 


‘as Mr. Collet aptly terms it, only a specious fable." * Once at 


the instigation of the Afghan general Mustafa Khan, Alivardi's 
nephews, Shahimat Jang and Saulat Jang, suggested to him 
the expulsion of the English from Bengal. The reply which 
the old Nawab gave to them, after the departure of Mustafa 
Khan from his darbdr, is significant in this connection :—'* My 
dear children! Mustafa Kbān is a soldier of fortune,* * * * * he 
wishes that I should always have occasion to employ him, and 
to put it in his power to ask favours for himself aud his friends; 
but in the name of common sense, why should you join issue 
with him ? What wrong have the English done, that I should 
wish them ill ? Look at yonder plains covered with grass; 
should you set fire to it, there would be no stopping tts progress; 
and who is the man then who shall put out a fire that shall 
break forth at sea, and from thence come out upon land ? 
Beware of lending an ear to such proposals again. For they 
will produce nothing but evil." ” Harcharan Das 
wrote in 1784 that, just before his death, Alivardi enjoined 
upon Sirájuddaulah not to quarrel with the English. ” 

% Jbid, p. 162. 

% Ibid, Vol. II, p. 336. 
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Siyər, Vol. II, p. 611. 
Chahar Guledr-i-Shujdi, Elliot, Vol. VII, p. 21 
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His CHARACTER AND ADMINISTRATION 


The month of June, 1751, saw Alivardi relieved of 
the Maratha menace. Apprebending no further external 
danger, he gradually reduced the number of his troops.' He 


| had also to effect some changes in the machi- 
Vies sige ae in — | 
my end seme nery of administration to meet the needs of the 
oficial e anges after 


time. Rājārām Singh, hitherto head of the 

espionage department in his government, was 
now appointed faujdür of Midnapur, his brother Narain Singh 
succeeding bim to his  prevjous position.? Karam Ali, the 
author of  Muzaffarnümah, received the faujdari- of chucklà 
Ghoraghat in North Bengal.* The Nawab’s old diwān Biru 
Dutt died at the time, and Rájah Kyretchand was appointed in 
his place with Umid Ray as his deputy.  Kyretchünd was the 
son of the famous officer rayrayan Alamchand. He had already 
gained some administrative experience" during the tenure of his 
office as diwün of Zainuddin at Patna, and after the latter's 
death, of Ataullah Khan at Rajmabal. ‘ He followed Ataullah 
Khan up to Benires when the latter was proceeding to Oudh 
after his expulsion from Bengal by Alivardi, and parted company 
with him there. He was then summoned by Alivardi to Murshi-- 
dabad and invested with the office mentioned above. On 
t auditing some important state-papers, be soon discovered a total 
balance of one crore and several lacs of rupees standing against 


! Siyar, Vol. II, p, 591, : Y 

* Ibid; Muzaffernámab, f. 91B. Rajirám Singh held this post till the dime of iu 
uddaulah. La 

1 Muzafarnāmah, f. MA. PAL, PC 


z^ Siyar, Vol. II, p. 592. II T 
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à 
(Di 


E some persons of high rank like Jagat Seth Mahatabchand, Tilak- 
chand, the then Rajahof Burdwan, and a few others.” The 
= amount was fully realized, and Kyretchind remained in full 
= . power and influence for two years till death carried him awny, 
when his deputy Umid Ray was allowed to succeed him with 
the title of rüyráyan. Rajah Jankiram, deputy governor of 
.  Bihàr, died in the year 1752, when this office was conferred 
upon his divran Ràmnàràin. ^ Durlabbram, a son of Rajah 
Jankiram, who had, during his father's life time, served as 
~ deputy diwün of the military department of the Nawab’s govern- 
ment, was now elevated to the office of the diwün of that depart- 
ment, and was also engaged by Rāmnārāin to act as his vakil at 

the Murshidabad court. * 

Ràmnàáràin was the son of a srivástava Küyastha, named 
arty wiegt oF haih- Ranglal," an inhabitant of village Kishun- 
 wáráin. pur in paragüna Sàásárüm of the Shahabad 

PG district in  Bibàr." Neither Yusuf Ali 
m nor Ghulam Husain refers to  HRanglál's association with 
Alivardi. Karam Ali ® and Kalyan Singh" make mention 
ua of one HRaüglàl being empioyed in the army of Alivardi and 
2 fighting against Ghaus Khan in the field of Giria, but they do 

; not state whether he wag the father of Rāmnārāin or not. We 
— — know, however, from other sources " that Ranglal, father of 


^H — 
6 ‘Tela: p 593; Muzaffarni-nah, f. 83 B, For Alivardi's parwandh — ppointing Rámnáüráin 
Deputy Governor of Bihár, vide Appendix ‘D.’ 7 Siyar, Vol TI, p. ^93, & Ibid 

3 Prefase to the Diwan.t-Mauzoom of Rà;ah HRásmnáráin, compiled by Dai ! a.h an 
Presád i in 1870 A.D. and published by the Nawole Kishore Press, Lucknow. 
| * | Mazeffernimeh, f. 80A. 

| | Kbulàsat-ut-Tawárikh, f. 29B. 

13 (a) Gul-i-Raünà, p. 284 (manuscript No. 701 in tbe Oriental Public Library, Patna). 

f Tt isa a biography of eminent Persian poets, compiled by Rajah Lachui Náráyag of Aurañgābād 
jn 1182 A.H. (1768 A. D.). 
= b) Sahifa-i- Khusgo (a biography of poets), by Lala Brindaban Das of Mathura who 
x — at Patna in 1756 A.D. 
; to Preface to Riyae-ul-Ajkar, by Wazir Ali Ibrati of Patna, completed in 1551 A.D 
ci  (masuserip No. 1784 in the Oriental Public Library, Patna.) 
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Ramnirain, was a diwān of Alivardi, probably during his in- 
cumbency as the Deputy Governor of Bihar. The facts that 
Rāmnārāin’s father served under Alivardi, and he himself enjoy- 
ed the patronage of Alivardi's family from his early life, are 
established by some or his (Rāmnārāin’s) letters, wherein he 
describes himself as ‘a hereditary slave (of Alivardi),’ ' the child 
of your slave,’ ‘one trained by you and the murdered Nawab 
(Haibat Jang).“ Rāmnārāin began his official career as a clerk 
in Bibar on a salary of rupees five only per mensem." He was 
subsequently appointed khüshnabis or private secretary of Zuin- 
uddin, in the beginning of his Deputy Governorship, through the 
help of Hedayat Ali, father of the historian Gbhulim Husain.” 
In 1745 he fought for Zainuddin against Mustafa Khin.” He 
also gradually acquired proficiency in Persian and Arabic 
languages, and grew up to be a Persian and Urdu poet, being for 
some time à pupil of Shaikh Ali Hazin, the famous poet of 
Ispahan, who then came to Patna." At the same time, he 
acquired considerable skill and ability in matters of adminis- 
tration as well, so that in the time of Jankirim he was raised 
to the post of his diwan.” Very cordial relations existed be- 
tween the Bengali Deputy Governor and his Bihari diwün, who 
in several letters" acknowledges his indebtedness to his waster, 
and helped him substantially in effecting a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the finaaces of his government.? It was thus in the fitness 
of things that he succeeded his master as the Deputy Governor 
of Bibar. A sound financier, and an astute politician, Ram- 
nārāin governed Bihir efficiently being always mindful of the in- 
terests of Alivardi. He kept the Nawab regularly informed of 


13 Dastur, p. 20A and p.g214A. 

1s T[bid,f, 209^. 

15 Biyar, Vol. II, p. 593. 

15 yide ante, p. 180A. 

V Dastur, f, ISOA. 

€ Riyar, Vol. IT, p. 593. 

V Dastur, f. 235B and 272A, 

X Siyar, Vol. 1I, p. 598, 4 
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the minute details of his administration and obeyed his orders 
implicitly." He arranged for the regular collection of customs,” 


closely watched the movements of the powerful Bihar Zamindars 


like Chatradhari Singh, Udwant Singh Ujjainà, and Pabalwan 
Singh of Shahabad, Kāmgār Khan Mayi of Narhat and Samai, 
and Sundar Singh of Tikari, and compelled each one of them to 
pay arrears of revenue. ^ He was shrewd enough to watch the 
course of events at the Delhi and Oudh courts through seven or 
eight harkaràs (spies) .* 


Such an able Deputy Governor in Bibar was indeed a valuable 
acquisition to Alivardi. But the Nawab, then about seventy-six 
years old, was not destined to carry on bis administration peace- 
fully. His last days became unhappy due to some premature 
bereavements in his family. Ekramuddaulah, the younger brother 

of Sirüijuddaulah, brought up with care as an 

Death ofthe mem. adopted son by Sbabámat Jang, who had no 
bes o itamuddeolsh, son of his own, died of small-pox in the year 
1752 A. D.™ It proved to be a terrible cala- 

mity not only for Shahimat Jang but also for the entire family 
of Alivardi.^ In fact, as Ghulam Husain has significantly re- 
marked, the Nawab's family benceforth suffered divine retribu- 
tion for all the indignities inflicted by Haji Ahmad on some 
women in the harem of the deceased Nawab Sarfaraz with the con- 
nivance of his brother. Shahamat Jang, overpowered with grief 
at the death of Ekramuddaulah, died from an attack of dropsy 
on the 17th December, 1755 A.D.” His dead 

‘Ehahimat Jang, body was carried to Motijhil or the ' Lake of 
Pearis,’ which he had got excavated and em- 

bellished at a distance of one anda half miles to the south-east 
of the Murshidabad palace, eand was buried in the courtyard of 


Dastur, fs. 198-20A and fs. 150B-182B. 72 [bid, fa. 189B- 184A and f. 195B. 
Ibid, fs. 2940A-241B and f. 199B. n Ibid, I. 164^. 
Muzaffarnimah, f. 87B ; Siyar, Vol. II, p. 594. 

Ibid. 7 Ibid, pp. 596-97, 
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the mosque, that had been built there under his order, by the 
. side of Ekramuddaulah’s grave. His death was deeply 


‘mourned by many, as he was a man of charitable and 


generous disposition. Though lacking in private morals, he had 
a kind heart, always feeling for the poor and the destitute.” 


Ghulam Husain, who bas noted several instances of his 


beneficence, mentions that besides granting regularly stipends 
to some he used to spend thirty seven thousand rupees a month 
in charity for old and impotent persons, whether they were 
related to him or not; and that there was hardly any widow or 
orphan in the city of Murshidaibad, who was not favoured with 
his bounty in some form or other." To add to Alivardi's grief, 
Saulat Jang followed his brother to the other 
and Saulat Jang. world on the 26th February, 175%," and his 
dead body was buried in the Jdfart Bagh, a 
pleasant garden in Purneah. Saulat Jang governed Purneah for 
full seven years ( 749-56) with so much equity and attention to 
the welfare of the subjects that all, high and low, remained con- 
tent with his government." After his death, the administration 
of Purneah fell into the hands of his son, Shaukat Jang, who 
was an ambitious and profligate youth.” 
These calamities produced a terfible depression in the 
mind of the old Nawab and seriously told 
—— upon his health. He was attacked with 
dropsy on the 10th February, 1756 A,D., 
which he at first tried to cure by abstaining from water and 
diet. He was later on placed under medical treatment. But 
the best efforts of the renowned physicians, including Hakim 


% Ibid. E 
*9? Ibid ; Muzaffarnimab, fs. 99A-99B. Gholim Hussuin's mother, once during her 
stay at Murshidabüd with her family, received «ouch hospitality from Shubimat Jang. 
Biyar, Vol, ll, p.597. 
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| E tplgricinn) Haji Khan * and Dr. Forth, the surgeon of the 
we Cassimbazar factory,” failed to give him any relief. Feeling 
| nd that his days were numbered, he summoned Sirajuddaulah 
be fore him. and addressed him thus: ‘‘ My darling! strength 
os f youth has given place to weakness of old age and the inevitable 
zd eath is near. Through the grace of God, I have carved out 
A: ery rich dominion for you. Now my last words to you are that | 
you should strive for the suppression of the enemies (of the 
E province) and elevation of the friends, and that you should 
evote. yourself to securing the well-being of your subjects by 
Zu all evils and disorders. Union brings forth prosperity 
po. disunicn begets misery ; your government will be stable 
if i s foundation is laid on the goodwill of the people. Follow 
nre ny footsteps so that your enemies may do you no harm so long 
as you live. If you take to ways of malice and hostility, the 
— garden of prosperity will wither away.'" The Nawab's disease 
Pag, proved fatal. He passed away from this 
| phin death. world at 5 a.m. on the 10th April, 1756 A. D., 
| at the age of 80.% His dead body was buried 
— of his mother’ s grave at Khushbag on the west bank 
of Abe Bhagirathi opposite Motijhil.” 
E potins S private life was marked by a high standard of 
morality. His early training in school of 
feuis — adversity gave a puritanic mould. to his tem- 
p ef morality; — perament, and he was, from his very youth, 
2 DES free from the vices of debauchery and intem- 
X per: nce.® Mr. Orme has justly remarked that ‘‘ his private life 
- was very different from the usual manners of a Mahometan 


à F ince in Indostan ; for he was always extremely temperate, 






* P. 


| 2 
| Mu uza(TarnArnah. f. 101B. 


E, i , 1892, p. 331. 
MfossfTernicsb, f. 101B. 
| * Siyar, Vol. TI, Pp. 60R ; Dastur, fs. 155B- 159A ; Tārikh-i- Muzaffari, 
Pa Il, Vol. T, p. 248. 
yar, Vol. IT, p. 608 ; "Muzaiflarnámah, f. 103A. 


C fiver, Vol 1I p. 608; Riyaz, Pe 3231. 
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"had no pleasures, kept no seraglio, and always lived the husband 


of one wife." " He had no taste for musical entertainments 


and dancing-girls, and avoided die company of women other 


than those of his own family." That he had a high regard 


for the fair sex is proved by his generous and chivalrous conduct 
‘towards the widow and the daughter of Shamshir Khan, even 


E 
We 


— 





after he had been cruelly wronged by that Afghan general,” and 
also towards the female members of the family of Mir Habib, 
after whose desertion to the Maratha camp, they were sent 
away to him from Murshidabad with every care and honour." 
He had also a religious turn of mind and an implicit faith in 
God." In critica] moments during bis campaigns against his 
enemies, he solemnly invoked divine assistance and thus derived 
inspiration to fight with reckless valour."* 
Alivardi bad regular habits in his daily life, and he apportion- 
ed his time in such a way as to be able to 
ie ee habits in devote proper attention to each duty. He 
| left bis bed two hours before day-light, and 
having finished the usual evacuations and ablutions, performed 
some worship of supererogation. After offering the morning 
prayers, he drank coffee in the company of some choice friends. 
He came to his darbür at 7 A.M. te transact the affairs of his 
government. He then granted interviews to his principal civil 
and military officers, patiently heard their representations, 
and gave suitable answers to all of them, After two hours he 
retired into a closet, which was attended by some of his favourite 
friends and some relations like Shahamat Jang, Saulat Jang, 


*" Hill, Vol. I, xxx. 

a Siyar, Vol. I!, p. 608; Riyaz, p. 321; Salliwullah, f. 104B. 
$^ Vide ante, Chapter IV. 

“ Siyar, Wol. II, pp- b6c-07. 

u- Alivardi — an endowment “for supporting the necessary establishments ' 1n 
the dargah of Makbdum Sharfuddin, situated at the southern. — qu Bibár town, 
Buchanan, desean Report, Vol. T, P. 191, : — 
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and Sirüjuddaulah. He amused himself there for full one hour, 
listening to verses and stories. He was fond of nice and 
delicious foods. Sometimes he personally supervised the cooking 
of victuals, and suggested new methods of cooking to his 
butler. He never took his dinner except in the company of a 
large number of guests. After dinner the enjoyed the services 
of story-tellers and a short nap thereafter, attended by guards. 
He got up at | P.w., and after finishing his noon-day prayers 
read aloud a chapter of the Korān before offering his evening 
prayers. <A cup of water, cooled with saltpetre or ice," accord- 
ing to tbe season, satisfied his thirst. A number of pious and 
learned men were then introduced before him, and he received 
each of them with due respect. After the departure of these 
learned men, he again looked into the affairs of the government 
for full two hours. With the appro1ch of night, he hastened 
to his nightly prayers, after which his begam, Sirajuddaulah’s 
begam, and other ladies of his family, came before him. At 
night, he ate only some fruits and sweetmeats in the company 
of those women. This repast over, he went to bed, the story- 
teller lulling him to sleep, and the guards remaining on the alert 
all the night * 

Alivardi entertained kfndly feelings for his relatives, officers, 
and ordinary servants, and often rewarded them bountifull y." 

| He had a soft corner in his heart for the 
Alivardi s — kin ness F : 1 
for r.latives, offcers widows, children, and other relatives of his 
mn ewe, old friends at Delhi, who had helped him much 
in his early days of distress, and extended his favours to 
them in the shape of money or employments.” 


E 
16 Ive was maoufactured in large quantity at Rijmabal, Siyar (English translation), 
Vol. IT, p. 153 footnote, The use of saltpetre in cooling water seems to have been a common 
prae! ice among the rich people of Bengal at least since the 17th century, if not earlier. 
 Siyar, Vol. TI, pp. 668. 10. 
1 Yusnf, f. 17; Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 616; Müzaffarnü anh, f. (em, 
49 Siyor, Vol. HT, p. 610, 
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But his character was not perfect in all respects. He was, 
as M. Jean Law rightly observed, '* deceitful 
e Alivardi's and ambitious in the highest degree.''? The 
treacherous assassination of Abdul Karim Khan 
Ruhelà under his orders as the Deputy Governor of Bibir,” his 
most ungrateful conduct towards Sarfarüz," and the manner in 
which he brought about the massacre of Bhaskar and his 
followers at Mankarah,* are acts too odious to be defended. His 
career a:so illustrates the weakness of personal government 
Like King David and Edward III he fell into dotage during the 
closing years of his life, and selected his spoilt grandson Siraj- 
uddaulah as his successor. ‘‘ On a small scale,'’ remarks Mr. 
H. Beveridge, '' the mistake was of as evil consequence as that 
committed by Marcus Aurelius when he left the Roman world 
to the mercy of Commodus. And it was perhaps less excusable, 
for Alivardi Khan knew his grandson's viciousness, ^ while 
perhaps Marcus Aurelius did not know Commodus" faults.” 
Alivardi had a great fondness for keeping fine animals like 
horses, dogs, cats, etc., for witnessing animal- 
Av rd s fondness for fights, and hunting wild animals. A letter 
teen etd S from the French Council at Chandernagore 
to M. Le Vernier,* the French chief at Surat, 
dated the 11th January, 1746, stated: '' The Nawab has been 
requesting us for a long time to have Persian cats. Can you 
not send two of them on Armenian vessels," which will start 
from your place in May for its destination in the Ganges ? He 
has demanded white and male cats.” * In 1749 the English in 


Hill, Vol. III. p. 150. 

Vide ante, Chapter I. " 

Vide ante, Chapter IT, 

Vide ante, Chapter DI. 

Siyar, Vol. TI, p. 611. 

C. R.. 1593, p. 241. 

Another reference to Armenian trading vessels in Bev gal. 

Correspondance du Conseil de Chandernayor avec divers, 2e partie, p. 370. 
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THe GUN AND THE SWORD USED BY ;MLIVARDI 


(These are still preserved in the palace of the NawSb Bahadur of Murshidibsd 
|t i» interesting to note that the gun was manufactured 


at Monghy: and the sword at (Cu jarát 
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Calcutta tried to please him by presenting a fine Arab horse,” 
and in 1754 also they sent him one Persian cat to prevent his 
darbar '' from making any frivolous pretence for a stoppage '' 
of the Company's business.” For his hunting excursions, the 
Nawab went during winter to the hills and forests of Rajmahal, 


then abounding with tigers and deer.^ He spent his mornings 


there in chasing wild animals, and in the afternoons, he amused 
himself with witnessing fiyhts of animals like elephants and 
the Deccan cocks." His nepbew Saulat Jang often came from 
Purneah to join him in these excursions and occasionally 
accompanied him to Murshidabad.™ 
The Nawib was a prudent, keen, and valorous warrior.” 
He knew, as M. Jean Law writes, '' how 
to command an army." ^ Gbulām Husain 
remarks that ''in general-hip he had no equal in his age 
except Asaf Jàh Nizaám-ul-mulk.'" " His campaigns against 
the Marathas™ and the Afghan rebels“ bear an eloquent 
testimony to his remarkable bravery, tact, and farsightedness 
in battlefields. 
Though devoid of any taste for music and dancing, Alivardi 
took delight in other pleasures and pastimes. 
His patronage of arts — JJe Gould appreciate and evaluate a number of 
p! arts, crafts, and physical feats, and showed 
due regards to all who were proficient in these." He often 
studied, during bis leisure hours, books on theology and history,” 


ta Cty, 


Bravery in tbe eld. 


Letter to Court, 27th January, 1749. 
Consultations. 2th December, 1754, 
Siyar, Vol. II, p 593. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p. 610. 

Hill, Vol. TIT, p. 16^, 

Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 565. 

Vide ante, Chapter III. 

Vide ante, Chapter IV. 

Riyar, Vol. IT, p. OL. 

Ibid, p. 605, 
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. and was a — of learned men.” A batch of eminent scholars, 
such as Maulavi Nasir Ali Khan, his son Daud Ali Khan, Züir 
‘Husain Kban, Mir Muhammad Aleem, Maulavi Mubammad 
Arif, Mir Rustum Ah, Shah Muhammad Amin, Shah Adham, 
Hyat Beg, Shah Khizr, Sayyid Mir Muhammid Sajjad, Sayyid 
Alimullah, grandfather of Ghulim Husain, the author of Siyar, 
Shah Haidari, a maternal uncle of Ghulam Husain's paternal 
grandfather, and Qazi Ghulam Muzaffar, whom Alivardi elevated 
to the office of the supreme judge of Murshidabad, flourished in 
his court.” 
Both Ghulim Husain and Karam Ali have described 
|» . A Alivardi's administration in eulogistic terms. 
ee re — Ghulàm Husain has gone so far as to assert 
that it was marked by an all round lenity and 
that the Nawab was so careful to promote the comfort and 
welfare of his subjects, especially of the husbandmen, that they 
felt as secure as under their fathers’ knees or in their mothers’ 
arms.” Making due allowance for exaggeration in the accounts 
of these writers, who were in several ways indebted to Alivardi, 
a sober student of history cannot but admit that he was, after 
all, a tactful and strong governor, who tried to infuse spirit and 
vigour into every branch of his administration and to secure the 
interests of the governed. 
The first eleven years of Alivardi's administration formed 
a period of storm and stress, during which he 
remained preoccupied with thoughts of repelling 
his enemies, and could do nothing substantial 
to serve the material interests of Bengal. But after his treaty 
with the Marathas in May or June, L751, he did not fail to 
realise that measures of reconstruction were needed to heal 
quickly the wounds inflicted by the ravages of the long-continued 
warfare. He then applied himself ** with judgment and alacrity 


Al.vardi’s policy and 
mea ures after 1751. 


% Ibid, pp. 011-14. 
n Ibid. l 
n Ibid, p nto 
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to the repose and security of his subjects, and never afterwards 
deviated in the smallest degree from those principles." ™ 
He turned his attention towards rebuilding and restoring many 
towns and villages, which had been desolated by the Marathas, 
or had been abandoned before their advance by the inhabitants, 
and encouraged the agriculturists to cultivate their lands 
again." Thus, like a wise and beneficent ruler, Alivardi tried to 
secure the uplift of the villages, and the improvement of agri- 
culture, which have ever formed the backbone of prosperity 
in a country like India, and which must occupy the foremost 
place in a programme of administrative reforms in this 
country. 

The mode of collecting revenues by the Nawab's government 
was not arbitrary at all. In conformity with the usual custom of 
the time, the Nawab settled the malguzüri (revenue assessments) 
with the zamindars of bis province ‘‘ on moderate terms.'' ™ 
These zamindürs, having a natural interest in their districts, 
afforded proper encouragement to ryots (peasant cultivators), 
never rack-rented them, but, if necessary, waited for their rent 
till they could conveniently pay it, and even borrowed money at 
times on their own account to pay their mālguzāri punctually to 
the Nawab’s government.“ ‘There were shroffs (money-lenders, 
bankers) in all districts ‘‘ ready to lend money to Zamindars 
when required, and even to the ryots, which enabled many to 
cultivate their grounds, which otherwise they could not have 
done." ? "Thus agriculture did not suffer for want of money, but 


7?! œ. P.C., Vol. TT, p. 191 and p. 197. 

"« Siyar, Vol. If, p. 591. It would have been in'erestin to know if he had settled any 
portion of the numerous disbanded soldiers (since L751) in any of these restortod or new settle- 
ments. Bnt we heve no information on the point. If he ha not, it was a great mistake. 

7» Minute of Mr. Shore, dated the 18th June, 1783, in Firminger, Fifth Report, Vol. II, 
p.17: Letter of Richard Becher to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors. dated 
94th May, 1769, quoted in Ramsay Muir, Making of British India, pp. 92-95. Richard Recher 
had an experience of Bengal affairs for several years. 

7& Ibid. 

"n Ibid. 
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it was then obstructed by the ravages of the Maraithas and the 
Mugs. In that respect it has to be admitted that absence of 
full security of life and property affected the agriculture of Bengal 
adversely in this time, as it did the industries also.™ 
The Nawab never realised money forcibly from the masses ; 
His Smaneia] mea. DUtin times of financial emergencies, during 
sures. the first eleven years of his government, when 
the revenue-collections fell far short of the standard assessments, 
he had to take ‘ casual aids’ from the European traders, " and 
the principal zamindars of his province, like Rajah Ramakanta of 
Rajsabi, Rajah Raàmanátha of Dinajpur, and Mabarajah Krsna- 
candra of Nadia, whose jurisdictions being situated mostly to the 
east of the Ganges were free from Maratha ravages.” After 
1751 A.D., however, he, in imitation of Murshid Quli Jafar 
Khan and Shujáuddin, levied abwabs, that is, additional imposi- 
tions, besides the standard assessments, on the zamindars.” The 
total amount of the abwdbs, levied during his administration, 
was Rs. 22,25,554." It has been held by Mr. Shore that this 
additional exaction did not prove burdensome on the people, as 
‘€ the resources of the country were, at that period, adequate to the 
measure of exactions."’™ But it should be remembered that 
this amount seemed moderate in comparison with the demand of 
the Permanent Settlement, which was beyond the paying cap icity 
of the land in Bengal and Bibar in those days. Besides, as it 
ha; been already noted, though agriculture was encouraged, its 
economic condition was far from satifactory owing to a number 
of causes. In any case, the principle underlying it was pernici- 
ous, and its extension in future adversely affected the interests of 


n- Vide infra, p. 217. 

7 Vide ante, Chapter V. 

T? Grant, A Historical and Comparatice Analysis of the finances. of Bengal, in 
Firminger, Fifth Report, Vol. II, p. 217. 

€ Ibid, pp. 217-22. 

(" These impositions were of three kinds :—(a) Chauth Maratha, Rs. 15,891,817 ; qu 

Ahuk and Kist Gour, Ra. 81,924,140; (c) Nazorün& Mansurganj, Re 5,71,597, Ibid. 

"n Ibid, p. M. 
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the country. Mr. Shore himself rightly observed on the 18th 
June, 1789, that ‘‘the mode of imposition was fundamentally 
ruinous, both to the ryots and zamindars; and the direct ten- 
dency of it was, to force the latter into extortions, and all into 
fraud, concealment, and distress.'' ™ 
The zealous services of a batch of able Hindu officers cor tri- 
ski ct A Nos di buted largely to the success of Alivardi's gov- 
Hindu officers. ernment.* The most prominent among these 
officers were Jankiram, Durlabhram, Darpanarain, Rāmnņārāin, 
Kyretchind, Umid Ray, Biru Dutt, Ramram Singh, and Gokul- 
chind. Mr. Orme rightly points out the influence of Alivardi's 
Hindu officers in his civil administration, but he is wrong in 
asserting that they played no important part in military affairs. ™ 
We know from Ghulam Husain that the Nawab invested some 
of them with the dignity of 7,000 mansab, and that there were 
several Hindus highly placed in the military service of his 
government.” Fateh Rao, Chedan Hāzārī, and a few other 
Hindu generals, with 50,000 musketeers, helped Alivardi in his 
Orissa expedition ; " and Jaswantnagar, Kyretchind, Rimnarain, 
and some other Hindu cominanders, ably supported his cause 
against Mustafa Khan.” 
Hindu support was, indeed, a predominant factor in the 
. Hindu support—a career of Alivardi. Alamchaünd and Fatechand 
Prine career of Al. Jagat Seth were active participators in the 
rii. conspiracy of 1739-10, which resulted in his 
usurpation of the Bengal Government. The Seths of Murshidabad, 
and the leading Hindu merchants of Bengal like Omichind and 
others, remained all along attached to him. It was really a 
sound and prudent policy on his part to enlist the sympathy and 


M Ibid. 

Siyər, Vol. II, p. 833. 
Indostan, Vol, II, p. 53 
Siyar, Vol, IT, p. 833. 
Ibid, Vol, IT, p. 503. 
Ibid, Vol. IT. p. 535. 
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support of the Hindus of Bengal, and to appoint some of them 
to high offices in his state, for the security of his position against 
his enemies like the discontended partisans of the slain Nawab 
Sarfaraz, the disaffected Afghan soldiers, and the Maratha 
invaders. 
It should be, however, noted that in spite of Alivardi’s 
attempts at conciliation there remained an 
Undercurrent of : e 
Hindu discontent. undercurrent of discontent among some Hindu 
zamindars, who probably felt his impositions 
to be heavy and unjust. This discontent was clearly reflected in 
the work of a contemporary Hindu writer, Bharatacandra, who 
was a court-poet of one of the zamindars, Maharajah Krsna- 
candra of Nadia. A foreign observer, Colonel Scot (chief 
engineer of tbe Company), also wrote to his friend Mr. Noble 
in 1754 that *' the Jentue (Hindu) rijahs and inhabitants were 
very much disaffected to the Moor (Muhammadan) government 
and secretly wished for a change and opportunity of throwing 
off their yoke.'' As long as the strong hands of Alivardi held 
the reins of power, this smouldering discontent could not be 
expressed by them in any overt political action. But it was 
fanned into flames by the folly and capriciousness of bis weak 
successor Sirajuddaulah, and soon befame wide-spread. Not 
only the disaffected zamindars, but also some staunch adherents 
of Alivardi, formed the ‘ great conspiracy’ of 1757 against his 
grandson.” The Hindu aristocrats and officers of Bengal 
henceforth extended their support and sympathy 
— attitude to the English East India Company, and their 
to the Nawabship. attitude to the Nawáübship continued to be 
hostile.” 


"^ Hill's Bengal, Vol. ITI, p. 328. 
© Krepacandracarita, by Ráiiblocans, p.95. The aged Darpanüráin (Sen) ia said to 


have warned Sirij about the conspiracy, but was scoffed at by his over-confident master, 
whereopon ba retired in disgust to Bevdres. 


9! For further details on this point, ride my Bengal Subah, Vol I, pp. 102.06, 





CHAPTER VII 


CoMMERCE OF BENGAL 


A. Asiatic Trade 


The various natural advantages of Bengal enabled her to 
develop wide-spread commercial relations from early times ; and 
in this (18th) century also, her trade brought within its net not 
only the different countries of Asia but also of Europe and 

Africa. Her fertile plains, genial climate, and 
Ben;al remarkable = : s 
for her commerce, the industry of her inhabitants, conduced to 

the production of prodigious quantities of 
commercial goods, and ber mighty rivers, with their numerous 
branches, and the large number of canals and creeks running 
through almost very part of the province, provided a cheap 
transport for her merchandise, from one corner of it to another. 
' The easy communication by water from place t» place, 

E facilitated," remarks Mr. Dow, ‘* a mercantile 

—— — intercourse among the inhabitants. Every 

village has its canal, every Perganah (paragana), 
its river, and the whole kingdom the Ganges, which falling by 
various mouths, into the Bay of Bengal lay open the ocean for 
the export of commodities and manufactures." ' Rennell, who 
made himself intimately acquainted with the geography of 
Bengal in course of his survey, also observes :—"' The Garges 
and Burrampooter (Brahmaputra) Rivers, together with their 
numerous branches and adjuncts, intersect the country of Bengal 
in such a variety of directions as to form the most complete and 
easy inland navigation tht can be conceived. 5o equally and 
admirably diffused are those natural canals, over a country that 
approaches nearly to a perfect plane, that, after excepting the 


! Dow, Vol. I, cii. 
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lands contiguous to Burdwan ë Birbhoom, etc., which may be 
reckoned a sixth part of Bengal, we may safely pronounce, that 
every other part of the country, has, even in the dry season, 
some navigable stream within 25 miles at furthest, and more 
commonly within a third part of that distance. It is supposed, 
that this iniand navigation gives constant employment to 30,000 
boatmen. Nor will it be wondered at, when it is known, that 
all the salt, and a large proportion of the food consumed by 
ten millions of people are conveyed by water within the kingdom 
of Bengal and its dependencies. To these must be added, the 
transport of commercial exports and imports, probably to the 
amount of two millions sterling per annum ; the interchange of 
manufactures and products throughout the whole country ; 
fisheries, and articles of travelling.'' * 
In the pre-Plassey period, ‘‘ the balance of trade was against 
all nations in favour of Bengal ; and it was the 
— ae 2 sink where gold and silver disappeared without 
pre-Plassey period. ~= the least prospect of return.’’* The ‘‘immense 
commerce of Bengal,” during the first half of 
the 18th century, ''might be considered," wrote the Select. 
Committee in Bengal to the Court of Directors, on the 26th 
September, 1767, ‘‘ as the central poipt to which all the riches 


of India were attracted......... s. Specie flowed in by thousand 
channels......... ... SU EIS Udo o All the European Companies 


formed their investments with money brought into the country ; 
the Gulphs (of Mocha and Persia) poured in their treasures 
into this river (the Ganges). Thus the province derived con- 
siderable benefit from her extensive and vigorous foreign trade. 
Almost every year, numbers of Persians, Abyssinians, Arabs, 
Chinese, Turks, Moors, Jews, Georgians, Armenians, and 
merchants from some other parts of Asia, poured into Bengal,’ 
and purchased ship-loads of her manufactured goods, and agri- 


3 Hepnnell, Memoir of the Map of Indostan, p. 24%, 3 Dow, Vol. I, ciii. 
4 Verelst, Appendix, p. 59. 5 Grose, Vol. II, p. 234. 
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cultural products like foodstuff and spices. She had a flourish- 

Considerable exports ing trade also with the Laccadive and the 
FR ig Mo. thé Maldive islands and almost all the eastern 
the coast of Africa, countries of Asia,—China, Pegu, the Malayan 
and the Philippine islands. ^ Mr. Bartholomew Plaisted wrote 
in 1750 that the European factories at Balasore '' drove a pretty 
good Trade to the Maldive islands with Rice and other Grains.'' * 
At least down to the year 1756, '* the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, the gulf of Persia and the Red sea, nay even Manilla, 
China, and the coast of Africa were obliged to Bengal for taking 
off their cotton,* pepper, drugs, fruits, chank, cowries, tin, etc., 
as on the other hand they were supplied from Bengal with what 
they could not well be without, such as raw silk and its various 
manufactures, opium, vast quantities of cotton clotb, rice, ginger, 
turmeric, long pepper, etc., and all sorts of gruff goods." " 
Sugar " and wheat " were also two important exports of Bengal 
to these Asiatic countries. Immediately before 1756  '' the 
annual exportation of sugar was about 50,000 maunds, which 
yielded a profit of about 50 per cent. and the returns for 
which were generally in specie. ""* The Dutch traveller 
Stavorinus, who visited Bengal during 1769-71, states that, 
besides rice, Bengal produged '* also very good wheat which was 
formerly used to be sent to Batavia. ™ 


6 Dow, Vol. I, cii ; Hill, Vol. III, p. 216. 

' Bartholomew Plaisted, A journal, etc. (1750 A D.). 

S Itisimportast to. note that Bengal had to import colton from outside. Thus the 
na!ive production of cotton, which waa also not in<ignificant toide Rennclls Journals). was not 
sufficient for ber extensive manufactures (for a further discussion on this point, ride p, 281). 

9 Causes of the loss of Calcutta, by David Rannie; Hill, Vol. LI, p. 390; Orme, Indostan, 
Vol, 1I, p. 4 ; Grose, Vol. IT, p. 245. 

10 Orme, Indostan, Vol IT, p 4. This trade in sugar declined later on due to competi- 
tion of Java sugar in the markets of Vestern India Stavorinus, Vol. T, p. 232 and Vol 
ITI, p. 337. 

1% Sravorious, Vol. J, p. Sut. 

u. Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Vol. IT, p. 270. 

1? Stavorious, Vol. I, p. 391. This export of wheat was later ou discouraged; writes 
Stavorinus, “iv order to favour ss much as possible, the corn trade of the Cape of Geod 


Hope." 
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Political disorders in the different Asiatic states," nnd also 
Decline of this trade in Bengal, gradually caused the decline of this 
ie pr the’ Mna: vigorous commerce of Bengal with Western and 
— and in astern Asia, and Africa. The once flourishing 
empire of Persia was torn asunder by the 
anarchy and ‘unremitting civil wars,’ which followed the assassin- 
ation of Nadir Shah in 1747 A.D. Georgia and Armenia, which 
“ shared in the troubles of Persia, shared also her untoward fate. 
(à) Disorde:s inthe — lDdigence ... shut up the doors of commerce ; 
Asiatic co intries. vanity ...... disappeared with wealtb," and the 
people had to content themselves with '* the coarse manufactures 


of their native countries." The Turkish empire ** declined 


on its southern and eastern frontiers. Egypt rebelled ; Babylonia, 
under its Basha, revolted. The distracted state of the former... 
almost shut up the trade by caravans, from Suez to Cairo; from 
the'latter of which, the manulactures of Bengal were conveyed 
by sea to all the ports of the Ottoman dominions. The rapacity 
of the Basha of Bagdad,...-...increased by the necessity of keep- 
ing a great standing force to support his usurpation,......¢.. 
environed with terror the Walls of Bussorab, which circumstance 
—— almost annibilated its commerce with Syria M 


The political revolutions in Bengal since the battle of Plassey, 
A3 Peio changin and the resultant influence of the English 
in Bengal. East India Company and its agents and 
gomastas, greatly affected the Asiatic trade of the indigenous 
merchants of Bengal. ‘‘ The commerce of Bengal with the 
different countries of the East ..... which was,' as Mr. Verelst 
remarks, '' greatly affected by the troubles in Persia and 
im the countries bordering on the Red Sea, was now (after 
1757) ruined by the over-grown influence of the European Com- 
panies, who engrossed all the manuffctures of Bengal. Such was 


13 Verelst, p. 85. 
VW Dow, I, ed vcxv, 
15 T[bid, 
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the rigour exercised to complete the quantity (of piecegoods) 
required by the English directors, that the Nabob* * * * found it 
difficult to procure the necessary supply for his household, without 
making application to the English agents." Bengal thus 
ceased to obtain a considerable return in bullion for her trade 
with the eastern countries, and this was one of the factors which 
caused the scarcity of silver in the province in the post-Plassey 
period.” 

In course of a few years after Plassey, the English East India 
The E L Co etab. COMPANY established its exclusive right of 
—* d eiie ia exporting Bengal piecegoods to the markets of 
pleci-quods to the Asin- Bussorah, Jidda, and Mocha. For the disposal 

of the goods of this joint concern, the Governor 
and Council in Calcutta fitted out ships, generally known by the 
name of ‘ freight ships,” on which the goods were first shipped, 
and the remainder of the tonnage was filled up on freight. All 
these affairs were managed by a member of the Council in 
Calcutta, who was an * acting owner ' and kept a warehouse for 
this purpose, generally known in Calcutta by 
the name of ‘ freight warehouse."* This prac- 
tice on the part of the Company exercised a pernicious influence 
on the course of trade. ‘‘ Frequent instances have been known,” 
writes Mr. Bolts, **of the goods of private merchants, even Euro- 
peans but particularly of those belonging to Armenians, Moguls, 
Gentoos (Hindus), being in consequence of this monopoly, 
stopped on the public road, and by force carried to the freight 
warehouse and the proprietors of such goods have been obliged 
contrary to their wills to see their goods shipped on vessels they 
have not a good opinion of, and going on voyages whose destina- 


tion and management were often contrary to their own private 
acheme of trade ; in consequence of which unwarrantable pro- 


ceedings, those merchants have frequently lost their sales, have 


Evils of this practice. 


1$ Verelat, pp. 85-86. 
V Ibid. 
15 Bolts. pp. 195-97. 
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hid their £ oods damaged * *** * * and have sometimes lost 
even the goods themselves.” ” 


B. Inter-Provincial Trade 


In economic, administrative, and other matters, the 
PURSE S eclive oan Provinces of India have ever been inter-depen- 
mercial relations wth dent in spite of some natural and artificial 
the other provinces E 
in ‘the  pre-Plasey barriers. In the field of commerce, Bengal 
pua had active relations with the other Indian 
provinces during the period under review." A variety of mer- 
chants, * such as Kashmerians (of Kashmir), Multanis (Mul- 
tani= people of Multan), Patans (Patbàans), Sheikhs,? Suniassys,™ 
Poggyahs (up-country merchants with turbans on their heads), 
Betteeas (Bhutias) and many others used to resort to Bengal 
annually in cafelahs, or large parties of many thousands, together 
with troops of oxen, for the transport of goods from different 
parts of Hindustan, * * * * *''? Referring to Burdwan, Holwell 
wrote in 1765 that “ in tranquil times this place afforded an 
annual large vend for the valuable staples of lead, copper, broad- 
cloth, tin, pepper, tootanague. The Puggiah merchants from — 
Delly (Delhi) and Agra, resorted yearly to this great mart, and 
would (come) again if peace was established in the country :— 
they purchased the above staples, either with money, or in barter 
for opium, tincal, saltpetre, and horses." The merchants of 
Kashmir were long accustomed to advance money to the 
molunghes * at Sunderbans *' to work the salt-pans there.'' ? The 


19 Ibid. 20 Verelst. Appendix, p. 59. 

—— "| Perhaps these refer to the Moslems of Arabia settl-d in India, Gradually the use of 
the term became more and more general, and it came Lo ba used «lao for Mosle;na. coming to 
India from other countries besides Arabia, y 

ft Those refer to the SaonyAsi (mendicant) traders, coming down in batches from the 
Himāləyño region, with finer forest products, such as pisces of saudal and aloe wood, 
rudrakga beads, etc. e 
. T Bolts, p. 200. — * *! Holwell, I. H.E., p. 196. 
as Malàáhgi-a labourer engaged in manufacturing salt. 


% Original Papers, Vol. T, pp. 229-31 ; Vansittart, Vol. IT, p. 167. 
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Kashmiri and Armenian merchants carried on a trade between 
Bengal and Nepiül in various articles, and even went farther up 
to Tibet." The Kashmiri merchants trading in Tibet bad their 
agents in Bengal. The principal exports of Bengal to Tibet were 
broad-cloth, atter (otto), skins, neel (indigo), pearls, coral, amber, 
tobacco, sugar, Maldah striped sütins, and a few species of white 
cloths, and her imports from Tibet were gold-dust, musk, and 
cow-tails.™ 
Similarly, merchants from Bengal visited the different parts 
of upper Hindusthan (Northern India), Assam, Cachar, Malabar 
and the Coromandel coasts,” and Gujarat. This has found 
expression in Jayanarayana's Harililá, a Bengali book written in 
1772 A.D., in the following manner :—*' Being 
eee htenture a Vai$ya, he maintains his family by carrying 
on a trade throughout the different parts of the 
world, such as Hastina (Delhi), Karnata (Arcot), Vanga (Bengal), 
Kalinga, Gurjara (Gujarat), Baranasi (Benares), Maharastra, 
Kashmir, Paficala (Rohilkhand), Kamboja (Tibet), Bhoja 
(Shahabad), Magadha, Jayanti (?), Dravida (Southern India), 
Nepāla, Kāñcī (Conjeeveram), Ajodhya (Oudh), Avanti (Malwa), 
Mathura, Kampilya (Farrukhabad District), Mayapuri (Harid- 
war), Dvaravati (Dvaraka, Kathiawad), China (China), Maha- 
china (Mongolia), Kamrupa (Assam). ' There is also a passage 
in another mid-eighteenth century Bengali work, entitled 
‘Candrakanta,’ which tells us that merchants from Birbhum and 
Mallabhum (Biakura) carried on trade with Gujarat.” 


7?! Kbulüsat-ut-Tawürikbh, f. 106. It im stated in thia work that Gurgin Rhan, the 
Commander of Mir Kásim, persuaded his master to send an expedition to Nepül on bearing of 


the riches of that country from the Küsbm!iri and Armenian merchants who traded there. 
28 Memorandum by Mr. Bogle on the Trade of Tibet, Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 


133 Dow, Vol. T ,ciii. 

20 " My name is Candrakünta Ráya. I am a Gandbavagika by caste and an inhabitant 
of Mallabhum. Leaving my country I huve come here with seven boats, filled with articles 
of (rode. 1 wan! to exchange my own commodities (with those of this place), and | can stay 


f ace if you can provide we with these." Typical Selections, Part IT, pp. 1408-12. 
a S a 
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p The manufactures. of Bengal were carried into the remotest 


pars of — and ‘‘ the low price at which salt could be 


i". 
^" 31 


T mne v] conveyed through all the branches of the 

ren to em E Ganges, rendered it an advantageous article of 
parts nas. 

trade in the inland parts of Hindusthan. 

Great quantities were sent to Benares and Mirzapur from tbe 


markets of which, the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad, the 


territories of the Raja of Bundela and of all the petty princes of 
the Kingdom of Malwa, were supplied." Vessels laden with 
betel-nut, tobacco, salt," and cotton piecegoods went to Assam 
through the Brahmaputra and the Meghna, and they brought in 
exchange silk, lac, mugā dhuties (silk cloths), ivory, and 
timber." The traders of Bengal brought aloe wood and elepbant's 
tusks from Cāchār“ and fir timber from Nepal." Merchants sent 
iron, stoneware, rice, and other goods from Balasore to Calcutta, 
and they brought tobacco and other things from Calcutta to 
Balasore.” Holwell has mentioned Balasore stone dishes and 
cups in the list of articles on which duties were levied in the 
Calcutta markets.” 
But two causes mainly contributed to bring about a decrease 
of this inter-provincial trade of Bengal since the middle of the 
ck : 18th century. Oneof these lay in the gradual 
decline of interpro overshadowing of the Imperial authority at 
vincial trade. 
Delhi by the rise of independent provincial 
governors, who framed distinct transit and customs laws in their 
Cd E respective dominions,to the great disadvantage 
rovincial — of the traders. So long as the Mughal Em- 
raming distinct lawe. ~ A E 
pire was an organised and united whole, 
the merchants from one part of it could travel with comparative 


9 Verelst, Appendiz, p. 59. _ ® Dow, Vol. I, pp. cxix-cxx. 

a WVansiltert, Vol. T, pp. 161-( 8, 

^ Ibid, Vol. IT, p. 221; Dow, Vol. I, p. exv. 

% Proceedings, 17th June, 1763. 

“% Proceedings, Ist November, 1762. 

7 Letter frow Natfol Neheman, 'Thanadar of Balasore, January, 1751. Vide Long, 
p. 250, | 3 Indian Tracta. 
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safety to another, and were not severely pressed with heavy 
exactions ” at chowkies (customs-stations), while passing through 
the different provinces ; but the number of independent king- 
doms, wbich arose on tbe ruins of the Mughal Empire, almost 
destroyed the commerce of Bengal with the upper parts of 
Hindustban, as every independent ruler levied heavy duties upon 
all goods that passed through his dominions. The other cause 
was the growing insecurity of traffic in the country due to 
EUR political disorders. Thus Mr. Dow observed in 
ai i the peta, ^. 1768 A.D. :—* The merchants who formerly 
came down towards the moutbs of the Ganges 
to purchase commodities bave discontinued a trade, not only 
ruined by imposts, but even unsafe from banditti. The provinces 
of Oudh and Assam are the only inland countries with which 
Bengal drives, at present, any trade." 


C. English Factories and Investments 


European commerce in Bengal formed a dominant faetor in 
her economic history during the period under review. Abounding 
: European trade— a with varieties of commercial goods, she was 
rhc al ——— me '' most beneficial “ to the English traders 
Bengal. for investments, in spite of occasional interrup- 
tions from the Nawabs.*' A contemporary French writer also 
considered Bengal to be '' the part of India most necessary to 
the (French) Company.''^ . The Dutch too '* traded here for a 
century and a half (before 1756) * * * brought over 
countless treasures and transported most vast quantities of 


commodities." 
.* 


Consultations, Febranry 5, 1755 A.D. ; Consultati. ns, May 30, 1751 A.D. 
Dow, Op. cil., Vol. I, p. exv. 

Hill, Vol. I, p. 19%. 

Ibid, Vol. LIT, p. 216. 

Ibid, Vol. T, p. 29. 
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tee LR To procure goods from Bengal, the European Companies 
—* E Ria established factories, on different dates, in 
. — 9 almost all the important commercial and 
ir * manufacturing centres.“ The French had 
/ factories at Chandernagore, Cassimbazar, Saydabad (near 
| Cássimbüzár), Patna, Balasore, Rungpur, Dacca, Jugdea, and 
* houses of trade and other agencies' at Supur (in the Birbhum 
district), Khirpài," Canicola, Mohunpur (in the Midnapur dis- 
trict), Serampore, Chittagong, Maldah, and other places, which 
were regarded as ‘ subordinates to the said original factories." 
Even some interior villages were seats of factories. We know 
from Gantgarama, a contemporary Bengali writer, that the Dutch 
had factories in such interior villages as Kāgrāma (in the Mur- 
shidabad district) and Mowgrama (in tbe Burdwan district).” 
The English Company also had subordinate factories and 
aurungs* in interior places like Elambazar“ near Suri, and 
Surul * near Bolpur, and Ganutià near Sinthia, in the Birbhum 
. district. The more important English factories were set up ip the 
following places :— Patna, Cāssimbāzār, Rungpur, Rāmpur- 
Bauliah, Kumarkhali,” Sāntīpur, Burran,” Sonamukhi,® Rādbā- 
nagore,“ Khirpài, Haripal,“ Golagore, Jangipur," Sardah,” 


*4 Ibid, Vol. IH, p. 216, 
46 Seven miles enst of Candraconà in the Midodpur district. 
4& Rungpur District Records, Vol. V, p. 120. 
4? Mabürüstrapurapà, line £4. 
A place where any article of trade was manufactured and collected for wholesale 
disposal and export. 

^ Holwell, I.H.E., p. 202. This aurung was aet up in 1754 A.D. Letter to Court, 
9th September, 1754, para. 27, 

® Bengal: Post and Present, Vol. XXV, p. 85. 

51 Near Kusthia i in the Nadiá district. | 

a In the Nadia district. S eIn the Bfüákurá district, . 

$ Jn the Midnapur district. 5 Inthe Midpüpar district. "Dub. 4 
Jn the Hugli district, twenty-three miles west of Calcutta. 


au In the Murshidá&büd district on the Bbügirathi,—now hea varte je 
division of the some nawe. dq: ra of ‘tbe sub. 


sa Tui the Rājsbābī district, tho old 
Police Training | School. 


LI a 
- 


residency building here being occupied. — the 
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— Jugdeà, Dacca, Laksipur,” Colinda,^ Balasore, Balarimgarby, 
E Maldab, Baraünagore, Dhaniakbali," Buddal," and Harial.” 


eh Patna was '' a place of very considerable trade ''* in salt- 
Y petre,” cotton and silk cloths,” opium," and other merchan- | 
| dises.“ From Cāssimbāzār the Company was supplied with 
raw «silk, silk piecegoods, and cotton cloths like doosooties 
= (dusuti a variety of coarse cotton cloth) and gu rrahs (a variety 
of éoarse cotton cloth)." Dacca was an important centre of 
Lin the Company's trade for her fine muslins. The Jugdeà, 
| Collindá, and Lakgipur factories collected various types of cloths 
like brown or white baftds (a variety of  calico)," gurrahs,” 
dimities, ^ etc. At Kumarkhali and Süntipur the Company 

- got fine muslins described in English records as malmals and 
|  cossaes (khasa, fine muslin). Maldah ™ und Rimpur-Bauliah * 
also supplied the Company with fine muslins. The factories 
at Balassore and Balarimgarhy purchased for the Company 


b 55 Sixty miles S. E. of the Dacca city. 
A € Rennell’s Journals, p. 75. Colindà is situated 23 miles S.E. of the Dacca city. — — 
La & About 20 miles W.N.W. of Hugli. 
\ @ Yo the Dinajpur district. 
.*— In the Rájshühi district, he number of English factories grew after Plassey. 
p a . Mir Kasim complained in May, 1762 A.D , that nearly four or five hundred new facto ies 
— bad been established in Bengal, Pubic and Orissü (Vansitiart, Vol. Il, pp. 97-102). In tbe 
! early 19th century (1810-1811 A.D.) Buchanan saw cloth-[sctories of the Fnglieh Company 
|  — at Jabanadbad (in the Gaya district) and Magbra (in t'e Bihársub-division). Thes- factories 
. E were dependent on the Company's factory at Patoa. Buchanan, Patna-Gaya Report, Vol. I, 
(00 p: ADL and p. 248. ! 
—  — & RHennell, Memoir of the Map of Indostan, p. 62. 
l 6 For details, vide my Bengal Subah, Vol. T, pp. 369 56. 
& Letter to Court, 3rd January, 1740, 
. 6 Stavorinus, Vol. I, pp. 474.78; Raynal, The Philosophical and Political History of 
y the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans im the East, and West Indies, Vol I, p. 319 
— — 8 Plaited's Journal. 
l © Leiter to Court, Hlth August, 1745, para. Ts 
| b 76 Letters to Court, 9rd Febr@ary, 1743, para. 85; 30th November, 1746, para. 21. 
sh Letter to Court, 10th February, 1745, para. 60. 
1 72 Consultations, Ord October, 1752, Dimities—stout cotton fabrics woven with raised 
m; stripes on fancy figures and used for bedroom banogiogs. 
— — — — ^ Letter to Court, 20th August, 1751, para, 45, 
* ™ Letter to Court, 11th. November, 1741, para. 99 
: 7 Letter to Court, 241h February, 1748, para, 101. 
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" various species of cloths ™ like chucklaes (caklas, cloths made 
- MOL silk and cotton), piniascoes,” ginghams,"* and sannoes (sinus, 
flaxen or linen cloth). 

. The chiefs and the subordinate officers of the factories 
DE ut the WOT? under the effective control of the Council 
Factories. in Calcutta. On the 29th July, 1745, the 
Council ordered that no Indian servants, employed in the 
Company's factories, should do any private work of the faclors, 
that list of baniüàns and g»mastüs, engaged by the factories, 
should be duly forwarded to it, and that all merchants' and 
assamies’ " accounts should be yearly balanced and signed by 

the merchants. © The Council regularly 
(a) Bree contol inspected the goods sent by the different 
Calcutta over the 


Chita ad the wa factories, demanded explanations from the 


ordinate oficersinthe factor, Chiefs if they sent goods of bad 


quality, and even sometimes returned these 
to them * with strong orders and instructions to improve the 
quality of investments in the future." A parcel of cloths sent 
to Caleutta by the Dacca factors on the 25th February, 1753, was 
returned to them as the cloths bad not been properly dressed." 
While inspecting on the 12th November, 1752, eighty-seven and 
eighty-nine bales of cloths, sent by the Dacca factors to Calcutta, 
on the 6th September, and the 106h October respectively, the 


7 Letter to Court, 11th August, 1745, para. 14, 

75 According to Birdwood, nade of pineapple fibre. Cactus fibres were used for coarse 
clothes even in the lvth century in Hijli coast (Midnápu:) and elsowhere, where cactus of 
different varieties grew wild. * Piniss^o' apparently represents a Bengali or Oriya original 
' Panasika ' or * Panaska,’ meaning woven out of * panasa ' or pineapple fibres (of the 
cactus class). 

75 ** A kind of staff described in Draper's Dictionary as made from cotton yearn dyed 
before being woven. The Indian gioghams were apparently sometimes of cotton mixt with > 
some other material." Yule and Burnel, Hobson-Jobsongp. 287. 
| T9 " A cultivator, a tenant, a renter, a nopnproprietory cultivator; a dependant; also 
| a debtor, a culprit, a eriminal, a defendan: in wuit.'" Wilson's Glossary, p. 35. 

| & Letter to Court, 4th February, 1746, para 18, 

"u Letter to Court, 4th January, 1754, para, 77, 

; " Letter to Court, 7th December, 1754, para. 71, 
a 8 Lettor to Court, 4th AMT, 1754, para. 77, 
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members of the Council in Calcutta found that these “" were 
very ill-sorted (and that there was) too great a difference from 
outside folds to the inside ones. The Baftàs in particular were 
badly dressed, the inside Folds very thin and the  Fabricks 
(fabrics) very bad. '"*' They, therefore, directed the Dacca 
factors not to procure such cloths unless the said defects were 
removed. They also observed that ‘‘ the flowered work (on 
clothes) in general was worked with too coarse a thread, the 
flowers very indifferently worked and the inside ones extremely 
bad ; '" " and instructed the Dacca factors '* to be more careful 
in the provision of Investment for the future '' and to remove 
the defects of the flowered goods, '' particularly that of working 
the flowers witi a coarse thread.” " Similarly, while inspect- 
ing the goods sent by the Cassimbazar factory in the year 1753, 
the Council in Calcutta saw that the * guzerat ' ™ silk was of a 
very bad quality. So it ''took out of several bales a small 
quantity of each letter "' and sent it to the gentlemen there 
(Cassimbazar factory) that they might compare them with the 
musters (samples) they contracted on,’’ and also demanded 
from them '* sufficient reasons for so great a difference in the 
quality of the silk.” * 

The Company's servants, who received employments in the 
factories, were required to furnish securities. Agreeably to the 
orders of the Court of Directors, the Council in Calcutta decided 
on the 8th March, 1746, that the Chiefs of the Cassimbazar, 
Patna, and Dacca factories, should give security of Rs. 50.000 
each, the Chiefs of the Jugdeà and Balasore factories Rs. 30,000 
each, members of the Council in the subordinate factories 
Rs. 16,000 each, and the writers Rs. 8,000 each. ™ 


M Ibid, para. 93. 85 Ibid, eo 95 Ibid. 

&* * Guzerat ' seems to apply to a specia] brand of silk, probably manufactured by 
Guiaratl silk-weavers, who were scattered al! over Indis, or to silk from Gu:arát. 

86^ In the factories of the Company. different letters (euch as A, B, C, ete.) were 
marked on bales of silk and cotton piecegoods to distinguish their quality. 

M o! etter to Court, dth January, 1754, para. 71. 

68 Letter to Court, 22nd February, 1740, pura, 122, 
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— ?hie of of t Lee b a 
cM ue , ds oar were allowed - ‘to carry on private - $ 
ak AND Sir trade and to enjoy ats profits." - Indian. | 
alone g eariy on soldiers and sepoys were employed to guard. 
" “Indien the factories and escort the goods from the 
aurungs to the factories and thence to Cal- 
Mess: a cutta. " It is interesting to note that Indian 
a E ule labour was employed in the Company’ s factories, chiefly 
at the Dacca factory, for flowering and embroidery works on 
cloths." The Council in Calcutta often sent to the Dacca 
factory species of cloths, like humums,® Cossajura mulmulls 
(malmals manufactured at Kasijora in Midnapur district). 
Cossajura dooreas (striped cloths manufactured at Kaāsījorī), 
etc., to get these flowered.” Women continued to be employed 
for such ME in the factories of the Company till the early 
19th century. " 
Lists of investments to be collected each year, and bullion * 
or money to purchase these, were sent by the 
,Uessing of Invest Council in Calcutta to the factories usually in 
the beginning of each year.” Musters (samples) 
of raw silk and silk cotton piecegoods, according to which 
these were to be purchased, were alse sent at the same time. 






i hes ba Stee 






| 
® Taylor, pp. 87-88. 
© Ibid ; Letters to Court, 11th December, 1741, para. 95; 3r] February, 1743, pers: BA; J 
Qnd February, 1747, para. 79. 
5! Letter to Court, Lith December, 1741 para. 105. 
 Hamams, thick cloths used as . rappers in the cold seaso + and not bath- sheets as 
sorne suggest, 
| © Letters to Court, ard February, 1743, para. 62 and 81st January, 1746, pa'a. m. | 
E Bocbanan, Patna-Gaya Report, Vol. IT, p- 665. Up to the time of the Great War. 
Dc the Turkish market was lost to Dacca), the emplogrnent of women in embr: idery and 
Bs | work (ebiefly ‘Rashida work) was common. - 
T R The Cüssimbázár factory usually received ‘bullion as it could get coins i in exchange 
| from — Seba of Murshidābād, while the other factories were — w ith — 
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"The factories procured goods through dālāls (brokers), who en- 


tered into contracts to supply these within a specified time. 


"These dalals received dadni or advance money from the agents of 


the factories to the amount of half or three-fourths of the estimat- 
ed value of the goods, in order to be able to give necessary 
advances to the weavers.” At times, such advances were made 
to the merchants and the weavers directly. Thus, by advancing 
money to the dalals, merchants, and manufacturers, the ** Com- 
pany were invested with a prior right to the goods for which they 
contracted, and hence their purchase in India acquired the name 
of investment.'' ™ 
The Company always tried to maintain a strict control over 
A the merchants, who had to give securities on 
Strict control of the — 
Company over the receiving dadni, and were often warned against 
——* providing cloths of inferior quality.” It some- 
times exacted penalties from them on the balance of raw silk and 
silk and cotton piecegoods, if they failed to make good their 
contracts in time. "^ When they could not pay the balance of 
dadni due from them, or the penalties charged, their securities 
were held responsible for their debts. " On failure of contracts, 
the merchants were someti mes liable even to be confined. ^ The 
Company insisted on settling the accounts of the merchants in its 
factories, and did not like that * subjects of this country ' (people 
of Bengal) should arbitrate in these affairs. '* 
The dàlüls, though engaged by the Company for commercial 
F facilities, occasionally created troubles for it. 
aa of. the By the year 1752, the Calcutta dálüls acquired 
much influence in trade circles. They orga- 
nised themselves into a regular union, and used to hold meetings 


. 
9? Taylor, pp. 87-88. " 

9 Grant, History of the East India Company, p. 67; Verelst, p. 54. 

99 Letter to Court, 11th December, 1741, para. &6 and 10th January, 1748, para. 201. 
© Letter to Court, 30th November, 1746, para. 9. 

tl Tetter to Court, 30th November, 1746, para. 15. 


| | ow Letter to Court, 19th November, 1718, para. 43. 


(998 Letter to Court, 10th January, 1748, para. 250. 
| 20A" x ^ Lu. * MES 
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he —— from the English. w [n the month of VOtkdber of the 
as same year, the Dacca dālāls secured a parwanah from the Nawab, 


authorising them to have the *' cloth business of Jugdea and all 
the Dacea Aurungs in their own hands." " Sometimes, the 
dàlüls felt no scruple in hindering the Company's trade by charg- 
ing exorbitant commissions : as for example, in 1754 the ddalals 
at Jugdea charged from the Company 15 p. c. beyond the price of 
goods, and argued that it was customary for them to receive 
such dasturies. *” 
Since the month of June, 1753, the Company changed its 
— method of procuring investments. It then 
procuring. investments resorted to the practice of getting goods direct 
from the aurungs by sending there gomastas = 
agents, instead of contracting with the merchants of Bengal, ' 
who were informed that they were no longer dádni merchants of 
the Company." * "The reasons for this change were the frequent 
failures of the merchants to supply the full quautity of goods 
according to the terms of the contracts, and their demands for 
dadni at the rate of 85 p. c. of the prices of goods. ™ 
The Court of Directors expressed a favourable opinion on the 
new method of collecting investments, and also sent some 
instructions for future guidance to the Council in Calcutta 
in their letter, dated the 31st January, 1755. 
ea rourable opinionet They urged on the necessity of being careful 
QR. about the conduct of the servants at the 
factories, and of forming a supervising com- 
mittee to look after investments in different factories and 


14 Consultations, 25th September, 1752, . 

195 Consultations, 23rd October, 1752. 

M6 Consultations, th May, 1754, 

Dasturi —'* A fee, a perquisite, a commission, specially a fee claimed by casbiers | or 

servants on articles?purchased or on payments made, " Wilson's Glossary, p. 129. 

1 Consultations, 4th June, 1753. e 

1 Ibid. 

ao Jbid. 
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aurungs.'® Accordingly, a committee consisting of four 
Formation ofa Cog, embers, Mr. Roger Drake, the President 
mittee. of the Council in Caleutta, Mr. Charles 

Manningham, Mr. Richard Becher, and Mr. 
William Frankland, was constituted for the supervision of 
the factories and the aurungs. " Encouraged by the favourable 
attitude of the Court of Directors, the Council in Calcutta 
decided unanimously on the 10th March, 1755, that the method 
of making purchases directly at the aurungs  shouid be 
continued. '? 

But this method did not prove satisfactory. By it the 
gomastas and the agents of the Company were 
** which they frequently 

abused to their own emolument ; and an 
authority given to enforce a just performance of engagements, 
became, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the higber 
servants (of the Company), a source of new oppression.'' '? 
Their influence ** proved so destructive of industry,” "' during 
the years immediately following the battle of Plassey, that the 
Council in Caleutta restored '' the old method of forming the 
investment by contracting with merchants in different parts of 
the country.'' ^ e 
During the period under review, the East India Company's 
trade and investments were occasionally inter- 
A ore ele o rupted by various factors, which had their 
— —— penmi ,9* origin in the general disorders of the time. 
Political disturbances within a country 1n- 
variably affect its economic condition. So, when Bengal was 
being tormented by invasions from outside, and troubles within, 


De'ects of the new | i 
methol;—restoration entrusted with powers 
of the old one. 


uo — Vide Appendix, 'E.' 

MH! Letter to Court, Sth December, 1755, para. 527. 
n? Letter to Court, Uth September, 1755, para. IS, 
in Verelst, p. 85. 
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her traders. could hardly — a smooth and easy way of com- 


merce. 


The Maratha invasions appeared as a terrible calamity to 
(2 The Markibs the province, affecting the different aspects of 
invasions. the economic life of its people. ‘* Every evil, 
attending a destructive war," remarks Mr. 
Holwell, ‘* was felt by this country (Bengal) in the most eminent 
degree; a scarcity of grain in all parts, the wages of labour 
greatly enhanced; trade, foreign and inland, labouring under 
every disadvantage and oppression.' "* This profoundly in- 
fluenced the English Company's investments. Mr. Orme 
writes :—‘‘ The Marattoes (Maratbas) during the war made only 
one considerable depredation on the English trade. This was in 
the year 1748, when they stopped a fleet of boats (in charge of 
Ensign English) coming from Cossitnbazar (Cassimbaziar) to 
Calcutta," and plundered it of 300 bales of raw silk belonging 
to the Company. But the advantages of the European commerce 
in general were much impaired by the distress of the province, 
which enhanced the prices and debased the fabrics of all kinds 
of manufactures.” ™ 
There are copious references in the contemporary records of 
the English Company to show how heavily the Maratha raids told 
upon its trade in Bengal. The Maratha plunders in the month 
of May, 1742,"* ** put a stop to all business, the Merchants and 
weavers flying (from) wherever they (the Maràthas) came.'' +" 
The Council in Caleutta wrote to the Court of Directors on the 
3rd February, 1743:— ‘‘Are greatly concerned, Investment 
falls short this season, and some goods not so good as usual by 
Dearness of Provisions, excessive price of cotton and Troubles by 
Morattas.'' ™ Not to speak of the interior parts of West Bengal, 


ns Holwell, I. H. E., p. 151. nö Vide ante, pp. 102-103. 
NT Orme, Indosten, Vol. TT, p. 46. | 
ne Vide ante, pp. 70-74. 

y a" _ Latter to Court, 31st July, 1742, para. 10. ™ Para. 67. 
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even in Calcutta the Council experienced much difficulty in 
procuring goods, and it informed the Court of Directors (in 
1743): ‘* Fear Great Difficulties in providing goods at Calcutta 
from the Damages done in the country by the late trouble.” 
The second Maratha invasion (March to May, 1743) was also 
** attended with all the unhappy consequences of the Last, their 
route much the same, nothing but towns were actually burnt. 
The Nabob's (Nawüb's) troops also plundered greatly so that the 
people deserted the Aurungs where Gurrahs are made, and an 
entire stop was put to business for some time at Calcutta, 
Cossimbüzür (Cassimbazir) and Patna.” " The Company 
suffered much loss in its * düdni ' paid to the merchants, because 
the latter could neither supply any goods in exchange, nor could 
return the money." In June, 1745, the Marathas renewed their 
ravages with great vigour, which occasioned much confusion in 
the province and hit the Company's business hard in the several 
aurungs. " This time they entered Bihar, plundered Futwab, 
captured there 4,200 pieces of cloths belonging to the English 
Company, and also burnt a godown wherein 7,168 maunds of 
saltpetre had been deposited. So, in that season, the Company 
could not get any supply of saltpetre and cloths from Patna. ™ 
On returning from Bibar, the main body of the Marathas en- 
camped at Katwah, while some of their detachments roamed over 


different parts of West Bengal. This prevented the Company 


from getting gurrahs in sufficient quantity. ^ The chief of the 
Cüssimbüzür factory wrote to the Council in Calcutta on the 17th 
February, 1746, that ‘* the Marattoes still continuing near 


ui Letter to Court, 13th August, 1713, para. 10. 

17? Leiter to Court, 3rd February 1743, para, 64, 

13 Letter to Court, Lith August, 1746, para. 9. 

19% Letter to Court, 3Ist January, 1746 paras. 111-14. 

Ms Teatter to Court, Ath February, 1746, paras. 16 and 18 ‘Am eorty, cannot 
send the quantity of Gurrahs ordered, Moratioes situation on the Island of Cossim uza 
preventing all Intercourse and no goods received since thes» people have been there." Tetter 


to Court, 22nd February, 1716, para. 13. 
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them makes it impossible to send the bales down with safety.” * 


When in April, 1746, the Council in Calcutta demanded explana- _ 
tions from the merchants for their failure to supply the full 
quantity of gurrahs according to contracts, they replied that *' the 
troubles in the country prevented their compliance with the 
contracts in that article (qurrahs) as the Marattoes were chiefly 
in that part of the country where the gurrahs are provided.” ™ 
The Company's Resident at Balasore wrote to the Council on the 
25th January, 1747, that the encampment of Mir Habib (a friend 
of the Marathas) at a distance of two miles from Balasore, with 
8,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, had put an entire stop to 
the collection of the Company's investments at that factory, 
because ‘‘ all the workmen had run away and the washermen 
were taken up to labour for Meer (Mir) Habib so that a great 
deal of cloth lies ready at the weaver's house and cannot be 
dressed.'' "? Tt is clear from severai references in the records 
of the time that the troubles due to the Maratha invasions 
continued to be acute till the conclusion of the treaty between 
the Nawab and the Marathas in the year 1751; and even after 
that the general economic decline caused by these invasions 
greatly affected the Company's investments. "^ | 

The eastern part of Bengal remained, indeed, free from the 
Marātha raids, but there the annual incursions 
of the Mugs from Chittagong and Arracan — 
proved to be a terrible impediment in the path 
of the Company's investments. Every year the Mugs infested 
the Sunderban channels and occasionally extended their ravages 
as far as Buz Buz. The Portuguese '' were at times their 
partners in their forays.'' ™™ On the 30th September, 1742, ten 


(b) The Mug incur- 
sions. 


— 

1% Letter to Court, 22nd February, 1747, para, 02. 

17 Letter to Court, 30th Nowember, 1746, para. 9. 

128 Vide ante, p. 101. 

179 Letter to Court, 22nd February, 1747, para. 110, 

1M Letter to Court, Sth September, 1754. 

1» Long, p. 99. E 
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Europeans were sent from Calcutta to Jugdea, as the English 
factory there had been attacked by the Mugs. ™ The chief of 
the Dacca factory informed the Council in Calcutta on the 
21st November, 1746, of the ‘‘ Mugs being very troublesome 
between that place and Bakergunge (Bakarganj) and that they 
had plundered some Boats belonging to the English.” "* Early 
in 1748 the Mugs caused ** great mischief about Dacca." * The 
French traders at Jugdeàa also entertaine! a fear of Mug incursions 
during the years 1750 and 175'.™ Oo the 16th November, 
1752, the Chief of the Jugdeà factory requested the Council in 
Calcutta ‘‘ to order the Pinnace to be with them (the Jugdea 
factors) by the end of the next month for the safe conveyance of 
their cloth and a chest of good powder with a lanthorn or two,” 
as the time of Mug raids was drawing near. ^ The Mug menace 
continued to cause trouble for the English later on, and it excited 
such terror that about 1760 A.D., the Council in Calcutta put a 
chain across the Hugli river at the bottom of Garden Reach near 
the modern Botanical Garden. ™ 
Other political disorders within the province also hindered 
the collection of investments by the Company. 
D a cider of Safdar Owing to the advance of Safdar Jang into 
Bihàrin December, 1742, the Company's invest- 
ments at that time from the Patna factory fell short. ™ Except 
two chinted handkerchiefs no chintz (printed or spotted cotton 
cloth) and laccowries™® were available, and in the beginning of 
the year 1743 the Council in Caleutta received from Patna only 


1M Leiter to Court, 3rd. February, 1713, para. 85, 
13 Letter to Court, 220d February 1747, para. 72. 
13 Letter to Court, 1?th Novembgr, 1748, paras. 75 and 76. 
IM Correspondance du Conseil de Chandarnagor avec divers, 2nd partie, pp. 327.9? and 
410-11. 
| 13$ Consultations, 4th December, 1752. 

1* Long, p. 39, footnote. 

4357 Lotter to Court, 3rd February, 1743, pares. 57 and 58, 

19 These refer to cloths manufactured at Lükhwür (near Patos), which was an important 
centre of cotton industry since the 17th century. 
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12,212 bags of saltpetre at four rupees a maund. Similarly, the 
Afghün insurrections of 1745 and 1748,'" and the consequent 
disorders and confusion within Bengal, prejudiced the trade of 

the Europeans to some extent. On the 29th 

Slab ra elma "T January, 1745, the Chief of the English factory 
| at Cassimbazar wrote to the Council in Calcutta 
that, in view of the dispute between the Nawüb and Mustafa 
Khan, it would not be prudent to ** make any absolute contract or 
advance Dadni.'' "^ The insurrection of 1748 beingimore furious 
than that of 1745 greatly affected the European (Companies. Its 
leader Shamshir Khan ‘‘ demanded a General tax from the 3 
European Factorys (factories—the linglish, the Dutch, and the 
French) of 40 or 50 thousand rupees,” "' and his, soldiers 
plundered the Dutch factory at Futwah *' of white cloth and 

other goods to the amount of 65,000 Rupees.” '* 

The political disturbances in Bengal further subjected the 
European Companies to the payment of con- 

D Maacins of the tributions to the Nawàüb's government. In 
general,  Alivardi's conduct towards the 

European traders was fair and just, "* but under the pressure of 
immense troubles, he was compelled to exact money from them 
on several occasions, on the ground that those who enjoyed 
benefits of trade in his province must also share the expenses 

incurred for its defence, '** 

Occasional interferences in the affairs of the Company's 
factories by the officers of the Nawüb's govern- 

itor ay ee ru ment, scattered in different parts of the country, 
sometimes affected their business. '" The 


19 Vide ante, Chapter IV. 

M6 Letter to Court, Sth February, 1745, para. 197. 

Ml Letter to Court, 19th November, 1748, para. 56; Consultations, June, 1748. 

M? Consultations, 8th March, 1748. 

10 Vide ante, Chapter V. 

Mw Vide ibid, — 

M5 xq to Court, 8rd February, 1743, paras, 82-84; ibid, 2nd January. 1752, para. 40; 
Long, * 
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Nawab, however, tried to redress their grievances on complaints 
being made to him. Minor internal disputes 
(g) Minor internal de : | 
disputes, also sometimes proved to be a hindrance to the 
Company's merchants in the matter of procur-- 
ing investments. Wheu on the 12th August, 1751, the Council in 
Calcutta asked the merchants if they could provide Amorra (?) 
goods, the latter replied that ‘‘ the Rajab of that place was dead, 
his brothers (were) quarreling about the succession and their 
mother (was) eudeavouring to put the government into the hands 
of a third person, (so) they could not think of venturing to send 
their money thitber to provide Goods, being afraid during these 
troubles their Gomasihás would be plundered.” '^ 

Political disorders and some other factors’ caused dearness 

Gi Dess d pae. provisions, and high prices of cotton, indigo, 
acre ane high prices and other materials, which considerably 

affected the Company's investments, as their 
merchants, daldls, and gomastds being thereby reduced to 
straitened circumstances very often failed to make good their 
contracts duly, and also often demanded high prices and ready 
money to purchase goods. ™ It is clear from several contempo- 
rary references ™ that this state of things continued all throughout 
the period. , 

The acute currency disorders of the time very often disturbed 
the Company's investments. To purchase 
investments in Bengal, the English Company at 
that time imported bullion from England, "^ which was exchanged 
here for coins in the banks of Jagat Seth and other shroffs, '' 


(i) Currency troubles, 


16 Letter to Court, 20ih August, 1751, para. 54. 

uT Vida Chapter VIII. 

1$ Letters to Court, 3rd February. 1748 pare, 65; 18th August, 1743, pura 11; 30th 
November, 1746, para. 9; 10th January, 1743, para. 41; Consultations, t3th November, 1752. 

M9 Lotter to Court, 8th December, 1755, paras. “8. 32, 33, 35. 

150 In a contemporary tract entitled * Thoughts on the Present State of Our Trade to 
India," by à merchant of London, 1754 (preserved in the Imporial Library, Calcutta), we find 
a note of protest against the export of bullion from England to India. 

13 Letter to Court, 30th November, 17 16, para, 13; 10th January, 1748, para. 43. 
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cer ^ | 
— it had to — under certain disadvantages resulting from 
the multiplicity of coins," which did not always pass for the 
AN . same value, and were liable to the imposition of varying rates 
= of báttà or discount, proportionately to their period of use. 
The Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors on the 
= Sth January, 1742: ''New coined siccas not fluctuating in 
Trade, shroffs attempted to Raise the Batta, so resolved they 
should pass at no more than 153 old siccas at 10, Madras rupees 
at 10, and Arcot of Weight at 8 Per Cent Batta to reduce them 
into current rupees of Calcutta.” The Council again wrote on 
the 3rd February, 1743: * No vend for silver at Calcutta though 
Morattoes (Marathas) withdrawn, Mint shut up, so (the) Cossim- 
bazar (factory) sold all the bullion at Sicca rupees 203 per 
240 sicca weight.'' 1 


The repeated invasions of the Marathas also occasioned a 


wuoy 


(j) Starcity of meee Great scarcity of money in Bengal. The bank 
Tartan of Jagat Seth was robbed by them of a huge 

amount ; sums of realised rents were sometimes 
plundered by them on the way of their being carried to the 
Nawüb's treasury ; the important market places were, once and 
again, deprived of their cash and stock ; and the ordinary people 
had to protect their lives by paying* money to the rapacious 
Mariitha soldiers." The Nawab had to purchase Balaji Rào's 
alliance by paying him a large amount, and he had to satisfy 
his own troops with presents of money and various other gifts.’ 
The scarcity of money was further increased by the fact that 
the shroffs and the other wealthy people of West Bengal 
“ transported their money across the Great River (the Ganges) 


153 Verelst, Chapter I!1; Milburn, Orienta? f ommerce, Vol. 1T, pp. 108-00. 
153 Para, 173. 
194 Para. 46. 
M5 Compare :—- 
** Bargite lutia kata kata bá sujana | 
Nánpámate r&jára prajire gela dhana 1 *’ 

Bháratacandra, 

16 Vide ante, Chapter TIT, | 
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for fear of the Marattoes." '" The President of the Council in 
Calcutta had, therefore, to write to the Council at Madras on the 
5th May, 1746, to send down to Calcutta all the money that had 
arrived for them, and ‘‘ as much more as they could spare from 
their necessary occasions.'' In response to this, the Madras 
Council sent to Calcutta on the 3Cth June, 1746, ten chests 
containing Rs. 86,000 in all and a box full of 432 pieces of gold 
mohurs. "* ‘The President and Council at Bombay were also 
requested "* on the 13th May, 1746, to send to Calcutta whatever 
they could spare ; and they accordingly despatched from there 
some quantity of bullion. 

At such a time, tbe Company was occasionally compelled 
to borrow money for its investments from some Bengal bankers 
like the Jagat Seths, '"^ who had their main bank at Murshidabad 
with branches in other important cities, Anandiram and Sri- 
krisna of Calcutta, and others. " On the 23th August, 1747, 
the Council in Calcutta advised the Cassimbazir factory, then 
highly embarrassed for want of money, to use their Endeavours 
to furnish themselves (with money) from Jugut Sett's (Jagat 
Seth's) house."* On the 9th February, 1748, Srikrisna and 
Anandiram informed the Council through their own gomastas 
that *' they had received intelligence from Suratt (Surat) that 
Two Bills of Exchange for Fifty thousand rupees 50,000 
each were drawn on them (by Mr. Wake, President of the 
Bombay Council) in favour of the Calcutta Council and 
that they bad the money with them which they were ready 
to pay into their factory at Cüssimbazàaár.'' " In view of the 


157 Letter to Court, 30th November, 1746, para. 33; Wafa, f. 15, 

155 Letter to Court, 30th November, 1746, para. 33, 

159 Ibid, para. 51. 

«€ Letter to Court, 10th January, 1748, paras. 68, 71, 72, 76, 191, 193, 196, 197, 198. 
Fatehchánd up to 1744 and Mahütábchànd after him. 

18 Letter to Court, 30th November, 1746. The Jagat Setha were then the principal 
bankers in Bengal, and there were some minor one in cities like Calcutta and Patna. 

162 Leiter to Court 1oth January, 1748, para. 191. 

16 Thid, para. 135. 
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financial difficulties of the Company, the Council ordered the 
Cassimbazar factors to receive the amount. and to send down to 


T Caleutta 50,000 sicca rupees out of it. ™ "l'hey were also directed 


on the 9nd May of the same year to begin collecting investments ; 
but they replied on the 24th May ''that it was impracticable to 


make any (investments) their merchants alledging (alleging) 
want of money and credit, and pressing for Ballances due 


them (since) last year for Goods delivered to the amount of 3 


Lacks (lacs) of Rupees." '* In the month of July the merchants 
began to clamour for ready money due from the Company, and 


they were kept quiet for some time by the Council's assurance 


that their demands would be supplied with ‘ out of the first money 
that come to hand.’ ™ In September they pressed the Cassimbazar 
factors very much to request the Council to send them a part of 
of the treasure received per ‘ Bombay Castle,’ which had lately 
arrived in Caleutta. Jagat Seth Mahatabchind was also angry 
for not receiving any share of it, though large sums of money had 
been lent out by him to the English in the different factories. The 
Council in Calcutta had no other alternative than to humour him, 
and so wrote the following to the Cassimbazar factors: '' We 
should be always glad to serve him when in our power but that 
the supply of the Bombay Castle was so tery small that we could 
not spare him from our own investment any money that would be 
satisfactory and therefore hoped he would not take amiss waiting 
a little longer as we expected a large supply by the later ships.” 
In the following year (1749 A. D.) the Cāssimbāzār factory 
repeated its pressing demand for money, especially for the five 
chests of bullion which had been reserved for it. But considering 
that the “‘ charges would run very high in sending a large Party 
of Guards with so smallasum of trgasure, '" the Council sent 
instead a bill of exchange from one Ramkrigna Seth for Rs. 


16i — Ibid, para. 151. 

M5 Letter to Court, 19th November, 1748, para. 46. 
16 Ibid, paras, 47 and 49. 

ist Letter to Court, 220d December, 1748, para. 11. 
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23,400 on the 6th April. ™ The other factories suffered similarly 
fron scarcity of money. On the 16th April, 1748, the Council 
in Calcutta also sent the Dacca factors 8 chests of bullion, ™ 
which they disposed of by the middle of June, and by the 
middle of July their '' business was at a stand-still for want 
of money." '™ The Dacca factory wrote to the Council in 
Calcutta on the 25th July ‘‘ complaining that if money be not 
soon sent them, they should be able to make but a small invest- 
ment and have no ‘ Puttun (Patni) "" Goods’ and that they 
could take no money there or at least under 12 per cent. (interest) 
which if (the Council) approved of giving they would try what 
sums could be had.'' "' The Council wrote to the Cassimbàzàr 
factors to help those at the Dacca factory with money from Jagat 
Seth’s house, "* and by about the third week of August the Dacca 
factors received from the Cāssimbāzār factory a note on Jagat 
Seth's house for 25,000 sicca rupees. But they again complain- 
ed in their letter to the Council, dated the 23rd August, that that 
sum too would not suffice for their investments. "* On the 15th 
November they informed the Council of their inability “* to proceed 
in their investment, not having wherewithal to defray their 
montbly expenses, no one being willing to lend them one Rupee 
as the Company's ships were not arrived with treasure." ™ But 
they got some relief. on soon receiving Rs. 50,000 from the 
Cassimbazar factory. 
* The interests of the Company were, now and then, prejudic- 
ed by the irresponsible conduct of some of its 
— Company's servants. We find two striking instances of 
servants— — this in the conduct of Sir Francis Russel at 
the Cassimbazar factory, and of Mr. Humffreys Cole at the Patna 


1668 Letter to Court, 10th August, 1749, para. 93. 
e^ 1684 Tetter to Court, 19th Novedber, 1748, paras. 69 and 70, 
19 Ibid, paras. 72 ond 73. 
"e | 17% Goods commissioned or manufactured to order, 
B — — A Leitor to Court, 10th January, 1749, para, 76. V3 J]bi4, para. 
E. AA W3  [bid, para, 73. U.C fòid, para 
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factory. Sir Francis Russel took charge of the Cüssimbazaàr 
| factory from Mr. Richard Eyre on the lst 
April, 1741, and died of jaundice and dropsy 
on the 26th February, 1743. During his incumbency at Cassim- 
bazar, he did not properly settle the accounts of the local mer- 
chants. '™ four of whom applied to the Company, after his death, 
for 14,000 rupees, which were due on account of dadni (advance 
money), though ** they had signed Receipts for the full Dadney 
(dadni) but left that sumin Sir Francis’ hands for which he 
gave notes of Hand.''"* Fatehchind also demanded Rs. 25,000, 
which Sir Francis Russel bad borrowed from him on his personal 
account, by sending his handnote to the Chief of the Cassimbazar 
factory, who thereupon replied that administrators had already 
been appointed by the Mayor's Court in Calcutta to settle the 
affairs of Sir Francis Russel, and that after all bis property was 
collected, proportions! distribution would be made among his 
creditors. But the gomastás of Fatehchànd told him that his 
master knew nobody but the Company. To avoid further troubles, 
the majority of the Council in Calcutta agreed to accommodate 
matters with Fatechand, '* who would take nothing less than the 
Principal," but he was temporarily satisfied when the chief of the 
Cassimbazar factory gave him a handnote to cover the interest for 
25,000 rupees. "* Tbe mal-administration of 
the Patna factory by Mr. Humffreys Cole, ™ 
who had been appointed to succeed Mr, Barker to the chiefship 
of that factory in 1732 "* and served in that capacity till 
1743, also gave rise to immense troubles for the Company. He 
did not settle accounts with Omichand, his brother Deepchand, ™ 


Rossel at Ca«sim! &zar. 


Cole at Patna 


Letter to Court, 13th August, 1743, para. 3J. 

Ibid. para. 83. 

Letter to Court, 5th December, 1743, paras. 12-16. 

Letter to Court, Bth November, 1744. para. 18. 

Consultations, 20th July, 1782, cortained in '* Bengal Letters to the Coast and Bay, 


issue 


1731-33. * 
ZU T... A letter from Chanderbagore to Mr. Hoyghens, the Dutch Director nt Hughli, 
dated 30th October, 1746, refera to Deepchand as foujdar of Choprab, 
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and some cther merchants of Patna, but put all of them under 
confinement when they clamoured for the adjustment of their 
accounts, They were, however, released on the interven- 


tion of the Nawüb's government in December, 1742, and after 


Mr. Cole's departure from Patna, demanded of the Company 
a fair settlement of their old accounts.  'The Council in 
Calcutta appointed a body of supervisors to enquire into the 
causes of the troubles at Patna, and to remove the complaints 
of the merchants, if found true. The supervisors reached Patna 
on the 91st October, 1746, but, in spite of their best efforts, 
could not improve the deplorable state of affairs there, owing 
to the absence of any records and of co-operation and support 
of Mr. Cole or any of his servants." The consequent loss 
of the Company led the Council in Calcutta to decide, on the 
28th October, 1747, that the Patna factors '' should hold them- 
selves in readiness for withdrawing their factory sometime in 
January next.’’™ The Patna factory bad to be actually with- 
drawn about the end of the year 1748, ^ and was not re- 
established till 1757. * 
In spite of the firmans of the Emperor Shuja (1656 A.D.) and 
Farrukhsiyar (1717 A.D.), the Company'strade 
D AE cene at the was occasionally liable to ''impositions and 
exactions '' ^ at the chowkies (custom-houses), 
'* planted up and down the country " and also at the ferry 
ghàáts.'"" Its vessels were sometimes stopped by the Nawab’'s 
officers at the chowkies, and the ferry ghats, and could not be 
released without payment of duties, more than usual,"* and also 


181 Tyetter to Court, 22nd February, 1747, para. 155. 

182 Bengal Subah, Vol. I, pp. 213-25. 

18 Letter to Court, 10th January 9 1748, para, 255. 

IM  Grose, Vol. IT, pp. 699-42. 

15 Letter to Court, 20th August, 1757. 

16 Letter to Court, th December, 1755, para. 96. 

19 QGhàp-' A landing place, steps on the bank of à river, s quiy, a wharf where 
customs are commonly levied.''— Wilson's Glossary, p. 175. 

18 Letter to Court, 19th November, 1748, pera, 50, 






N, 
ys K ceeded, largely through the efforts of Mr. Watts, the chief of the 
Cassimbazar factory (since 1752), in obtaining ‘‘ an ample 
Perwannah (parwanah) both from the Great (Alivardi) and Chuta 
Nabobs (probably refer to Deputy Governors) directed to all 
Subahs, Rajas (Rajihs), Zamindars forbidding them on pain of 
their highest displeasure to molest or detain any conveyances 
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* — "S The Cor neil in — complained several times to 
the Nawab against these illegal exactions, 1” and at length suc- 


with the English palei (dastaks) on any pretence whatever.” iss 


This parwanah was ‘‘ so strongly worded '' as to lead the Com- 
pany to entertain *' great hopes that it will prevent any interrup- 
tions or Exactions from those chowkeys (chow/lies) in time to 
come.” ™ The Nawab informed all Rahddars, ™ Guzarbans, ™ 
Chowkeydars (watchmen), Izardairs,™ and all the Golls,™ within 
the jurisdiction of the * pechowtrah '"" of Murshidabad, ** that 
agreeably to the complaint made by the Gomasthas (gomastdas) of 
the English Company the Nabob (Nawab) granted them a 
perwannah (parwünah) for all the Ghats (ferries) in the Souba- 
ship of Bengal, that contrary to their ancient customs no new 
Imposition be laid on their Goods by the Rahadary’s, etc. 
Because they bave a Phirmound (firman) from the King (Delhi 
Emperor) as also Senauds (sanads) of former Subahs exempting 
them from such impositions.'' "* He also fixed the rates of 
duties to be realised from the Company's vessels at the ghats. ™ 


19 Vide Appendix II. Dosturi="* A fee, n perquisite, a commission, specially a fee 
clsimed by cashiers and servants on articles purchased, or, on payments made," — Wilson's 
Glossary, p. 129. 

1 Letter to Court, Sth December, 1752, para. 96, ! 

Wi Ibid, Ww Ibid. eo 

m6 A co'lector of tolls or transit duties." 

I^ — * An officer appointed to take tolls both on fbe bigh roads avd at the ferries." rere 

1% '* A farmer of any item of public revenue, whether from land, customs, or any — 
sources > the renter of a village or estate at a stipulated rate.''— Wilson's. Glossary, p. 214, 

19 (QGolà-*'A grain or salt store, or market; s place where it i» aold wholesale. = 
Ibid, p. 18. 

wT Pachotrà, H. Orig. Pafchotrüzza custom or toll houre for inland traffic, 

18 Vide Appendix G, 19 Ibid, 
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The English Company had to encounter the competition of 

ou) Cenacatition df the other European and the Asiatic traders. It 
the European and the is not true that the Dutch were the only Euro- 
pean rival of the English Company in the field 

of Bengzal's commerce in the mid-eighteenth century. Other 
European traders, like the French, *" the Portuguese, the Prussians 
and the Danes, as wellas tbe Asiatic traders, like the Armenians, 
the Mughals, the Pathans, and some others, were then actively 
engaged in trade in different parts of Bengal They sent their 
gomastüs to the aurungs who enhanced the prices of cloths, and 
other articles, to the great inconvenience of the English factors. *" 
Thus, in 1741, the price of saltpetre at Patna rose to six ' Ely ' 
(hali or current rupees) owing to the competition of the local 
Dutch factors with tbe English traders. ?*?? In 1744, the English 
factors at Dacca experienced great troubles in procuring tanjeebs 
(a variety of cotton cloth) and mulmulls (malmals, a variety of 
fine muslin), as the Pāthāns, the Mughals, and the Armenians 
had raised their prices to a high degree. "* In 1751, the mer- 
chants in Calcutta demanded of the Company advance money to 
purchase some varieties of cloths, “as the French and the Dutch 
by having made large contracts for them enhanced their prices." ™ 
Mr. Nicholas Clerimbault. chief of the Dacca factory since 


- 4749, ** wrote to the Council in Caleutta on the 14th September, 


1752, that on account of the **emulation of the French lately 
settled there," he was compelled to purchase more cloths of 
inferior quality than should have been done, ''to prevent the 
Company (from) being disappointed in quantity ordered.'' ** 


26 Correspondance du Conseil, ete., 2nd partie, pp. 33! 42, 

fü [Letter to Court, Ith Decemlifr, 1741, paras. 106 and 135; ibid, 3rd Angust, 
1744, paras. 114, 15, 16, 10; ibid, 20th August, 1751, para. 46; Consultations, 25th September, 
1762; Letter to Court, Rth December. 1755, paras. 28 and 31. 

22 Letter to Count, 30th January, 1742, para. 5. 

O93 Letter to Court, 3rd August, 1744, para. 19. 

$0 Letter to Court, 20th August, E751, para. 46. 

75 Letter to Court, lOth August, 1740, para. 24, 

26 Consultations, 25th September, 1752, 
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The English — s trade was subject also to occasional 
‘interruptions from some or other local Zamindirs. In 1741, 


Mr. Henry Campion, while coming from Bencoolen on 


‘Princess Augusta’ with two Europeans 
QU) _Obstroctions from and some ‘ lascats," landed ashore in Orissü 

for water and provisions. The Rajah of 
Conica (Konika) then detained him and his party, and 
demanded 2 ,000 rupees, a piece of scarlet cloth, and a gold 
watch, for their release. The Company had to purchase it by 
satisfying his demands." In 1748, goods belonging to some 
merchants of the Company were stopped at Hajiruhatee (?) 
by Rajah Aunoopanian(?), and a portion of these was lost. ™ 
In the same year, the Zamindar of Pultah (Fultah) stopped 
several boats having English dastaks, and exacted money from 
the. Company's merchants.” In 1755, Rajah Tilakchand of 
Burdwan*" stopped the Company's business within bis juris- 
diction by putting chowkies (guards) upon all the Company's 
factories there, and by imprisoning its gomastás. The Council 
in Calcutta considered it to be an extremely insolent and unjusti- 
fiable step, and decided that the President should ‘‘ prepare an 
address to the Nawab, and send up a chubdàr *" immediately with 
it, complaining of the Rajab’s insolence and unwarranted 
proceedings in stopping the Honourable Company's business 
transacted in his provinces and seizing their effects," and that he 
should insist upon “‘ a proper reprimand being sent to the Rajah 
and the usual currency given to the Company's affairs at the 


Letter to Court, Lith January, 1712, para, 189, 

Consultations, April, 1748. 

Ibid. 

The cause of the misunderstanding was thf :—Ramiiban Kaviraj, a gomastd of the 

Burdwin Rájab, owed Re. 6,357 to Mr. John Wood, Tie latter, failing to secure the 

payment of the amount, lodged a complaint against Ramjiban in the Mayor's Court, and 

baving obtained a warrantof sequestration against him, sealed op the Rájab's house and 

effects in Calcutta. This gave a great offence to the Rájah.—Consoltations, let April, 1755. 
"I! * A staff bearer. A necessary attendant in the train of some great men who pro- 

claimed the approach of visitors and carried in his bande a large silver od of about 

five fect long." 
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aurungs situated in his jurisdiction." ** This representation to 
the Nawab produced the desired effect as he immediately ordered 
the Burdwin Rajah to remove all restraints upon the Company's 
trade. 215 
Retaliatory measures were not lacking on the part of the 
Company when urgently needed. In August, 
R paor by the Ore 1746, the native officer in charge of the chowki 
pany. at Rangasoula "* *' growing very troublesome, 
stopping sloops and boats," the Council in 
Calcutta ordered one of its officers to proceed there with twenty 
men, to seize his chowki, and bring him up as a prisoner. 
On his return from Ragassoulà, on the 28th September, after 
having recovered all the boats of the Company detained there, 
the officer informed the members of the Council that though on 
his arrival there the Zamindar (of Fultah) had opened fire on 
them, yet ‘‘ he landed his men and burnt the chowki," where- 
upon the said Zamindar '' made good his escape into the neigh- 
bouring jungles, and sent an assurance that he would never 
stop any more boats with English colours." ** In the same 
month, Dulput Ray, an agent of Mir Jafar, *^ stopped at Haugli 
some boats bearing the Company's dastaks, and took these to 
Cutdalpara (?), with a view to distributing the goods among his 
men. When the Company's cakils complained against it to the 
naib faujdar of Hugli, the latter declared that he had no band in 
the matter, and had no authority over that man. The members of 
the Council in Calcutta then thought it necessary to recover these 
boats by force, and accordingly decided to send Captain Robert 
Hamilton with a party of soldiers for that purpose, and kept two 
_ boats in readiness for any future emergency. Captain Robert 


. 
71? Consultations, lat April, 1755, 
15 Consultations, Sth Muay, 1755. Vide Appendix H. 
1H A creek running south of Kulpi into the Hugli river 
fIS Letter to Court, 22nd Februiry, 1747, para, 101 
36 Mir Jafar. the Bakhshi or Army Chief of Alivardi, was then appointed Deputy 
Governor of Oriasā. Vide ante, p. 100, 
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pe ord jered wa | ceed u up the river Hugli, id m release all boats 
—O (with the Company’ s dastaks), that had been stopped, lá by fair 


. means if any possible (or) otherwise, to use his utmost force and 
ix when he had cleared the Boats to send these bound downwa rds 
hither (Calcutta) with a party of soldiers and himself with the 
remaining men under his command to proceed to Nuddea 
(Nadia),'"" to await eg the arrival of some boats of the Company 
from Cāssimbāzār. ? 
The English — also tried, during this period, to 
assert a superior right over others in matters 
XM Dons t. of trade in Bengal. In 1751 the Council in 
assert iis superior be Calcutta strictly warned the ‘ Blacks ' (native 
merchants), residing there, against the practice 
of dealing with the French in goods suitable for the European 
markets, "* In thesame year, in accordance with the orders of 
Court of Directors, the Council in Calcutta intimated the Arme- 
nians that they must pay consulage on their exports *' equally 
with the covenanted servants," and affixed public notices to the 
gates of the fort, forbidding all persons living within the limits of 
the Company's jurisdiction to export any goods from Calcutta 
without a permit from the consulage-Collector. "" "The free 
merchante*" again were ‘an eye-sore ' to the servants of the 
Company, as they interfered with their trade. ?' Early in Janu- 
ary, 1753, John Wood, a free merchant, applied to the Council in 
Calcutta for a dastak, on the ground that without it he would be 
reduced to “‘ the condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 


meanest black fellow.” ™ But this request was not to the 
> 

77 Letter to Court, 220d Febroary, 1747, para. 105, 

NS Letter to. Court, 4th February, 1751, para, 52. " 

M9 Letter to Conrt, 20th Aogust, 1751. 

"0 The free merchants were ** sometimes compd%ed of those who bad resigned | the | 
Company's service, sometimes of those who bad found their way to India and obtained a 
licence to continue under the Company's protection, and occasionally of traders who were 
merely present on sufferance.""—Hamilton, Trade Relations, p. 188. 

= Long, Introduction, p. xxv. z 

m Consultations, 15th January, 1753. Holwell remarked on it : “ The foreign trade of 
the settlement is become wuch too general," 
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liking of the members of the Council in Calcutta. They strongly 
condemned it in their letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 
15th January, 1753: '' We beg to represent to your Honours 
the great prejudice such a liberty would be to the place in general, 
forifit be permitted, a free merchant by iending his name 
without any capital of his own and by the a-sistance and concern 
of the natives, he may always set voyages on foot of utter 
destruction. of the trade of this settlement in general, and a 
certain injury to every gentleman in the service.” 

One very disquieting feature in the field of Bengal's trade. 
during this period was tbe abuse of the 
Company's dastaks by its servants. They 
frequently utilised these in their private trade, and even went so 
far as to sell these occasionally to some *' black traders ' (native 
merchants), whose goods were thus taken from one place to 
another free of duties. In order to prevent this, the Company 
ordered in 1752 that the names of ‘‘ the real proprietors of goods 
should be stated '' 5 in the dastaks. The European rivals (the 
Dutch and the French) of.the English were also sometimes 
supplied with goods by the servants of the English Company for 
their personal gain, and these goods passed free of duties under 
dastaks of the English Company. ™ he Court of Directors 
wrote to the Council in Calcutta on the 3lst January, 1755: 
* You must be extremely careful to prevent all abuses of the 
Dusticks (dastaks), that the Government may have no pretences 
to interrupt the trade on that account, which we are afraid they 
have sometimes too much reason for." *? This abuse of dastaks, 
besides causing some loss to the Company, deprived the Nawüb's 
government of a considerable amount of revenue from the source 
of customs, and was also a cause of great h irdship for those 
poor merchants of Bengal,"who had to pay duties for their trade. 
David Rannie has given a graphic description of the anomalies, 


Abuse of dastaks. 


73 Qonsulta!ions, 9th October, 1752 
7M Court's Letter Alat Jannary, 1755, para AA 
ns ][bid, para. 65. 






ALIVARDI AND HIS TIMES 
which it produced, in the follow words: “f T'he injustice to 
the Moors (Mubammadans) consisted in that being by their 
courtesy permitted to live here as merchants, to protect and 
judge what natives were their servants and to trade custom-free, 
we under that pretence protected all the Nabab's (Nawüb's) 
subjects that claimed our protection, thouzh they were neither 
our servants nor Our merchants, and - gave our dustucks (dastaks) 
or passes to numbers of natives to trade custom-free, to the 
great prejudice of the Nawàb's revenue, nay more, we levied 
large duties upon goods brought into our districts from the very 
people that permitted us to trade custom-free, and by numbers of 
other impositions (framed to raise the Company's revenue), some 
of which were ruinous to ourselves such as taxes on marriages, 
provisions, transferring land property, and c:iused eternal clamour 
and complaints against us at Court.'' ™ 
These abuses did not escape the attention of Suirfijuddaulah, 
_ who complained '' that the British had abused 
ak de privileges of trade granted them by their 
firman." But the battle of Plassey soon decided 
his fate, and the disorders, that followed it, aggravated the 
abuses. On the 15th July, 1757, Mir Jafar 
sha ter Plassey issued a sanad confirming the privileges of the 
Company in definite and emphatic terms, and 
he passed orders against hampering English trade in any way. 
Technically speaking, '' with regard to trade no new privileges 
were asked of Mir Jifar, none indeed were wanted by the 
Company who were contended with the terms granted them in 
1717% ;'' but there is no doubt that the victory of the Company 
at Plassey greatly increased its prestige and influence. No 
sooner had this influence been felt than ** many innovations were 
practised by some of the Company'$ servants or the people 
employed under their authority.'' 75 They began to trade in 
716 Causes of the loss of Calcutta by David Ranpie, Hill, Vol. IIT, p. 954, 


W Vansittart’s Narrative, Vol. I, p. 24. 
 *w Ibid. 
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articles ** which were before prohibited," and they claimed also 
exemption from duties not only on the Company's exports 
and imports but also on all articles in their private 
trade. Orme has aptly remarked: ‘*..... but as it is 
the nature of man to err witb great changes of fortune, many, 
not content with the undisputed advantages accruing from the 


revolution, immediately began to trade in salt and other articles, 


which had hitherto been prohibited to all Europeans; ....7 
Their illegal trade continued to grow during the two dyarchies 
in Bengal between 1757 A.D. and 1772 A.D. 


739 Jndostan, Vol. II, p. 183, 





CHAPTER VIII 


GENERAL Economic CONDITIONS 
A | 


1. Agriculture 


Agriculture has always formed au important element in the 
economic life of the people of Bengal. With 
** vast plain of the most fertile soil in the 
scone of Bene > world," and '' watered by many navigable 
rivers," this province ** seems marked out by 
the hand of nature, as the most advantageous region of tbe earth 
for agriculture." ' In addition to irrigation by rivers, canals, 
and tanks, * numerous temporary bunds were constructed every 
season for the storage of rainfall, and these were ‘‘ kept by the 
government for the public benefit, every man paying for his 
portion of a drain.” ? 

The chief agricultural products were paddy, wheat, pulses, 
oil-seeds, Jute, sugarcane, tobacco, cotton, betel, etc. Mr. 
Orme writes: ‘‘ Rice which makes the greater part of their food 
is pr&duced in such plenty in the lower parts of the province, —* 
it is often sold at the rate of two pounds for a farthing ' 
number of other arable grains, and a still greater variety of tiu 
and culinary vegetables, as well as the spices of their diet, are 
raised as wanted, with equal ease : sugar, although requiring 
more attentive cultivation, thrives everywhere Dae acts The 
European Companies did not export *the agricultural goods of 


Agriculture an im- ] 
portan! element in the jer 


Dow, Vol. L CXxXxx vi, 
Stavorinus, Vol. I, P- 596, 
Parker, T he War in India pp- 5-6. 
fe, abcut a pice s seer, or 10 TH a mavnd. 
Orme. Indostan, Vol. mn, p. 4 
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| Bengal to their countries, but these were, as bas been previously 


pointed out, exported to different parts of India, and to the 


other countries of Asia." 


[D No important change in the system of land-tenure, or in the 
mode of revenue-collection, was effected during this period. But 
the Maratha invasions,’ and the ravages of the Portuguese and the 
Mugs," must bave greatly injured the interests of the agri- 


 eulturists of Bengal for the greater part of it. It would be wrong 


A to minimise their 1 | : 
d acloniten affected to minimise their influence on the economic 


by the calamities of condition of the rural areas. In fact, they 
the time, ] Tv 


disturbed the even tenor of life of the bulk of 
the rural folk. "The growing political disorders in the province 
after 1757, and the oppressions of the aumils (government con- 
tractors for revenue) after 1765, added to the miseries of the 
Bengal agriculturists," who had their cup of distress filled to the 
brim by the great famine of 1770. About the year 1772, Mr. 
Pattullo observed : ‘f The unwise practice of pushing up the rents 
every yearin Bengal, has afforded a full demonstration of the 
destructive consequences, by having rendered many of these 
lands desolate.” ” 


r 


6 Vide ante, p. 181. 
T “Chiesa kaivarta yata yaya palais | 
Riclan bala/era pithe laiticala laid I ™ 
" (** The agriculturists of the Kaicerta caste took to their heels with their ple ughs and 


 paddg-seeds on the back of their bullocks.'"] 


Mahà&risitrapurüga, lines 305-06. ' empare :— 
" Chele ghuroálo pada jurálo bargi elo dese | 
Bolb:lite dhán kheyeche kbājnā diba kise !! "' 
[' The children have fallen asleep, the quarters have become quiet, (but: the 
Bargis have entered into our land, the bulbuls (bird=) have eaten up paddy-grains; bow 
to pay the rent 1''] E | | 
8 Their influence was confined to Eastern Bengal just as that of the Marütha jovasions 
extended over Western Bengal. 
9 Letter of Richard Becher to the Secret Committee of the Court of Direotyrs, 24th 


May. 1769. | 
19 Pattullo, An Essay upon the cultivation of the Lands, and improvements of the 


Revenues of Bengal, p. 7. 


28 
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2. Markets and Prices of Articles 


Every important city had a bazar or market within its boun- 
dary.“  Büzürs flourished even in places, which were not trade 
| centres.“ The markets in the cities contained 
— N a shops of almost every article of necessity as well 
P as luxury, such as paddy, rice, fire-wood, sweet- 
meats, sugar, bhurd (unrefined sugar), milk, ghee, betel-leaves, 


betel-nuts, mace, nutmegs, sandal, saffron, etc." — Hàmapra- 


sada, a contemporary Bengal writer, thus describes the jewellery 
and cloth departments of the market in the rich and populous 

city of Burdwan: '' Beyond these the poet 

Description of the s 23x t 

Anm uc Furdekn: (Sundara) saw the king's market with thousands 

of foreign merchants sitting there. There were 
hundreds of traders, and shopkeepers, countless gems, pearls, 
and rubies. There were also various kinds of fine and beautiful 
clothes, such as, vandt (felt-cloth), makhmal (velvet), pattu, 
bhusnüi' butādār (spotted cloths), dakdia,“ maldai,” and various 
other kinds, much liked by the Amirs (the rich). ‘There were 
many bilüáti (foreign) articles of fancy prices or of fashionable 
designs," which were, however, heaped together for want of cus- 
tomers. Everything was cheap and easily available ...... 
Baghai Kotwal, with pride equal to that of the Lord of Death, 
and with eyes reddened, was present there on an elephant's 
back." ™ The towns of Bowaniganj (Bhawàinganj in Maldah 


W This is clear from the description of cilies in Vijayaráma's Tirthamatgala (1769 
A.D.), where the author has carefully noted the inarket-places visited by him and his master 
Krenacandri Ghosála. Vide also Stavorino, Vol. I, pp. 112, 513 

13 “ Nattoor has a large bazar but is a place of no trade, "—Rennell's Journals, p 83. 

7 è Vijayarāma, pp. 39-10; Bbháratacandra, chapter on Máliníra beszátira hísüb ; from 
this chapter we can also get sn idea of the articles of gai'y consumption in a middle-class 


family. 


M Refera to cloths manufactured in Bhüsn& paragapá of the Dacea District. 

15 Cloths manufactured in the Dacca District. 

'5 Cloths manufactared in the Maldah District. - 

W According ns we read ' beé kimmnter ' or * beá ki«mater ' ; the latter js more probable, 
since in the next sentence the writer speaks of the cheapness of all goods. 

18 Rimaprasida, p. 6, 
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district), Sibaganj (in the Maldah district), Swarupganj (in the 
Maldah district), and Jamalganj (in the Dinajpur district) were 
'* famous markets for grain, as their names imply." " Bhag- 
wangola, situated 18 miles north-east of Berhampore in the Mur- 
shidabad district, was an important market for grain, oil, and 
ghee; there the customs levied on grains exported amounted to 
three lacs of rupees a year.^  Ponjeli, standing on the eastern 
bank of the Hugli river, bad a market for corn, and exported a 
great quantity of rice.” 

The city-markets were probably organized and controlled by 
the Zamindars in their respective localities. One of the import- 


ant functions of the kotwéls (the Police Inspec- 
Regulation of the 


" nav itete: tors) was to look after the markets, to prevent 


there all sorts of disorders, to examine the 
weights and measures as well as the quality of the provisions 
sold, and to regulate the prices of articles. Anybody, who vio- 
lated the standard regulations, was subjected to a severe punish- 
ment.” For retail purchases, cowries, which formed the lowest 
medium of exchange in Bengal, were prevalent.” 


1? Holwell, I. H E., p. 193. 

?) ]bid,p.194. Compare: '" The boats soon reached the moarket-plice at Bhbagwán- 
golà, and all shouted out * Hari, Hari!’ They were highly pleased to see the market, and 
walked through the whole city on foot. The market, beautiful to look at, extended 4 Kros 
(eight miles), and was full of numerous sAākhāris (shell worke.s), KAdsaris ibell-metal- 
workers), and weavers, The streets were full of grocers" shops, and they all spoke highly 
of the market. There were also innumerable yrain-golds (rice and paddy barns) there, — 


"Vijsyarüma, pp 39-40. "Vijaynrüma gives almost similar descriptions of markets in other 


cities, such as Rajmahal (/bid, p. 43), Káliganj Ubíd, p. 49), Futwah (Ibid, p. 62), Cásaim- 


‘bazir (p. 190), Katwab (p. 193), Nadia (p 903). 


?! Grose, Vol. IT, p. 236. 

3! * No one could sell anything in less than the proper weight, or cheat others bs in- 
creasing the price. The GAji puniah®d him who violated „tha regulations. The customers as 
well as the shopkeepers were Vil required to obey his or lore. * Vira4i ofan" (S2 weight) was 
the standard weight in the market ; nowhere was the weight more or less than this standard." 
Samasera Gajira PAuthi- Typical Selections, Part WT, p. 1853. 

7) "** These being insufficient, T took some cowries from others, "—Bhiretachandra, Chap- 
ter on Malinira besdtire hixáb: Stavorinus, Vol. !, pp 461-69, The value of cowries in Bengal 
varied—accordirg to Bolta, 4 000 to 1,80) cowries made a rupee: accor lip; to Stavorinus, 4,5. 0 
to 5,200 ; and according to Rickard, 2,560. 





| eric iod there were several bazars bi iie 
" p diesen jurisdiction in Calcutta, va viz. Bara ‘Bazar, ‘Sobha 
ie 3t 7 . Bazar, Dhobapara Bazar, Hathkhola Bazar, 
"S Markets in Calcutta. Bagh Bazar, Charles Bazar, Shyam Bazar, 
| New Bazar, Begum Bazür, Ghastola Bazar, 
Jobn Nagore, and Gunge or Mondy Bāzār (situated in the district 
of Govindapur). ^" These markets were profitable sources of 
income to the Company. Its Collector and Deputy Collector 
of revenues farmed these out regularly, and realised the 
due amount of revenues. The farmers levied duties on 
every article sold in the markets.” Corruptions might have 
been practised in farming these out, Holwell, on assuming 
the office of Collector in July, 1752,” dismissed Govindarama 
Mitra, the then ‘ black collector ' (Deputy _ 
" oor ndm Mitra (Collector), for ‘‘ heavy frauds '' in connection 


ed with corrup- z A ^ , - | 
tion inthe matter of with the farming of the Company's bāzārs 


docu inm "XS for the years 1749, 1750, and 1751. He 

pointed out that the farms had not been 
sold by publie auction, or by an outery, in the presence of 
the Zamindáür, but that the prices had been settled in the 
house of Govindarüáma Mitra, who under fictitious names took 
most of the good ones for himself, and disposed of the rest, that 
were more precarious, to his friends and relatives ; and that. 
he reported these prices to the Zamindars for confirmation, 

and several '' páttás '' " were ordered to be- 
I WM uev drawn out accordingly .~ But the majority 
oes of the members of the Council in. Calcutta 

were of opinion that Govindarüma ‘‘ was not : 


accountable for any gains or other advantages that he had HC. 
x 





During this pe 


- 202 
?! Consultations, 9th October, 1752 ; s ' Calcutta in the olden times—its localiti s a — un 
Calcutta Review , 1852, 


26 Holwell, Indian Tracts, pp. 210-16, | s * — 

% Holwell, I. H, E., pp. 120-21, e ^ » 

T Lenses containing description of lands, markets, ete,, given to farmers and the amount E 
of rent charged, — 


? | Holwell, Indian Tracts, pp. 180.82, P xs 


. " 
‘ "m. > 
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gathered on the farms for these three years," ^ and so acquitted 
him.” 

During the few years immediately preceding the period 
under review, the prices of the necessaries of 
life were cheap. in 1729, these were sold 
in Murshidabad as follows: — a) bidsphool 
fine rice, first quality, 1 md. 10 seers a rupee, second quality, 
1 md. 23 seers a rupee, and third sort, 1 md. 35 seers a rupee ; 
(b) coarse desnü rice, 4 mds. 25 seers a rupee ; (c) coarse 
poorbie rice, 4 mds. 25 seers a rupee ; (d) coarse munsarah 
rice, 5 mds. 25 seers a rupee ; (e) coarse kurkashalee (kārkāśāli) 
rice, 7 mds. 20 seersa rupee ; (f) wheat, first quality, was 
sold 3 mds. a rupee, and second quality, 3 mds. 30 seers a rupee ; 
(g) barley was sold 8 mds. a rupee ; (h) bhenot (a kind of grain 
for feeding, horses), 4 mds. 35 seers a rupee ; (1) oil (first sort), 
21 seers a rupee, (second sort), 24 seers a rupee ; (J) ghee (first 
sort), LO} seers a rupee, (second sort), 11} seers a rupee.“ In 
1738, rice was sold at Dacca from 2 mds. 20 seers to 3 mds. 
a rupee, and cüpás (raw cotton), 1 md. for 2 or 21 rupees.” 

But, after 1740 the prices of these articles went up in 
different parts of Bengal. In 1743 the provisions sold so dear 
at Balasore that the local weavers could purchase rice at the 
rate of only 10 seers a rupee,” and this state of things continued 
there for a few years." In the same year, the Company's 
merchants in Calcutta ** represented (that) cotton aad provisions 
being dear several articles must be advanced in price.'^ The 
Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors on the 3rd 
February. 1746: ‘‘ Rice so excessive Dear, 30 seers only lor 


Price of articles. 


* 

w Public Proceedings, Lith October, 1752. 

XM Long, p- 45. 

a Fort William Revenues Consultations, dated t'u November, 1776, quoted i0 | ppen-dfic 
15 to the Sixth. Report, 1782. 

% Consultations, Lith December. 1752. 

3 Lotter to Court, 3rd February, 1743, para. 65 

^ Letter to Court, 8rd February, 17465, para. 61. 

% Letter to Court, 13th August, 1743, para. H. 
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a mA ‘ordered the coarse not to be sold in pum Bazar under 


e s maund per rupee, land Duty on Grain and rice taken off. * 


in the month of August of the same year, the Company" S 
merchants in Calcutta informed the Council in Calcutta that 
it was very difficult to provide gurrahs owing to ''the excessive 
dearness of cotton." The price of silk was also very high.” 
The Company did not realıse the duties on rice and oil for the 
year 1751, amounting to nearly Rs. 500, in consideration of 
the great distress and hardship of the people owing to the 


dearness of those two articles.” Further, the price of rice was 


lowered and fixed by it at the following rates: for November 
bund " 1100; 35 seers a rupee, and ordinary rice, 1 md. 10 seers 
a rupee." The Council in Calcutta issued '' public notices in 
all the market places that no person should exact higher prices 
than hereafter specified under a severe penalty.’ Thus in that 


year, rice was sold in Calcutta 1 md. 32 seers for l rupee 4 


annas, grains, 1 md. a rupee, wheat, 1 md. 32 seers for 1 rupee 
4 annas, flour, 1 md. 3 seers for 3 rupees, oil, 1 md. for 5 rupees. 
But in the next year, the prices of those articles became higher, 
rice being sold 1 md. 16 seers for 2 rupees 8 annas, grain, 1 md. 
12 seers for 3 rupees 5 annas 6 pies, wheat, 1 md. 6 seers for 
4 rupees 11 annas, flour, i md. for 8 rupees, oil, 1 md. for 11 
rupees.“ In 1754, fine rice was soid in Calcutta at 324 seers 
a rupee, and coarse rice, 40 seers.“ At Dacca, the price of all 
varieties of cloths rose in 1752 nearly 30 p.c. since 1738. * 


% Para. 105. 93 Letter to Court, 30th November, 1746, para. 9 
35 Letter to Court, 10th January, 1748, para. 41. 


? Consultations, 0th November, 1751. Mr. Holwell opposed the remission of duty on 
the ground that the money would not go to the poor, but to the dealers. 

4 The term, ' bund ' mean: season. "There were three’ bunds ' or seasons for epinning 
the coroons. The November ' bund ' listed "from Ist October to the end of February ; the 
March ‘bund’ from Ist March to 30th June ; the July ' bund ' from Ist July to 30th Beptember. 
MurshidüUad. District Gazetteer, p. 13 ; Wilson, Vol. T, p. 397, 

a Letter to Court, 2nd January, 1132. 

a Consultations, 20th November, 1752. 

a Consultati os, 10th June, 1754. 

“ Consultations , Uith December, 1752. 
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On the 28th October of the same year, the English factors at 
Jugdea informed the Council in Calcutta that due to the ‘‘ very 
extraordinary rise (in the price) of cotton there the value 
of baftás was increased about 20 per cent. beyond their 
general price, since which cotton has had no fall and rise, 
which was then as usual at near two maunds for a rupee 
has rose to 25 seers so that the manufacture of a piece of 
Jugdea cloth from two annas has rose to five annas.'' * Thus — 
the prices of the articles of common use went on increasing 
year by year till the sufferings of the people of Bengal knew no 
bounds as a result of the dreadful famine of 1770. 

So far as the pre-Plassey period is concerned, four factors 
contributed to enhance the prices of the aforesaid articles : 
(i) the ravages and plunders of the Maràáthas, (ii) the imposition 
of heavy duties in Calcutta on gross sales of the articles of prime 
necessity," (iti) competition among the foreign merchants, and 
(iv) occasional natural calamities.” 


It is clear from copious references in the records of the 
Company that the Marātha incursions proved 


a RA in to be a source of immense misery to the people 

of Bengal causing the scarcity and dearness 
of all goods of ordinary use, like rice, oil, grains, and cloths, etc. 
In contemporary literature also we find a graphic description of 
the state of destitution to which the people were reduced as a 
result of the devastations carried on by the Muratha invaders. 
Gangarama writes: '' "he Bargis (the Marathas) plundered and 
murdered all whom they could lay hold of, with the result that 
no provision could be had ; rice, pulses (dā!) of all sorts, oil, 
ghee, flour, sugar, and salt, began to be sold at one seer a rupee. 
The misery of the people was so great as to beggar description. 
Numbers died of starvation ; diajá (Indian hemp) and tobacco could 


44 Consultations, 13th November, 1752. 
46 Consultations, 9th November, 1751. 
4! Consultationa, 20th November, 1752. 
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Sundara, to whom she rendered a detailed account of her t 
purchases. She had purchased sweetmeats. at the rate of 1 seer — 
-— perl kühan (i.e., 1 rupee) ; j a seer of shgar at 8 panas (annas); | e 
(e | sandal wood, cloves, nnd nutmegs were very rare in the market ; 
hee could be purchased with great difficulty after a search 
Scop hoet the whole market ; a pan (20 gandas) of betel-leaves — 
bad been purchased by her at 2 panas (2 annas); and eight bundles 
of firewood at 8 panas (annas). These rates were regarded as | 
abnormal, and it was apprehended that these would rise higher 
day by day. "This apprebension was not unfounded. Bhiarata- 
candra completed his work in 1752, and it may be reasonably 
supposed that the high prices he desaribed were due to the 
Mouratha ravages in Burdwan, which city had been most severely 
affected by these.“ 
The imposition of heavy duties on the articles of absolute 
$. necessity in Calcutta became also a source of 
— e M p great hardship to the people there. To cover 
the charges of these duties, the merchants 
raised the prices of articles, the burden of which fell on the 
ordinary consumers, who could not help purchasing victuals 
needed to keep body and soul together, 
The competition among the foreign traders was again greatly 
| . instrumental in enhancing the prices of cotton. 
dar the un and silk piece-goods. To collect their invest- 


conreme mts, ments quickly, the European factors offered - 
high prices for these to the businessmen and the weavers. The 
ordinary inhabitants of Bengal, who derived no benefit. from. 
these investments, bad to suffer in. the long run by — Taring high 1 
"ol — for their clothings.” | 


" 


8 T». m 


* 










4 “Mabaragteapurapa, Hires 294-49, — | 
*- Firminger, Fifth Report, Vol. IT, p. 216, ‘el eo 
LL Bor further dateils c on this — vide ' ante, id 209. * 
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Natural calamities like floods and famines too had their 
TEE MUN share in increasing the prices of agricultural 
ties. products. Govindarama Mitra wrote to Mr. 

Drake, President of the Council in Calcutta, 
on the 20th November, 1752, that the rains of 1751 “' having 
overflowed the country enough to drown whatever was planted 
in the low grounds '' caused a ‘ great famine,’ the like of which 
had not been known '' for these sixty years past, for it rose to 
so dreadful a height '' that many of the inhabitants '* perished 
within the town with hunger, a truth well-known to every one,” 
and provisions became excessively dear. 


3. Manufacturing Industries 


The economic importance of Bengal was due mainly to her 
High quality extensive and varied manufactures of cotton and 
Soon aud ANK eee silk. She produced ‘‘ cloth of all kinds, most 
beautiful muslins, silk, raw or worked.'' ™ 
Mr. Pattullo remarked in 1772 that the “f demands for Bengal 
manufactures can never lessen, in regard that their quality 
is so peculiar to that country, that no nation on the globe 

can either equal or rival them.'' * 
Of course, agriculture formed an important occupation of 
| the bulk of the people, but '* the vacation from 

Agriculture and manu- : | va 

factures went hand in agriculture," remarks Mr. Orme, left “a 
ium much greater number of the inhabitants, than 
can be spared in others, at leisure to apply themselves to the 
loom, so that more cotton and silk are manufactured in Bengal 
than in thrice the same extent of country throughout the empire 
and consequently at much cheaper rates. The greater part of 
these manufactures and of the raw silk is exported ; and Europe 
receives the largest share ; the rest goes by land and sea to 


& Hill, Vol. IIT, p. 216 ; Hadiqat-ul-Aqafim, f. 113a. 
$13 Pattullo, op. cit., p. 25. 
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feront parts of the Empire." " Thus, in Bengal agriculture 
and manufactures then went band in hand.” 
The weaving manufactories '' were dispersed throughout the 
Loodissiion of will country,’’ and each district was — for the 
md cotton manufac- manufacture of a distinct type of cloth." Some 
important towns, like Maldah, Harial, Serpur, 
Balikushi, and Cogmari, lying within the Zamindari of Rani 
Bhavani of Natore, were famous for manufacturing the follow- 
ing varieties of piecegoods —(a) ‘‘ for the Europe markets, 
cossaes (khüsá- fine cloths with diagonal patterns), elatches, 
hummums, chowtahs (or chautahis=sheets folded four times)," 
ootally, soosies (susi or striped coarse fabrics), seersuchers (Stra- 
$ekhara = turbans) . . ; (b) for the markets of Bussorah, Mocha, 
Jidda, Pegu, Acheen and Malaca, the different sorts of cossaes, 
baftüs (a variety of calico), sannose (san, i. e., flaxen or linen 
cloth), mulmulls (malmals, fine plain muslins), tanjebs (tanjibs = 
a kind of fine muslin), kenchees, ete“ The English East 
India Company collected sannoes, malmals, and tanjebs from 
the aurungs at Rungpur, Ghoraghat,” Santose, and Buddal, 
all situated within the zamindari of the Rajah of Santose.™ 
Various species of piece-goods, like dooreas (striped cloths), 
terrendams (terandam), cuttenies, soosies (susi), soot romals 
(cotton handkerchiefs), gurrahs, sestersoys, santon coupees, cherri- 
derries, chilys, custas, doosoola (dusuti—a variety of coarse 
cotton cloth), were manufactured in places like Burdwan, 


B Orme, Indostan, Vol. II, p. 4. 

5 In modern times the main defect of Indian agriculture is just the absence of thia 
employment of leisure to manufactures, Our agriculturiste are occupied only for a part of the 
year, the rest of it bheing spent in idleness, intemperance, aod untbrifty pursuits, Neither is 
there intensive scientific production engaging all the time and energies of the cultivators and 
their familes for the whole year ; nor is the leisure of all, who live on the soil, devoted to 
textile industries like silk, cotton, linen, eto, From this standpoint, the * corkd ' cult bas in 
it an element of economic sanity. 

t irdwood, Industrial Arts ef India (1880), p. 246, 


9 Stavorinus, Vol. T, p. 474, 
" Holwell, T. H. E., p. 198, 


€ The author of Hádiqat-nl-AqAlim (f. 115b) refers to the manufacture of silk — 


at Ghorfighty. 9 Holwell, T. H. E. i, P» 194. 


* 
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Khirpai,” Ràdhanagore," and Dewánganj, all belonging to the 
zamindári of Rajah Tilakchand of Burdwan, and a few inferior 
sorts of piece-goods, such as seerbunds (turbans), golabunds (neck- 
cloths), etc., were manufactured in some other places within 
its jurisdiction." Silk and cotton cloths of a rather inferior 
quality were manufactured within the Bnakura district, especially 
near Visnupura." Varieties of cotton cloths like charconnaes 
(carkhana, chequered muslins), chucklaes (caklàs, mixed silk and 
cotton), penaiscoes, sursuchers, sdl-basta ($ala-prastha, cotton 
shawls or wrappers), etc., were manufactured at Midnapur.™ 
At Pipli were produced ‘‘ manufactures of cotton in sanis (sanus), 
casses (khesis—wrappers or robes), dimities, mulmulls (malmals), 
silk romals, and romals of silk and cotton ; gurrahs, and lungties 
(head and waist cloths according to Birdwood).’’ " Coarse cotton 
handkerchiefs of blue colour were woven at Baranagore near 
Calcutta.“ Certain places in Birbhum (the most important being 
Elambazar) were also centres of cloth manufacture.” Nadia and 
Murshidabad had a special reputation for the manufacture of 
various kinds of cotton and silk cloths. Malmals, cossaes, and 
other species of cloths were manufactured in places like Sántipur, 
Burran, etc., for the markets of Europe.^ The inhabitants of 
Cassimbazar, remarks Grose, were '' remakably industrious, being 
employed in many useful manufactures.... They have also 
taffaties (taffetàs), and the most beautiful cotton cloths of the 
country.’’™ Stavorinus notes that '' printed cottons, commonly 
called chintzes (chits) '" were ‘‘ not manufactured "’ in Bengal 


Seven miles east of Cagdrakopà in tbe Midnäpur district. 
In the Ghatal subdivision of the Midnāpor district. 
Holwell, I. H. E., pp. 195-96. & Jbid, p. 200, 
Midnapur District Records, pp. 8-9. 
Abbe de Guoyn, op. cit., Vol. If, pp. 496-97.  Pipli in the Midodpur district, 22 miles 
E.-N..E. from Balavore. 
&& Stavorinus, op. cit., Vol. T, p. 519, € Holwell, I. H. E., pp. 201-02. % Ibid, p. 202. 
© Vol. II, p. 240; Stavorinus (Vol. I. pp. 472.73) gives a similar description, | Beunell 
also remarks : '' Cossimbazar is the gereral market of Bengal sik and a great quantity of 
‘silk are manvfectured here, which are circulated throughout great part of. Asia: of the un- 
wrought silk, 3,00,000 or 4,00,000 Iba. weight is consumed in the European manufacteries. 








7 
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lea ** — the name of the seca eade chintzes. "M dis 
has already been noted,’ ? Patna was an important centre of cloth 
manufacture. Cotton cloths, and carpets of various patterns, 
such as satarafict, dulicá, and gālicā, were manufactured in 
different parts of Bihàr.", 
Of all the places in Bengal, Dacca occupied the premier posi- 

— — tion in the manufacture of fine muslins and 
Dacca in the manufac- cotton cloths of different species. She had “‘a 
ture of fine muslins d - ; | í 
ani cotton cloths of vast trade in muslins,'' and manufactured * the 
Gee a ace most delicate ones, among those that are so 
much sought after in Europe."'™ Stavorinus remarked in 1770 : 
' Muslins are sometimes wove (woven) so fine, that a piece of 
twenty yards in length, and longer, can be enclosed in a common 
pocket tobacco-box. The whole is done with a very trifling 
apparatus and Europeans are surprised to behold the perfection of 
manufacture, which is exemplified here in almost every handi- 
craft, effected with so few and such imperfect tools.'"" In the 
letter from the Court of Directors to the Council in Calcutta, dated 
the 19th December, 1755, the following species of cloths are 
referred to as being manufactured at Dacca :—sarbatis (of colour 
semi-transparent like a glass of sarbat, fruit-juice), malmals, 
alaballies, tanjeeb, terrindams, nainscoks (‘ pleasure of the eyes’), 
seerbandeonnaes (turbans), dooreas (striped mustins), jamdanies 
(figured muslins), etc. In short, the looms at Dacca produced 
cloths of various degrees of quality, '' ranging from the fine 
gossamer muslin, the attire of the inmates of the zananas of 
native princes, down to coarse thick wrapper worn by the poor 
ryot.'' ™ 

a 


on Vol. I, p. 464. Tl Vide ante, p. 189, 

n- Vijayarámsa, p. 106 and p. 168. As we find in the accounts of Buchanan, the 
cotton industry of Bibár did not die out in the early 19th century. — 

7 Hennell, Memoir of the Map of Indostan, p. öl, 

75 Stavorinus, Vol. 1, p.413. “ A common sized Dutch tobacco-box, such as they wear in 





| — ia set an inch deep.’ Jbid, p. 414, footnote, 


— p. 4. 
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Each variety of muslin was manufactured at Dacca by 
““fabrics of three or four assortments or degrees of quality,” 
Daca — muatine.. Which were distinguished at the Company's 
‘fine,’ “superfine,” ‘fine factory by the ‘‘ terms ‘ ordinary,’ ' fine,’ 
superfine, plain, — 
striped, chequered, ‘Superfine,’ and ‘ fine superfine.” ^ The muslins 
sarily iy em were made plain, striped, chequered, figured, 
or coloured.” Further, Dacca was famous for embroidery and 
2i flowering-works on cloths. ‘‘ From Dacca,” 
flowering-worke on wrote Abbe de Guyon in 1744, ''come the 
a best and finest Indian embroideries in gold, 
silver, or silk, and those embroidered neck-cloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France." The Council in Calcutta often sent 
cloths to Dacca for embroidery and flowering-work.” 

The large quantity of raw cotton, produced in the Dacca 
district ^ and in other parts of Bengal, was utilised for her 
manufactures. But so prodigious was the quantity of cloths 
manufactured, and so many looms were worked here, owing to 

. the growth and continuance of an almost 
males Sat gs world-wide demand during the 17th and 18th 
— centuries, that cotton bad very often to be 
imported from Bombay and Surat. It is stated in Fort William 
Consultations of the 4th of December, 1752 :—‘‘ Agreed that we 
write by her (that is the ship Hector) to the gentlemen there 
(i.e., Bombay), advise them of the disposition of our tonnage, 
and desire them to provide a cargo of the best Broach cotton 
for the Durrington that she may be returned to us early in the 


season....... " Referring to Natore, Holwell remarks :—*' This 
m Ibid, p. 42. 
76. Ibid, p. 41. 
T! Vide ante, p. 192. . 
™ Hight up to the beginning of the 20th century, the tradition amongst weaving families 


was that the cotton (tree cotton), needed for earlicr Dacca muslins, was grown in the black 
soil of the district adjacent to the Dacca town in the north of it, of which 'Beowál"' (Bhowal 
state) was a part; the black soil extends into North Bengal. It may be noted that this tree- 
cotton cultivation and manufacture of very fine counts of yarn, sod of muslin from them, has 
been recently revived on a fair scale in Dacca. 
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count — also coposs,™ or Bengal cotton, with which 
be above sortments of goods are in part manufactured, but the 
^d Picea does not bear any proportion to the consumption, so 
i tbat they are indebted to foreign markets for this article, and 
chiefly to the port of Surat.’’® Stavorinus also notes that the 
Bengal looms necessitated the importation of cotton from outside 

the province, chiefly from Surat.” 
Besides the cotton and silk industries, there were some 
.  . A Others in different parts of Bengal. Weaving 
Other inoustrics . | i | 
besides silk and cotton; Of jute-cloths was prevalent in Calcutta and 
— — several other places. There are references to 
gunnies (jute-cloths) in the East India Company's investments 
from Bengal, and also in the list of articles sold in the Calcutta 
M wr recor markets. The manufacture of sugar, which 
saltpetre, opium, gum- was exported in large quantities to the different 


lac. - : 
Asiatic countries," was an important industry 
of the province.“ Some other valuable articles of commerce, 


such as saltpetre, opium, and gumlac, were also manufactured 
abundantly in several places in Bihar.” 

Excellent guns were manufactured in Bengal during this 
period. It is noted in Consultations, dated the 
4th December, 1752, that gun-carriages were 
made both in Calcutta and Cāssimbāzār ; in the former place 
these were made cheaper and better than in the latter. Monghyr. 
was a famous centre of gun manufacture. Nawab Alivardi 
used a gun manufactured here. Later on, Nawab Mir Kasim 


Manufacture of guns. 


.* 

75* This is not quite true. The typica! Bengal cotton is a species of tree-cotton ; and 
kāpās is the plnnt-cotton general to many parts of zoe 

7 LH.E., p. 193. È 

bad Vol. I, P. 47h. 

"M The author of Hadigqat-ul-Aqalim refers to the manufacture of tafe (nte carp at 
Gborigbit in North Bengal. 

^" . V ide ante, p. 181. 

* Letter to Court, rd Janoary, 1748, para. 19; Stavorinus, Wet. h P. 140. 
“m Stavorious, Vol. 1, PP- 474-78. 
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'' collected (at Monghyr) as many guos and flint-muskets as he 
could with every necessary for war.” * Boat-building industry 
formed the occupation of many carpenters,” 
who knew how to construct boats of various 
sizes and designs," such as, bajra,* mayurpankhi,” koshkhan, 
palwara,” seringüs," and pancways.” 

These industries of Bengal, especially ber famous cotton and 
silk industries, lost their old quality and importance, nay 


Boat-making. 


* Haji Mustafá, the translator of Siyer-ul-mutskberip, remarks :—*' the European reader 
may possibly bear with surprise, thst these firelocks manufactured at Mengher Mongbyri 
proved better than the best Tower-proofs, sent to India for the Company's use; and such 
was the opinion which the English officers gave then, when they made the comparison by 
order of the Council in Calentta. Their flints were ail of Rajmabal agates, apd th ir metal 
more mellow. And even to-day, 1756, Colonel Martin, a Frenchman, who has greatly dis- 
tinguished himself these twenty-two years in the English service, bas at Luckrow a 
mapufactory where he makes pistols avd fuzils better, both as to lock and barrel, than the 
best arms that come from Europe. The comparison has been repeatedly made and Sir Elijah 
Impey, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutts, carried to Europe one pair of these 
pistols." Siyar (Eng. trans.), Vol. II, p. 421, footnote. Nortbern and North-Eastern India 
had a tradition of efficient fire-armsa manufacture since at least the 15th century, and it was 
pot now for the frat time that Indian-made fre-arms competed with the European-made ; 
thus the Romi artillery of Gujrá( was fully met by Sher Shah's. Jaunpur in the first half 
of the 15th century specialised in fre-arms; and Assam has a tradition of an earlier manufac- 
ture of them, 

8$ Rennell calculated the number of men engaged in constructing bosts in Bengal proper 
(in 1783 A.D.) to be 90,000. Vide ante, p. 181. 

|"? Vijayarāms, p. 9. We have a desecript ion of sbip-building in Dvija Varbáivadana's 
! Manasümangala, a Bengali work of the 16th century. Typical Selections, Part I, p. 220. 

& Such boats having various arrangements for comfort and pleasure were used by the 
Europeans, and the rich Indians, for travelling purposes. These were of different sizes, 
e from twenty-five to sixty feet in length and longer." Stavorinus, Vol. I, pp. 465-66. 

. 8" These were “ very long and narrow, sometimes extending to upwards of an hundred 
feet in lenztb, and not more than eight feet in breadth; —...the-e boats are very expensive 
owing to the beautiful decorations of painted and gilt ornaments which are highly varnished 
and exhibit a considerable degree of taste. bid, p. 468, footnote. 

* Ibid, p. 467. Páülhcdrüs-long, low, and narrow boats with sails fit for moving in 
shallow waters. 

9 Rennell's Jaurnals, p. 68. 

a Stavorinus, Vol. I, p. 468, footnote. Panewaoys = Pánsway, boasts for passengers or 
good: having 4 tiled roof of bamboo, mats, and thatch over a portion, usually rowed by either 

wo men or four, but carrying one mast and two sails. 
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almost died out in course of time, as a number of factors 
eee influenced the course of her history. ‘lhe 

mlk ind strie»,—a pro. decline of Bengal's cotton and silk industries 
xcd a E E is indeed a pathetic story in the economic 
history of the province. It did not begin or 

end at any definite date, but was a long process continuing 
through many years There is no doubt that, just as in other 
spheres of economie life, the influence of the 
Maratha invasions on the cotton and silk 
manufactures of Bengal was also highly 
disastrous. ‘‘ Insecurity of person and property overwhelmed 
the merchants, and manufacture of the country was there- 
by greatly affected. Many of the inhabitants, weavers, and 
husbandmen fled, the Aurungs were in a great degree deserted, 
the lands untilled, and the wretched fugitives, who had escaped 
with nothing but their wives and children, and whatever they 
could carry in their hands, thought there was no safety for them 
until they arrived on the eastern shore (of the Padma River)." ™ 
Even gurrah and similar other rough piece-goods were available 
with great difficulty." The ruinous effect of the Maratha rava- 
ges was felt on the silk manufactures also; thus, we are told, 
that the ** weavers and inhabitants fled, silk (was) often carried 
away wett (wet) and on the Reels, and piece-goods before (being) 
manufactured—the one wound off and the other finished in 
utmost hurry and confusion." * In 1751, a letter from the 
Cassimbazar factory to the Council in Calcutta stated: '' The 
dearness of raw silk and silk piece-goods for some years past, 
they find, is owing to the Marattas (Marüthas) constantly enter- 


influence of the 
Marátha invasions, 


$ Holwell, I. H. E., p. 123, 

*" Leiter to Court, 18th August? 1743, para. 10. 
Ibid, 3rd F«bruary, 1743, para. 91. 
Ibid, 4th February, 1746, paras. 16 to 34. 
Ibid, 22nd February, 1746, para. 13. 
Ibid, 80th November, 1740, paras. 7-9. 

» Letter to Court, 8th January, 1745, para 61. 
Ibid, 20th November, 1746, para. 15. 
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ing Bengal, plundering and burning the people's hoüses and 
destroying the chief Aurungs, from whence the workmen have 
fled to distant places, and not to any mal-practice in the 
gentlemen there." In the same year, Mr. Kelsal wrote from 
Balarámgarhy that the disturbances occasioned by the return 
of the Maráthas had prevented him from being able to pur- 
clase any goods, as most of the weavers had been obliged to 
abscond.” 
Taking into consideration all the aspects of the economic 
life of Bengal during the regime of Alivardi, 
def — ANE may be asserted that the economic degenera- 
tion of Western Bengal began since then. To 
hold that the oppressions of the Company's servants and gomastàs 
were alone responsible for the decline of Bengal's industries, and 
that this began immediately after Plassey, is to look at the thing © 
from only one side of it. Nobody will deny that their oppressive 
conduct after Plassey exercised a destructive influence on the 
industries of Bengal. But this also is to be admitted that there 
were already certain other cankers eating into Bengal's economic 
vitality. There was a great drain on her wealth, a deterioration 
in the quality and decrease in the quantity of her manufactures, 
and a considerable disturbance in agricultural pursuits resulting 
in the increase of the prices of the articles of common consump- 
tion, when the dreadful storm of the Maritha invasions had 
blown over her soil. What the Company's servants did was 
that they carried this bad state of things to a worse one by their 
unjust and cruel treatment of the native traders, manufacturers, 
and weavers. Mr. Bolts has rightly pointed out that the 
“ ruinous practices '' of the Company's servants and gomastds 
hastened the destruction of the manufactures '* which had its 
first beginning in the irregularities of usurping Nabob (Nawabs) 
and the depredations of the Marahtahs (Maráthas).''" In short, 


9$ Letter to Court, 4th February, 1751. 
7 Bolts, p. 206. 
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d after t that. date, d due largely to the intervention of tl xe East 
E and Company. Referring. to We. economic decline of Dacca, 

Rennell wrote in August, 1765 :—*‘ We may easily account for 
= Dite. decline, by the continual wars which have of late years. 


wasted the whole country (Bengal), and in the fomenting of 2 


— which x we have had too large a share." * Similar was the case 


LS 


in other parts of Bengal. — 


& 


** An unpublished letter of Major James Rennell, Bengal, August 31, 1765, printed in 
^ Bengal : Past and Present, July-September, 1933. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THe SOCIAL AsPECT 
Education 


Life in every age and country varies greatly according to 
the education that men receive. In the time of which we are 
BJ - dapsoten speaking, Bengal did not possess any organised 
on private initiative system of University Education. Education 
and encouragement. À : m. dad. LN 

depended entirely upon private initiative and 
private arrangements, made chiefly under the patronage of the 
local Rajahs and Zamindàrs. Ramesvara wrote his Sivayana in 
obedience to the orders of Rajah Yasovanta of Burdwan ;' Ananta- 
rima composed his Kriyayogasara under the orders of a rich man 
named Visarada ;* Dvija Bhavani compiled his Ramayana in the 
court of a Rajah named Jayacandra (who had his capital at a 
certain place near Noakhali), and got remuneration for it at the 
rate of Rs. 10 a day.” In order to encourage the cultivation of 
Sanskrit learning, Maharajah Krsnacandra of Nadia fixed a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 200 to be distributed as stipends among 
students coming from distant places to study in the Catuspathis 
(institution for higber Sanskrit education) of Nadia.“ It was 
under his patronage that Bhüratacandra wrote his ' Annada- 
mangala ;' and Ramaprasüda wrote his * Kalikirtana ' under the 


' " Yaásovanta sarvagünavanta tasya posya Hámesvara | 
Tad&éraye kari gbara biracila &iva-sapkirtapa || 
* The article '* Bahgabbásár uper Massalminer Prabhüb," by Dr. D. C. Sen in the 


* Vicitra " of Mágb, 1335 B.8. 


^ Jayscandra narapati Raima itibisa ati 
Jante se karila padabanda || 
Dvijavara Bhavani üpana sakçāt áni 


Dine dine dada mudrá dina |! 
Typical Selections, Part I, p. 583. 


* Calcutta Review, 1872, pp. 108-04, 
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encouragement of Rājakiśora Mukhopādhyāya, a relative of 
Mabarajah Krsnacandra. 

The Hindus received higher education in the Catuspüthis, 
which could be found in many important 
towns or villages, and where the medium of 
instruction was Sanskrit. These Catuspüthis 
were cosmopolitan in nature, welcoming teachers and scholars 
from different parts of India. Ramaprasida has left a descrip- 
tion of a Catuspathi in Burdwan, where scholars from Dravida, 
Utkala, Kasi, and Tirhut were assembled. ^ He bas also des- 
cribed how a Sanskrit scholar bad to pass through different 
stages in his educational career. His education generally com- 
menced with his fifth year with a special auspicious ceremony. 
He was at first taught to practise writing letters, an acquain- 
tance with which entitled bim to be introduced into the study of 
Grammar, and works like Bbhattikávyam, Raghuvarmséam, and 
Kumarasambhavam. After reading these, the young scholar had 
to devote himself to the study of Alankara. Logic formed the 
next subject of study in the curriculum, and that was followed by 
the more mature studies of the science of Astrology, and the 
different systems of Philosophy, including the Vedànta and the 
Vedic Prosody." 

Some famous writers of Vernacular literature flourished 
during the middle of the 18th century in Bengal and Orissa.’ 
Among the Bengali writers of the age, Bharatacandra, the court- 
poet of Maharajah  Krsnacandra,  Rümaprasada Sena, and 
Ramesvara, the author of Sivayana, were the most prominent. 
Their works are read, even now, with pleasure and profit. Of 
the contemporary poets of Orissa, the names of Upendra Bhañja, 
Ramadasa, Krsna Simba, Sadünanda Kavisuryabrahma, Abhi- 
manyu Sfimanta Simba, and  Brajanütba Barajena deserve 


Higher Hindu educa- 
tion. 


6 Rümaprasáda, p. 5, B.E. 
& Ibid, pp. 50.51. 
T D.C. Sen, Bafigabhásá o Sahitya, p. 492. 
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special mention. We have their writings in Oriya Vernacular 
literature, but some of them possessed a fair knowledge of 
Sanskrit and other provincial vernaculars too, such as Marathi, 
Hindi, and Bengali.’ : 
‘Among the places where the study of Sanskrit and Verna- 
—— QS e lar literature was encouraged, Nadia occupied 
Learning. the pre-eminent position. ** In truth Nadia was 
the focus of intellectual development, the land 
of the Naiyayikas (logicians), who reasoned and argued on every 
conceivable topic, the abode of astronomers, whose panjikās and 
almanacs still regulate the festivals, and Pujas, and the daily 
domestic concerns of the Hindus.'" Maharajah Krsnacandra 
of Nadia was a great patron of art and literature, and his court 
was adorned by a number of intellectual luminaries (about 80), 
proficient in the different branches of knowledge. The name of 
Bbàratacandra has been already mentioned. The Maharajah 
himself had a fair knowledge of Sanskrit. He often took part in 
the discussion of the subtle problems of Logic with Harirama 
Tarkasiddhanta, Krsnananda Viacaspati, and Ramagopala Sarva- 
bhauma, and talked over religious topics with Prāņanātha 
Nyayapancanana, Gopala Nyayalankara, Ramananda Viacaspati, 
Ramballabha Vidyāvāgīśa, and Viresvara Nyayapaficinana. 
VaneSvara was his poet-laureate, in collaboration with whom he 
tried to compose Sanskrit verses." The celebrated astronomer, 
Ramarudra Vidyanidbi, flourished in his court, and wrote his 
famous work * Sárasamgraha.'" 

There was then nothing like the modern system of secondary 
education. But almost every village had a 
pathasala (a primary school), where the students 
received elementary education in the three 
R's, reading, writing, arithmetic, and in some of the rudiments 


Primary Education. 


8 Majumdar, Introduction to the Typical Selections from Ortyà Literature, Vol HH, 
p. xxvi. 
9 Calcutta Review, 1872, p. 97. 10 EKzsitisacaméácalicarita, p. 4%. 
" NVijayaráma, pp. 202-03, 
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of physical and natural sciences."  Subbankara, the renowned 
Hindu Arithmetician, flourished either towards the later part of 
the 17th or the earlier part of the 18th century, and it is quite 
probable that his system was taught in the püthasalas of Bengal 
throughout the 18th century." Mr. W. Adam, who was com- 
missioned by Lord William Bentinck in 1834-35 to make a 
survey of education in Bengal, writes in his second report :— 
“The only other written composition used in these schools and 
tbat only inthe way of the rhyming arithmetical rules of 
Subhankara, a writer whose name is as familiar in Bengal as 
that of Cocker in England, without anyone knowing who or what 
he was, or when he lived. It may be inferred that he lived, or 
if not a real personage, that the rhymes bearing that name were 
composed before the establishment of British rule in this country, 
and during the existence of the Mussalman power, for they are 
full of Hindustani or Persian terms, and contain references to 
Muhammadan usages without the remotest allusion to English 
practices or modes of calculation.’’ 

Primary education was wide-spread in every sphere of 
society," high or low, where people were gladly willing to enjoy 
its benefits and pleasures. One Madhusüdana, a barber by caste, 
who wrote his work * Nala-Damayanti ' in 1809 A.D., mentions 
that both bis father and grandfather were famous writers." The 
dates of Madhusüdana's father and grandfather are not known, 


7 Qraufurd, Vol. II. pp. 12-13, 
7 Articles on '* Subhaftkara "' in *' The Statesman,'' Sept. 0, 1928 and Oct, 2, 1928. 
I have collected two undated Bengali manuscripts of Subhbaükara's work ; and from bend- 
writing it appears that these were written during the early part of the 19:h century. 
u stre o Sühitya, p. 307 and p. 450. 
Dr. D. C. Sen refers to a few eighteenth century, Bengali manuscripts, which were 
written by men belonging to the lower strata of the society,—ii) * Naisadla," composed. by 
 Lokanátba Datta, tbe manuscript being written by Majbi Kayet in 1768 A. D., (ii) —— 
Rena's * Devayági Upükhlyüna,' written by Rāmanārāyaņa Gopa in 1778 A. D., (ii) * 
varga,’ translated by Dvija Bbavünanda, bot written by Bhigyamanta — 1788 , A. ES 
ie) 2 Kriyáyogssára,' translated from a portion of the Padmapurápa, by Ansptar&ms ‘Sarma, is 
| but written by Raghavendra Raja in 1731 A.D. 
— N^ 3f — o Sahitya, p. 897. 
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but when Madbhusüdana could write in 1809 A.D., it may be 
that his grandfather had flourished towards the middle of the 
18th century. There were other channels, besides schools, 
through which also the masses could receive a certain amount of 
enlightenment. Religious songs, sankirtanas, popular tales, and 
comic ballads were widely current in the society and always 
served to imbue the minds of all classes of people with certain 
amount of ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual tastes. These could 
be recited by men belonging even to the lowest stratum of society 
with such an art as made it difficult to discriminate" between a 
man of letters and an illiterate man. It may be of interest to 
note that these men sought knowledge for honest pleasure, and 
the elevation of the spiritual self, and did not take to any sevice 
by giving up their respective professions. Madhustdana’s 
grandfather did not give up his profession when he became a 
famous poet, and his literary grandson continued to be a barber. 
Education in Persian was apparently in a flourishing condi- 
tion. For the Mubammadans this was an 
important medium through which they could 
receive higher education, and the Hindus as well sought to acquire 
some knowledge of it.. As the language of the rulers, Persian had 
become the official language of the day, and many of the notable 
Hindus had to learn it as a matter of necessity to qualify them- 
selves for posts under the Nawab’s Government and the Com- 
pany.” Thus the poet Ramaprasida Sena, formerly a clerk 
under the Company, mastered Persian within a 
IN ias Ad aus short time through the help of a Maulavi. The 
ne ce ANDERS ù chapter on ‘* Madhava Bhat's Journey to 
Küncipura *' in his * Vidyasundara " gives us 
some idea of his proficienay in Persian and Urdu." Such was tbe 


Persian Education. 


16 “ Even those who watch the cows think cf asaünkirtama ; it is very difficult to 
distinguish between a papdjit and a man of lower class (càgá),'"  RAmaprasdda, p. 5, B. E. 
J WV Introduction to the works of Ramapraséda Sena (B. E). Nacyabhárata, Agrabáysna, 
1298 B.S. — 
| ^D Rümnprasáda, p. 8 (B. E). 
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case with Bharatacandra also." At the age of fourteen, when he 
had acquired a good knowledge of Sanskrit and bad married a 
girl of an Acirya family of the village Sáradà near Tàjpur in the 
Mandalghat paraganá, his elder brothers took bim to task for bis 
wholesale devotion to the study of Sanskrit, to the exclusion of 
Persian, the knowledge of which might stand him in good stead 
in his practical life. This rebuke came to him as a blessing in 
disguise, as he soon went to the house of Ramacandra Munsi, a 
Hindu Kayastha of Devánandapura to the west of  Vansberià 
in the Hughli district, and very soon acquired a fair knowledge of 
Persian. It is quite possible that there were others also belong- 
ing to the Hindu community in the different villages of Bengal, 
who had learnt Persian like Ramacandra Munsi. Narasimha 
Vasu, the author of Dharmamangala, a Bengali work of the early 
18th century, possessed a considerable knowledge of Persian,” 
and Rajah Navakrsna of Sobhabàzàür was Persian tutor to Warren 
Hastings in 1750 A.D." Alivardi’s Hindu officers could not 
have worked satisfactorily in the different departments of the 
state, unless they had some knowledge of Persian. One of them, 
Kyretchand, had sufficient knowledge of Persian grammar and 
could write Persian correctly and elegantly, As has already been 
noted, Rajah Raàmniüràin was a famous Persian poet.” 

The Nawabs and many of the Muhammadan grandees, were 
patrons of Persian language and literature. A batch of eminent 
scholars flourished in Alivardi’s court.” Azimabad (Patna) was 

19 * Yadi kincit tvam vadasi darajáne mana Ayátkhosi | 
Amira brdaye vase prema kara khosa boyke ! "' 
Bháratacandra, p. 181, B. E. These two lines from part of a poem composed by Bhirata- 
candra in a laoguage mixed of Bengali, Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindi. 
% Typical Selections, Part I, p. 456. 
7| Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1843, p.920. Cf. '' Sri Sri Mabar&jah Bhopa 


Bahüdura vülys kala atita bsaià kisora kāl haiái pārs? bangálüte sacchande dr khoskhat 
aksar baila..." Extract from Rüjopükhyáne, by Jayanátha Ghoga, Typical Selections, Part 
Il, p. 1677. 

72 Vide ante, p. 166. 

% iyar, Vol. II, pp. 611-13. Vide ante, p. 174. Compare a similar account of the court 
of Nawüb Sardar Jang in contemporary Oudb, given in Biyar. 
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an important centre of Persian education. Ghulam Husain 
Ze of dà Ien :—‘‘ There were in those times at 
Bawah aod tbe grao-  Azimübàd a number of persons, who loved 
tion. science and learning, and devoted themselves 
to teaching and being taught; and I remember to have seen 
in that city and its environs nine or ten 
2 Patoa, an impor professors of repute and three or four hundred 
tant centre of ^ Persian 
educat.un. students and disciples, from which it may be 
| conjectured that there were many (Persian) 
scholars also in other important towns. Amongst those that 
flourished in the town of Bihār, the Qazi Ghulam Muzaffar, 
better known under the title of Muzaffar ‘Ali, was ap- 
pointed by Alivardi to the office of the Supreme Judge of 
Murshidabad.”’ * | A number of learned and meritorius men then 
came to Hindustán from Iran and -settled 
_ Advent of leerned particularly in the Bibar town and at Azimā- 
men to Patna from 
Irán. bad.™ The more important ones among them 
were (1) Al Muhammad ul Madu Ba ‘Ali, the 
great poet Hazin, (2) Shaikh Muhammad Husain, (3) Sayyid 
Mahammad ‘Ali, and (4) Haji Badiuddin.” 
The higher curriculum of Persian education included chiefly 
the study of Persian literature, Islamic theo- 
Curriculum aod logy, medical science, and astrology. Institu- 
Sy aane for Persian tions forsuch education were not wanting, 
Professors of Arabic and Persian were main- 
tained in mosques or imümbürahs, and maktabs sprang up where- 
ever Mussalmans predominated in number.” 
The people of Bengal were not then generally so eager to 
_ learn any European language. Referring to them, Edward Ives 


"4 Siyar, Vol. IT, p. 614. . 
% Ibid, pp. 614-20. A detailed account of each of these men is available in these pages. 
% Ibid, p. 615. 


7 Elucation Commission Report of the Bengal l’rovincisl Committee, paragraphs 
183-84, While describing the state of indigenous education in Bihàr during the first quarter 
of the 19th century, Hamilton Buchanan mentions in his journals sod reports a large 


— — mumber cf Arabis and Persian school” in different parts of the province. 
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writes : P Although Gere are — schools for the education of 


children, yet they seldom learn more than their 
st —— mother tongue. Itis indeed surprising con- 
language. sidering tbe great number of English that are 
settled amongst them and with whom they have 
continual dealings that they should not be able in common to 
speak our language so well as the people near tbe seaports of 
Madagascar.""™ Butthere were at least a few, who learnt the 
English language, more or less, through some means or other. 
After reading Sanskrit and Persian, Ramanidhi (popularly known 
as Nidbu Babu) read English with a Christian missionary.” Some 
of the Christian missionaries were then trying to teach English 
to the (native) ‘ charity boys." In 1754, one missionary named 
Mr. Mapleloft petitioned to the Council in Calcutta :—‘* We 
flatter ourselves this application will not appear unreasonable 
to you as it must be very evident that children well-educated 
and instructed in the English language and accounts, may 
hereafter be of great service not only to the Gentlemen of that 
place, but also to the Honourable Company.'' " It is possible 
that Itsaàmuddin, the author of Sagarfnümah," who was 
sent with a letter of representation to George III in England 
by Emperor Shah ‘Alam II, after the Diwani, i.e., in the year 
1766, knew English ; otherwise, he would not have ventured 
to undertake such a tusk. 
Female education was not unknown to the age. Vidya, 
the heroine of Bharatacandra’s as well as 
Female Education. Ramaprasada’s Vidyasundara, has been 
pictured as a woman possessed of good educa- 
tion," Her education, as it has beeen said, was so high as to 
z 
Edward Ives’ Voyage, p. 20. 
Nàürüyanma, Jaigtha, 1923 B. 8., p. 739. 
Long, pp. 48-49. 


1 have consulted the Kujbuá library copy. 
Ràmaprasáda Sena, p. 3 (BLE), 


ae ees 
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enable her to proclaim that she would marry only him who 
could vanquish her in literary debates." Rani Bhavani of 
Nütore was, like her contemporary Abalya Bai of Indore, a well- 
educated lady.“ The wife of Jasovanta Raya, a Brahman of 
Nasipur, understood Bengali accounts, and the wives of Rajah 
Navakrsna were famed for being able to read." A daughter of 
Rasoraja, the famous buffon at the court of Maharajah Krsnacandra 
of Nadia, was well conversant with the literature of her people.” 
Many female mendicants among the Vairaginis and Sannyasinis 
had some knowledge of Sanskrit, and still greater number were 
conversant with the popular poetry in the dialects of the 
country." Muhammadan women in high circles were also given 
some amount of education.” 

Thus, we see plainly enough that the women of the age 
were not universally steeped in the darkness of ignorance. In 
the distant corners of the villages there flourished female poets 
and writers, who can be regarded as worthy predecessors of 
their more educated sisters of the present day. The Auxiliary 
Co.nmittee of the Indian Satutory Commission aptly remarked 
in 1929 that ‘‘ there is nothing inherent either in the Hindu 
or in the Muslim religion which militates against the education 
of women. In fact, there were in India even in early days 
many examples of women possessing wide knowledge, particular- 
ly of sacred and classical literature." It is not certain if there 
were any special institutions or arrangements for the education 
of the girls, or whether they received their education in the same 
institutions with the boys.” Most probably the education of 


Bháratacandra, p. 63 (B.E.). 

Calcutta Review, 1872, e 

Ward, History of the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 399. 

Sitánüth Tattabhusan, Sociol Reform in Bengal, p. 38. 

Ward, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 399. 

Siyar (Eng. Trans.), Vol. II, p. 242. 

We find an instance of a girl reading in the same institution with the boys during 


259522725 


the early 19th century. Autobiography of Rdsasundari in D. C. Sen's Typical Selections. 
Part I, Pe 1768. 
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girls was more a matter of private than public concern, 
as the age required them to be “ ministering angels '' rather 
than fair statesmen or orators, though we shall see hereafter 
that some of them were concerned in matters of state as well. 


" 


Position of Women 

Women were wholly subject to the will of their masters 
(husbands)," and could not do anything without their consent. 
They were kept confined within the four walls of their houses, and 
were not allowed to expose themselves publicly. Verelst writes :— 
"the confinement of women is a law that 

Dependence of Women. cannot be changed. Throughout India the 
practice most certainly prevails, and is 

closely connected with the manner and religion of the people. 
The Hindu not less than the Mabomedan dreads the exposal 
of his women as the worst dishonour.'" Appearance of women 
in public with bare faces or beads was highly condemned, and 
they were always expected to be modest and gentle in their 
habits and demeanour. For a chaste woman, her husband 
was the only source of support and happiness in this world,* 
and devoid of her husband's protection, she had no other place 
where she could lead her life peacefully and bappily, not even 
in her paternal home." She could not go to her father's house 
without the Dusbend'e consent, In a contemporary Bengali 
manuscript, named ‘ Bhavanimangala,’ by Ganganarayana, the 
poet indirectly hints at this feature of the social Jife of the day. 
We find there that Giriraja expressed a keen desire to take 
Gauri to his house and said, ‘‘ My daughter, do what you now 


© Verelst, p. 25. “The life of a women is not good; she is always dependent and 
hes to bear the burden of others, '* Bhüratacandra, ps222. 

^" Verelst, p- 138; Grose, Vol. T, P. 040. “ How ia it that j iD our society a young 
woman is not veiled ? " Ràmaprasáda, p. 115 (B.E.). 

z — * p. 229. 

“You won'd go to your father's house in the hope of having your mother's love, 
bat your sister-in-law will always want to drive you away: the father does not make any en- 
quiries, nor des the mother speak sweetly, if they find (their daughter) uoforianate io ber 
marital relations." —"Jayàra Upadedo" io Bbára!acandra, p. 26 (B.E.). 
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think proper." At this Gauri replied that she could not go 
without. Siva’s consent. Quite evidently, Siva, Gauri, Giriraja 
and Menaka, of Bengali religious poetry of the 18th century, 
are reflections of the average sons-in-law,  daughters-in-law, 
and parents-in-law of actual contemporary Bengali society. 
Sometimes, however, the women could take serious and 
prominent parts in politics, and in general 
seagate genet administration of the estates and affairs en- 
ami, "Omioiseirative trusted to their care. Rani Bhavani,“ whose 
name has become a byword for charity and 
generosity, was the most prominent figure among this class of 
women. As a Zamindar she was very strong and assertive, 
and was known for her impartial administration of justice. 
Her endeavours for the spread of education, love for the country, 
skill in administration, piety, and affection for the poor, bave 
enshrined her name in the hearts of her countrymen. The 
temples, that were built under her care and patronage, have elicit- 
ed admiration from foreign travellers.“ Tradition says that once 
Narendranarayana Raya, father of the poet Bharatacandra, used 
some abusive terms about Maharani Visnukumüri, mother of 
Maharajah Kirticandra of Burdwan, in connection with a dispute 
over a plot of land. Highly incensed at this, the Maharani 
ordered two of her Rajput generals, named Alamacandra and 
Ksemacandra, either to kill the infant son of Narendranarayana 
or to occupy Bhürsut for her during that night. In obedience to 
her commands, the generals occupied the fort of Bhavanipura as 
well as the fort of Pñedo (the abode of Narendranarayana). The 


next morning, Visnukumüri personally proceeded to the fort of 


E 

«^ **'Ràüpi Bhavág! i« a heroine among the Bepgalees," H. Boveridge in C, R., 1892, 
p. 209, Compare Abalyà Bài in contemporary Indore. 

45 *"'"Haranagar (near Murshidabéd) is famous asthe place where Hápi Bhavani spent 


the last yedre of ber life, and where sho died, She built some remarkable temples here. 


Jn size or shape they are ordinary enough, but two of them are richly ornamented with 
terra-cotta tiles, each containing flgires of Hiudu gcds very excellently modelled, an! in 
perfect preservation," H. Beveridge in C, R. 


" 
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S.  Phedo, and after showing proper respect to the women and the 
| priests and making suitable arrangements for the worship of the 
local deity, returned to Burdwan. We meet with a similar 
picture of a lady-Zamindar elsewhere. Devi Simha, a zamindar 
in a part- of the Rungpur district, had become so oppressive that 
the other Zamindars and his own ryots revolted against her. 
The leader of this revolt, as a poet-chronicler says, was a spirited 
and tactful woman-zamindār of the name of Jayadurgā Caudhu- 
rani." Similar instances were to be found also amongst 
Muhammadan women. Nawab Shujauddin's Begam, Zeb- 
unnisá, occasionally helped her husband in the administration of 
his state-affairs. Dardinah Begam, wife of Murshid Quli, 
Governor of Orissa, exhorted ber husband to fight against 
Alivardi.  Alivardi's Begam occasionally appeared on the battle- 
field with her husband, and also “‘ played the role of a supreme 
political officer in Bengal whilst ber husband fought the battles 
with the Maharattas "" (Maráthas)." She encouraged her hus- 
band, when the latter gave way to despair, owing to the treachery 
of his Afghan generals, and the death of Haji Ahmad and 
Zainuddin."^ Holwell writes about her: ‘‘ A woman whose 
wisdom, magnanimity, benevolence, and every amiable quality, 
reflected high honour on her sex and stations. She much influ- 
enced the usurper's (Alivardi's) Councils, and was consulted by 
him in every material movement in the state except when san- 


ië Introduction to Bhbáratacandra's Granthávali, published by the New Victoria 
Press, 

a D. C. Sen, Typical Selections, Part TII, pp. 1413.18. We can compare with this the 
character of Davi Caudburápi, who was the leader of a native revolt against the Company in 
the days of Warren Hastiogs. Hastings bad at first thought too lightly of her movements, 
but when her so!diers attacked tbe bouse of a rich merchant in Calcutta. he was awakened to 
the s-riousness of the rising and took proper measures for its suppression. The Bengali 
magazine * Sahitya ' of thi month of Jaig(ba, 1395 B.S. 

^ Riyäz, p. 929, footnote 1; Stewart, p. 511. Farrokhaiysr's mother played sn im- 
portaot part in securing the throne for her son (Irvine, Loter Mughals, Vcl. IT, p. 263) ; and 
Rabimunnisá, known to her contemporaries ^s Koki Jiu, effectually interfered in public affairs 
during the reign of Muhammad Shab (ibid). 

a Vide ante, p. 97. 
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guinury and treacherous measures were judged necessary, which 
he knew, she would oppose as she ever condemned them when 
perpetrated ****, predicting always that such politics would end 
in the ruin of his family.'' Tbus, in the *'' world's broad 
field '" and ''in the bivouac of life," the women of the age 
could sometimes stand side by side with men. They were not 
only angels of service at home but also active participators 
in the conflicts abroad. 
In family life, the mistress of the household occupied a very 
— important position. A good and pious mistress 
Position of | E A n 
mistress of » bouse- served as a ministering angel to her family, 
= and a bad and impious one was like an evil 
star settled on its fortunes. A bad wife was looked upon asa 
cause of unhappiness to her husband." An ideal (* uttama ") 
wife was always solicitous for her husband's welfare, though the 
latter might commit something wrong; next to her (* madhyamaà ") 
in merit was she, who returned good for good, and evil for evil, 
to her husband ; but one who returned evil for good done by her 
husband was a bad wife (* adhamà'). <A wife, who became angry 
with her husband without rhyme or reason, was nick-named 
‘Candi Nayika ' (Lady Fury)." 
The position of a wife in a Hindu joint-family was inter- 
related with the interests and comforts of its 
Sy y, Hinde other members. She bad her duties not only 
to her husband but aiso to each and every 
member of her family. In this connection, we can very well 
compare the instructions that Vidya, the heroine of Rüma- 
prasáda's Vidyásundara, received from her mother, at the time of 
her going to her father-in-law's house for the first time: ‘* My 
darling! as it is a custom, so I speak a few words unto you. 
Try to be obedient to the superiors of your family, and serve them 


9 I. H. E., pp. 170-71. 

50 ** He, whose wile is wicked, is dead eveu in bis life time; be should retire to the 
forest." —Bhératcandra, p. 25 (B. E.). 

5 ]bid, p. 169 (B. E.). 
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to their afectan. She, who had kindness for her fellow- 


b: k beings, becomes the mistress of the house.” ® 


It would not be proper to suppose that the girls, after their 
marriage at a comparatively early age, were 
cesi experience oll thrust amidst the severe duties of a practical 
life without previous experience. The inno- 
cent amusements and diversions of their early days, in the course 
of which they very often created a mimic world of their own, 
served to sow in their minds the seeds of the higher duties of 
a housebold life. We find a vivid picture of this ' play-way ' in 
the writings of a contemporary poet:—'' Princess Uma was in 
the company of her playmates of equal age, such as Jaśodā, 
 Rohini, Citralekhaà and others. With a cheerful heart, she 
took her seat in the midst of all, and made a temple of 
clay under a * Vakula ' tree. Along with Jayā and Haimavati, 
who had made ovens with red earthen pots and red fuel, 
she was busy cooking nicely. After preparing rice of dust 
Gauri served it to all. "They did not really eat anything, but 
only touched their mouths with their hands. They finished 
washing their mouths without water, and asked for betels. She 
prepared beds of Kadamba leaves, and they lay on them amidst 
great merriment, a pair of friends occupying each bed...Some 
of them swept the ground and besmeared it with water and cow- 
dung, as was the practice in the family of a householder." * The 
. last sentence of this passage is significant, and the accuracy of 
the description in the whole of it shows that this picture was 
faithfully drawn from the family life of contemporary society. 
In general, the Hindu women were '' gentle in their 
manners,'' and bad “ something soft and musi- 
Bie masses € — calin their voice." '* Some of them cultivated 
| - the art of music, played on musical instru- 
ments, and sang in tune with these." f 
Rüáinaprasáda, p. 49 (B.E.). 
Dharmamahgala, by Sabadeva Cakravarti ; Typical Selections, Part I, p. 482. 


Craufurd, Val. MH, p- 50. 
5 Dh, p. 89; Bháratacandra, P 79 and p. 167 ; Typical ‘Selections, Part II, p. 1872. 
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Generally, after dinner female members of some neighbour- 
ing families assembled together, and spent some time in frank 
ond Ade cs and merry gossips, and in reading scriptures 
spinning and weaving, OF books of stories and fables. Some of tbem 
engaged themselves in spinning yarn and twist 
by means of ‘‘ tükus '' or '' carkas,"" which they afterwards sold 
to the weavers. This helped many of the indigent families in 
defraying a part of their family expenses. Though the higher 
middle classes regarded this home industry as humiliating to 
their rank, their womenfolk spun a considerable amount of twist 
and yarn under the pretence of preparing their own clothes or 
sacred threads, and could earn a small sum of money by selling 
these through the agency of other women of lower social ranks.” 
Thus the spinning industry was more in vogue in the cottages of 
the poor, the needy, and the infirm,” than in the comparatively 
thriving homesteads of the higher middle classes, or the estab- 
lishments of the rich. 

Sati, or the practice of Hindu women burning themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands, or rarely burying themselves 
with their husbands, was an ancient rite among 
the Hindus, referred to in Vedic literature 
and Puranic tradition. ^ Its continuance, with more or 
less emphasis, is attested to by a number of references in the 
literature and relics of subsequent historical times. In spite 
of Akbar's and Jahàngir's attempts to suppress or to regu- 
late the rite, it continued to prevail as before, and we find 
several references to it in the accounts of some European 
writers of the 18th century like Ives, Scrafton, Bolts, Grose, 


Sati. 


5" Kytifaearédvalicarita, p. 37. T 

51 *'* That *** sleep influenced the eye of the old woman Jaya, who was sipnning thread 
in the late hours of the night." Dharmafgala, by Narasithha Vasu, Typical Seleetions, 
Part T, p. 478. 

585 Thave dicussed the antiquity, history, and abolition of the Satirite im another 
thesia of mine, entitled ‘Education and Social Amelioration of Women in Pre-Mutiny India, 
published by the Patna Law Press, Patna. 
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Stavorinus, and Craufurd, as also in 18th century Bengali 
literature.” 


The Brahman priests played a prominent part in Sati sacri- 
fices." A woman, when about to burn herself as a Sati, was not 
allowed to be touched and thus defiled by a non-Hindu. The 
Dutch Director, Sichterman (1744 A. D.), ‘f was obliged to pay 
twenty-five thousand rupees for an imprudence of this kind.'' " 
The Satis exhibited extraordinary courage and fortitude in 
offering themselves up for such ghastly sacrifices, being unper- 
turbed in the least by considerations of worldly enjoyments. Mr. 
Bolts remarks: ‘‘ Even their very women, who live sequestered 
from the world, and of course are inexperienced in such diff- 
culties and misfortunes as serve to fortify the mind and heart, or 
such distr.ss as will render life irksome or impel to desperation, 
often manifest such fortitude as amazes Europeans but to hear 
of, in the horrid deaths which they voluntarily brave, of burning 
alive with the dead bodies of their husbands in funeral pyres.” '* 

The Sati sacrifices, so shocking to humanity, often 
demonstrated the strength of conjugal fidelity. Scrafton writes : 
'" Many authors ascribe this (Sati) to. have been instituted to 
prevent their (dead husbands’) wives poisoning them; but I am 
well persuaded that they often submit to it by a nice sense of 
honour and conjugal affection.” " Mr. Holwell refers to the case 
of the wife of one Ramchand Pandit, a Maratha settler at 
Caàssimbüzür, who died on the 4th of Februrry, 1743. The 
woman was of about seventeen years and belonged to a rich 
family. All tbe merchants of Cāssimbāzār and her relatives 
'* left no arguments unessayed to dissuade her from it. But she 


59 “ A woman desires to get her hushand's body. It is proved by the fact that she burns 
herseif with ber dend husband."  Bbáüratacaodr^, p. 92, B. E. 

(b) '' IL abhall presently die with you by burning the pyre and entering into it," Rama- 
prasáda, p. 65. B. E. "i 
Ives’ Voyage, p. 25, 
| Stavorinus, Vol. I, pp. 448-49, 
Considerations, p. 7. 
— Feralton, pp. 110-11. 


Ta 
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listened to none, and her friends finding her thus peremptory and 
resolved, were obliged at last to assent." She only waited till 
the Faujdàr's permission for her burning bad been received. 
The Dutch traveller, Stavorinus, who witnessed a Sati case at 
Chinsurà on the 25th November, 1770, writes that the woman 
“underwent everything with the greatest intrepidity, and her 
countenance seemed at times to be animated with pleasure, even 
at the moment when she was ascending the fatal pile." " He 
paid particular '' attention to her in order to discover whether any 
convulsive motion agitated her feet, but they remained immova- 
ble in the midst of conflagration.” Compulsion might have 
been sometimes used, but that was, remarks the same writer, 
“ seldom necessary as they possess sufficient enthusiasm willingly 
to devote themselves to this horrible deatb.'" Ue also refers 
to the case of the wife of a rich Bengali broker of the Dutch 
East India Company gladly offering herself as a Sati, though her 
husband had been a veritable debauchee and left her company. 
She refused to obey the instructions of her friends and relatives, 
who tried to dissuade her from the act on the ground that her 
husband ‘‘ had used her so ill in his lifetime.'' ^ Thus, it would 
be wrong to suppose that in all cases women sacrificed themselves 
under the pressure of social conventions and the expostulations of 
the priests and their relatives. 

Sati was forbidden under certain circumstances. The burn- 
ing of a pregnant woman was not allowed by the Sastras ;"" and 
when the husband died at a distance from his wife, she could not 
burn herself, unless she could procure her husband's girdle and 
turban to be placed on the funeral pyre.“ Scrafton remarks 
that ‘‘ the practice (of Sati) was far from common, and was only 
complied with by those o£ illustrious families.” = Stavorinus 

64 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 448. 

t5 The pile of sandalwood that bad been erected for this body was calculated to be 
worth £ 633 sterling. 

$$ “ Nahe édstra sawmaté sasatvá sahamrtà." RKamaprasada, p. 33, B. E. 


€ Craufurd, op. cit.. Vol. JII, p. 16. 
é  Berofton, op. cit., p. 11. 
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also notes that it was prevalent among ‘* some castes. "^" Some- 
times, temples were erected on the spot where one of those sacri- 
fices had been performed. Craufurd writes that he saw one 
of those places, ‘‘ where the spot on which the funeral pile had 
been erected was enclosed and covered with bamboos, formed into 
a kind of bower planted with flowering creeper. The inside was 
set round with flowers, and at one end there was an image.” ™ 

It would be interesting to note that attempts were made 
during the mid-eighteenth century to reform two social customs 

Attempts for two concerning widows. Firstly Rani Bhavani, 
tion of the. rigours of ee much pained at her daughter's widow- 
ckAdaAbrate and in hood, tried to remove the rigours of the 
remarriage. ‘ekddaSsibrata’ (fasting of widows on the ele- 
venth day of the moon) ;™ but she could not succeed owing to 
the opposition of most of the pandits of Bengal. Secondly, 
Rajah Rajaballabha of Vikrampur (in the district of Dacca), whose 
daughter had become a widow at an early age, tried in 1756 to 
introduce widow-remarriage." His proposal received the sanc- 
tion of many pandits ; but it failed ultimately as Rajah Krsna- 
candra of Nadiā managed to turn the opinion of the pandits of 
his court against it. 

Marriages of boys and girls were celebrated in their early 
ages.” Generally, the marriage of a girl in an 
advanced age was not permitted by the laws of 
the society, and the parents of such a girl incurred a universal 
odium. They even apprehended an eternal damnation for thus 


Early marriage. 


©} Op.cit., Vol. I, p. 441. 

70 Op. cit., Vol. IT, pp. 32-38. 

"n *'Saàühitya," Fálgun, 1904 B. 8. 

7" C.R,1855. The Bengal Spectator, July, 1842, p. 51, 

7) Stavorinus, op. cit, Vol. T, p. 441. 

™ (a) " Alas, what should I say! such a grown-up but unmarried girl is like burning 
fire. You should arrange for her marriage aod thus preserve the sanotity of religion." Bhira- 
tacandra, p. 90 B. E. 


(b) ** Finding such a girl un married, others will, ont of shame, cut their tongue 
with their own tecth."  Rámaprasüda, p. 23 B. E, 
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violating the sacred laws of religion, which enjoined the marriage 
of a girl before the age of puberty. This was so striking a fea- 
ture of the Hindu social life of that time, that it did not fail to 
attract the notice of some European writers. Mr. Scrafton 
observes: ‘‘ They are married in their infancy, and consummate 
at 14 on the male side, and 10 or 11 on the female, and it is 
common to see a woman of 12 witha clild in her arms. Though 
barren women are rare among them, yet they bear but few 
children, for at 18 their beauty is on the decline, and at 25 they 
are strongly marked with age.'' ™ Mr. Craufurd. writing about 
twenty-five years later, made almost a similar remark: ‘* The 
Hindus are so scrupulous with respect to the virginity of their 
brides, that they marry extremely young.” These observations 
are well corroborated by the evidence of contemporary literature.” 
The girls had no voice in the choice of their husbands, and 
4 l their opinions were not at all considered neces- 
Girls bad no voice , 
in the choice of their sary. Sometimes, an accomplished and well- 
hu-bands. : . 
read girl was married to a husband who was 
deaf and of a black complexion,” a girl of fair beauty was married 
toa blind man™ prone to quarrelling and creating uneasiness, a 
young girl was married to an old man, " a girl of tender and slim 
body was matched with a corpulent man, "' and again, sometimes, 
a boy of 12 or 13 was coupled witha girl of full-blown youth.” 


15 Serafton, pp. 10-11. % Op.cit., Vol. II, p. 2. 

n *'Gradually he attained bis 13th year and his parents were overpowered with loy. 
They married. him to a daughter of a kiog, belonging to the same class, She was n blessed 
girl, possessed of beauty snd qualities." Ramaprasida, p. 15, B. E, 

7$ *'(One woman said, My friend! let ine tell you about my misfortune. I have been 
married to a Lusband, who is deaf and of black complexion. All my fine and aesthetic know- 
ledge of poetry, learnt with mach hope, bave been spoiled by being wedded to this deaf 
fellow," Bhiretacandra, p. 97, B. E. 

79 '* My unfortunate and blind husband ia expert only in quarrelling : I have lost my 


fair complexion and have turned black hy always pondering over my fate." Ibid. 
© *''My husband is corpulent and top-bellied." Ibid. 
"« * Tama young girl, while my busbend is an old wan." Ibid. 


"7 *'*Tarn a kulin's daught-r,'' said another woman, '' my youth bas passed awny in 
expectation of a bridegroom. "Though I bave been married after à long time, yet in age 
I «hall be like an elder sister to my husband." [bid, p. 99. 
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mm» * ta 
_ The girls had no liberty to protest, in words or deeds, against the 
. inexorable laws of society, which subjected them to such 
misfortunes. With conscience and feelings deeply wounded, they 
could only weep and occassionally murmur among themselves. 
‘There is no doubt that these evils were due, more or less, 
to the triumphant kulinism of the age. Among 
the Brahmans, the Mukhopadhayas, the 
Cattopadhayas, and the Vandyopadhayas occupied, in order, 
the chief places in the scale of kulinism.“ Among the Kayasthas 
also, such places were occupied by the Ghosa, Vasu, and Mitra 
families." So narrow and rigid were the customs of those 
kulins, that one belonging to an inferior status was held in 
contempt by them and could not even sit by their aside." They 
used their pedigrees as a means of making or bettering their 
fortune, and felt no scruple in relaxing the rigidity of 
their rules in the case of a wealthy man, though the 
latter might be of an inferior descent.” Marriage in kulīn 
families could never be celebrated peacefully. 
— Disputes and quarrels were sure to arise 
on some questions or other." 


Evils of Kulinism : 


8 (a) * My father, born io a Mukhop&dbáüya family, belongs to the chief * gotra ' «nd 
my husband, known as belonging to a Vandopádhüya family, is a great kuIin." Bharata 
candra, p. 61, B.E. 

ib) * Anandirám Mukbarji, the ocean of kula '" (£e., belongs to ^ very noble family), 
Ibid, p. 6, B.E. 

tc) ** Many Mukhopádbá yas, Cattopádhüyas, and Bnedari Brübmáps went along with 
him." Tirthamafgals by Vijsyarima. The poet describes the  Büüdaris as kulins, 
but a Bnádari Brāhmāņ was considered to have lost his family honour (hula). Bhiratacandra 
does iot refer to the Bnddaris as kulins :—'' Bhadart Gokuls Krpirima Dayüáráma," Op. 
et. P. 6, B.E. 

^ ** He married three daughters, blessed with beauty and virtue, in three chief kulin 
families, Ghogs, Vasu, and Mitra." Bháratacandra, p. 57, B.E. ae 

85 “ My husband i» abused as a cdhattare (belong to a low status) káyastha and cannot 
sit by the side of those belonging to high families, Ibid, p. 54, B.E. | 

Ma Your house will be full of wealth and paddy, ^nd then all the kulin káyasthas wiil — 
marry their sons and daughters in yoor family." lbid, p. 54, B.E. 


“ft I know that there must be quarrels where there are tbe kulins."" Ibid, p. 61. 
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This kulinism produced also other shocking abuses.  Poly- 


gamy had become a regular habit with 
polygamy, T 

the kulins, as they expected a substantial 
^im dowry in each marriage. * In such circum- 


stances, any sincere attachment on the part 
of the husbands to their wives could hardly exist ; and the poor 
girls, being always pressed for more and more money by their 
unmatched and illiterate husbands, spent their lives very mis- 
erably. They remained mostly in their fathers’ houses, where 
their husbands came once in two or three years only to exact 
from them as much money as they could. " Though early 
marriage was generally the rule, yet in the case of a Kulin's 
daughter the rule was violated oftener than not. Her parents 
were bound to wait till they could collect money sufficient for 
their daughter's dowry. Sometimes, from financial considera- 
tions a girl of 11 or 12 was handed over as a wife to n grey- 
haired man. ™ 
The dowry system was not so rigorous among the non- 
kulins. " Stavorinus observes that the evils 
Dowry system not so — ge 
rigorous amog the of Kulinism and polygamy were more 
-kull B. | LI * 
RETE shocking among the Brahmins than (among) 
the other castes.” ” 

8€ Anekera pati tfei pati mora váma." (my husband is unkind to me as he has many 
other wives) ; (bid. “ Plorality of wives is admitted throughout the East." Verelst, p. 135. 

8&9 “© If he comes once in three or four years, he demands presents of me just on coming 
to the bed. He will use sweet words if I can give him the little amount that I collect by 
selling the cotton yarn (prepared by me); otherwise he will go away dissatisfied."  Bhárata- 
candra, p. 93, B.E. 

96 (4) ‘* Uma has got a necklace of pearls round her neck, while that old fellow bas there 
a bead of bones. Alas! how will my darling Umá live in that old fellow's house. My 
darling Umå is a doll of gold. How can that old lunatic fellow be called her husband?" 
Bhüratacandra, pp. 19-20, B.E. 

(b) '' My young siaughter Gauri is of innocent mind, but I am going to marry her to an 
old man, who has spent the three-fourths of his life ... ... s.. ++ I will not marry my darling 
Gauri to this old fellow, so long as I am alive." Sicdyana, hy Ramedvara, p. 29, B.E. 

It appears fro.n these passages that under these traditional names of Siva and Durga, 
the poets have unfolded a dark picture of coutemporary society. Theso realistic and minute 
descriptions were not the product of poetic fancy, but were drawn from the actual facts of. the 
social life of the day. 

9! Craufurd, Vol. TI, p. 55. s Op, oùt., Vol. T, p. 440. 
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Social relations between the Hindus and the Muslims 


Living side by side for centuries together, the Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities imbibed some of each other's ideas 
and customs. Whenever two types of civilisation come into con- 
tact with each other, it is quite natural that one would exercise 
its influence on the other, at least to some extent. Hinduism 
stood patiently and steadily before the onrush of the militant 
forces of Islam without losing its assimilative power in the least, 
and as soon as the storm of Muslim invasions had subsided, it cast 
its influence on the followers of Islam. Similarly, the influence of 

Sen Islam also affected the Hindu society in some 
Mutual assimilation : x 
of customs and measure. With the growing numerical 
strength of the converted Indo-Moslem com- 
munity, and asa result of the liberalising reform movements 
spread out for several centuries, this process of assimilation and - 
interchange of customs and thought drew the two communities 
closer and closer. 

It is worthy of note that we find important illustration of 

i this mutual assimilation of customs and 

Important illustra- i "n. 
— reign of thought even in the age of the great orthodox 
emperor, Aurugzeb. Alwal, a Mubhammadan 
poet, translated the Hindi poem ‘ Padmdvat’ into Bengali, and 
wrote several poems on Vaisnava subjects, in the 17th century. ” 
Dr. D. C. Sen writes that ''the manuscripts of Padmavat, 
hitherto obtained, all belong to the border-lands of Aracan in 
the back-woods of Chittagong, copied in Persian characters and 
preserved by the rural Mubammadan folk of those localities. 
No Hindu has ever yet cared to read them. This goes to prove 
how far the taste of the Muhammadans was imbued with Hindu 
culture. This book, that we shoulf have thought, could be 
interesting only to Hindu readers, on account of its lengthy 
disquisitions on theology and Sanskrit Rhetoric, has been 
strangely preserved, ever since Aurungzeb's time, by Moslems 


" D. C. Seu, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 624. 
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for whom it could apparently have no attraction, nay to whom 
it might even seem positively repellent. From the time of 
Magana Thakur, the Mubammadan minister, till the time of 
Shaikh Hāmidullah of Chittagong, who published it in 1893— 
covering a period of nearly 250 years, this book was copied, 
read, and admired by the Muhammadans of Chittagong ex- 
clusively." " In Ksemànanda's Manasémangala, written 
towards the later part of the 17th century, there is a passage 
which tells us that in the steel-chamber prepared for 
Laksmindra, a copy of the Qurān was kept along with other 
sacred charms to avert Manasa Devi's wrath.” 
By the middle of the 18th century, this process of mutual 
assimilation advanced along way. Shahamat 
sightdenal pont Ene aa Jang and Saulat Jang once enjoyed the Holi 
festival, for seven days, in the garden of 
Mot:hil at Murshidabid.” On that occasion, about 200 
reservoirs were filled with coloured water, heaps of dbira (red 
powder) and saffron were collected, and more than five hundred 
dancing-girls, dressed in costly robes and jewels, appreared 
in à body every morning and evening, mustering from different 
parts of the garden. After the treaty of Alinagar (9th February, 
1757), Nawab Sirajuddaulah proceeded to Murshidabid, and 
enjoyed the Holi festival’ in his palace at  Mansurgaüj," 
which he had got erected shortly before he ascended the masnad 
of Bengal. Once while at Patna, Nawab Mir Jafar crossed the 
Ganges with many of the gentry of the town and participated 
in the enjoyment of the Holi festival.” It is said that on his 
death-bed, Mir Jafar, om Nandakumaàr's persuasion, drank a few 


MW Ibid, p. 626. 

% Ibid, p. 793 and p. 288. i 

% Muzaffarnimah, fs. 86a-86b. The author of Muzaflarnimalh was himself present on 
this occasion. 

7 Muzaffarnümáh, f. 123b. 

3$ Ibid, f. 137a ; Siyar (Eng. trans.), Vol. IT, p. 266. 

It is important to note that not only Mir Jafar, but also many of the gentry of the 
city, attended the festival. On this occasion, Mir Jáfar amused himself in the company of 
a woman named Farzána, who might be regarded ss an example of that type of professional 
dancing girls, five buodred of whom had been engaged by Shahámat Jang. 

" oo 
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drops of water offered in libation over the idol of Kiritesvari." 
"The Muhammadans offered ‘ puja’ at Hindu temples, as the 
Hindus offered ‘ sinni’ at Muhammadan mosques.” We 
read in a contemporary Bengali poem called the Behulà Sundari, 
written by Hamidullah of Chittagong, that the Brahmans, who 
had assembled to select an auspicious day for the hero's journey 
abroad, consulted the Quran for that purpose.- The hero was 
the son of an orthodox Hindu merchant, but he followed the 
injunctions ‘as if they were laid down in the Vedas,’ and 
started on his voyage praying to Allah for his safety. In a 
poem entitled Jamil Dilārām, written in 1750 A.D., by Aptab- 
uddin, another Muhammadan poet of Chittagong, a Muham- 
madan is described as undertaking a journey to the nether worlds 
to seek a boon from the saptarsis or the seven sages of the 
Hindus.” 
This interchange of ideas and customs had long ago led 
l to the evolution of a common god, Satya Pira, 
Ne nie Sete Pra, worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadans 
2 RU n ue wn’ alike." We find in Bharatacandra’s poem 
on Satya Pira that a Hindu merchant 
named Sadananda got a daughter through the favour of the god 
Satya Pira, whom he had vowed some offerings; but very soon 
the merchant forgot to fulfil his vow, and incurred the wrath 
of the said god, as a result of which his son-in-law met with 
a premature death." It is related in a contemporary work, 
Lv ahs entitled 2 Samasera Gaàjira Piuthi,’ that one 
Gods a Mobam- night a Hindu goddess appeared thrice before 
— the Gaji in his dreams, and in obedience to 
her behest, the Gājī worshipped her the next morning with the 


* 

9 Siyar (Eng. Trans), Vol. Ij, p. 558. It is worthy of note that a Hinda could, 
without any hesitation, ask a Moslem to drink the water of libation poured on a Hindu idol 
and that it was drunk in faith, For Kiritefcari, cide ante, p. 67, foot note. 

we D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 793. W Tbhid, p. 790. 

16? We can compare the nuroerous poema on Salya Pira, written in old Bengali. Vide 
ibid, pp. 396-97. | 

10 Bharatacandra’s Granthácoli (New Victoria Press Publication), p. 1. 
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help of the Brihmans and according to due Hindu rites." A 
Bengali document," dated 1732 A.D., which marks the victory 
of the Sahajiyà cult over the orthodox Vaisnava 

Mubammadan signa- : alo 
tories » a document cult, has got some Muhammadan signatories 
religious matters. as its witnesses, and it is really significant 
that even in matters of social and religious 
changes, the opinion and testimony of the Muhammadans were 
sought and obtained by their Hindu brethren. Many of the 
h y Muhammadans believed in the principles of 
Principles of Hindu à ` am 
astrology understood Hindu astrology and were as particolar in 
Menaserved by the Observing them as the Hindus.™ It has been 
already noted how Sarfarāz Khān and Alivardi 
selected auspicious moments for starting on their journeys, or 
undertaking expeditions, in consultation with astrologers. Mir 
Kāsim '* understood a little of astrology and believed in its 
maxims and predilections ; he got a child's horoscope accurately 
drawn by able astrologers. " "" Muslim writers of the 18th 
century composed a number of works in praise of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, and on Hindu music. For example, 
Vaisnavadis in his work called Padakalpataru, written in this 
period, quotes the padas (songs in praise of Vaisnava gods) from 
eleven Muslim v writers." This shows that 
—— ce €  vaisnava and orthodox Hindu notions and 
thoughts had deeply influenced the inner 
stratum of Muhammadan society in Bengal. Thus, in the field 


194 Typical Selections, Part IT, p. 1851. 

WS S. R. Mitra, Types of Early Bengali Prose and D. C, Sen, Typical Selections, 
Part II, pp. 1639-43. 

l% ** So that between the Mahon etan and Gentoo (Hindu) astrologers together, one half 
of the year is taken up io unlucky days The head astrologer is evor present at all their 
councils; no new enterprise is begun without his being first consulted and his veto is as 
effectual as that of a Tribune in the Roman Senate,"  Scrafton, op. cit.. p. 17. 

W? Siyar, Vol. II, p. 387. 

W* History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 798-804, and Prácim Pruthi 
Vicarana, by Abdul Karim. 

103 The Bengali magazine ' Bicitra,’ Mügh, 1335, B.S. 
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of ordinary life the two communities were living side by side 
v ud wate’ in harmony and mutual attachment without 
attachment in ordinary being affected in the least by bitter relations 
life. . 
among the prominent members of the two 
communities living in the court-circles."^ It continued to be so 
also in later times,” and a rapprochement should not be im- 
possible to-day. 


115 Cy.“ Yet an Englishman cannot but wonder to see bow little the subjects in general 
are affected by any revolution in the Goveroment; it is not felt beyond the amal! circle of the 
court."  Borafton, op. oit., p. 32. 


1! Daulat Ráo Sindhiä nnd his officers joined Muhorram processions in green dress like 


the Mubammadans (Dr. 8. N. Sen, Administratice System of the Marüthas, p. 401). 


Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, M A., F.R.S L., bas described (in an article printed in Bengal: 
Past and Present, 1932) on the authority of Jim-i-Jahin Numi, a Persian weekly of the 
goot old days, how the Durg& Puja festiva] was celebrated at the Delhi Court in 1825 A.D. 


On 20d Febreary, 1811 A.D., Hamilton Buchanan ssw at Bhagalpor the Hindus * fully 
as much — asthe Moslems s in the celebration of Mobarram. 


— 
T 








CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSION 


Alivardi's regime of sixteen years forms, indeed, an import- 
ant period in the history of the Bengal Subah. But it was 
not so glorious or peaceful as the accounts of Ghulim Hussain 
ani Karam Ali would lead us to believe, though in com- 
parison with the subsequent years of the 15th century it stands 
out as a brigbter epoch. Politically as well as econo- 
mically, we find during these years the earlier stages of the dege- 
neration that became fully manifest later on, Alivardi was 
not destined to enjoy peacefully what he bad gained by treachery 
and force, and was acquiesced in by the imbecile Delhi Emperor. - 
The same disruptive forces, as had been then distracting the other 


parts of India, exercised their influence on Bengal also, and 
destroyed all chances of a peaceful rule here. For the greater part 


of Alivardi’s administration, the Maratha raids, and the Afghan 
insurrections, produced confusion and calamities of tremendous 


‘magnitude. It must be admitted to the credit of Alivardi that 


being endowed with prudence, tact, ability, he made earnest 
efforts to combat these evils, and was partially successful. But 
the tide of general disorder could by no means be stemmed. 
It appeared in roaripg waves as soon as Alivardi closed his days ; 
and the European traders (the English, the French and the 


| Dutch) were consequently emboldened to interfere in the politics 


of Bengal, just as they had been doing for some years past in 


- Southern India. It was not,long before Bengal, like Peninsular 
India, witnessed political revolutions profoundly affecting the 


| course of her history. 


he economic progress of a country presupposes the preva- 
lence of peace and order. In spite of the apparent prosperity 
of — during the regime of Alivardi, the political turmoils 
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of the period were eating into her economic vitality. Commerce 
came to be impeded by various factors, industries began to 
deteriorate, manufactures to be debased, and agriculture 
having been disturbed, prices of food stuffs, and other 


necessary articles of common use, rose high. To put it 
in a nutshell, the  pre-Plassey period of Bengal history 


left a legacy of economic decline for the succeeding years. 

The debased political atmosphere of the time did not fail 
to cast a deteriorating influence on society and literature. In 
society and in the sphere of education, we notice a mere continu- 
ation of the traditional features, but no well-thought-out and 
honest attempts at elevating the moral and the intellectual 
standard of the people. No Buddha, no Chandidàs, or Chaitanya 
appears to inspire the people with high religious and 
social ideals at such a critical period in the history of Bengal, 


' nay of India. The leaders of the province like Maharajah 


Krsnacandra of Nadia, Rajah Rajaballabh of Dacca, and others, 
though patrons of literature and education in their respective 
jurisdictions according to their own light, were very much en- 
grossed witb political intrigues to secure their personal ends, 
and had not the wide vision to look at things from the noble 
standpoint of the interests of humantiy atlarge. The literature 
that sprang up under their patronage was also of a vitiated taste, 
though rich in vocabulary. As Dr. D. C. Sen remarks, “‘ the 
style and the spirit both became depraved—the former by a vain- 
glorious pedantry which made descriptions grotesque by their 
over-drawn niceties, the serious often passing into the burlesque 
--and the latter by scurrilous obscenities grosser than anything 
in Sterne, Smollett, of Wycherly and by the introduction of 
characters like those of Hira Malini and Bidu Brühmani— 
accessories to illicit love of the most revolting type.'' ? 
Nevertheless, the period supplies a student of history with 
two important lessons. It shows that, even in political circles, 


i D.C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 6020, 
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crime begets crime, and that a power gained by treachery and 
force cannot be a source of real peace and happiness to a 
usurping adventurer or his family, as is well illustrated in the 
case of Alivardi. It also demonstrates that it was even then 
not impossible for a wise and tactful ruler of a country, so much 
internally divided as Bengal, to secure ordinarily the support of 
all the communities in his administration. We have seen how 
Alivardi managed his government with the active and sincere 
co-operation of his Hindu as well as Muslim officers, though an 
under-current of Hindu discontent probably continued to flow 
below the surface. ^s a matter of fact, Sirajuddaulah committed 
a grave mistake of policy by openly alienating the sympathy of the 
Hindu officers, zamindars, and bankers. Hindu support became 
a source of strength to Alivardi, while its absence proved fatal to 
his successor. — 


+. 
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General view of the Ruins of the Teliagarhi Fort (northern wall) 
from the Railway Line 
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APPENDIX A' 
Rulers of Mayurbhanj 
Mehirajah Tribikrama Bhanja Deva (1660.88) 
P $07 2 eee OR DE 
| | 
Maharajah Sarbc$vara JagateSvara Bhaünja Dilipesvara Bhunja 
Bbaünja Deva Deva Deva 
(1688-1711) 
Mabārājab Birabikram- 
aditya Dhaünja Deva 
(1711-28) 
Mahārājab Raghunath 
hafija Deva 
(1728-50) 


Maharajah Chakradhar 
Bhanja Deva 
(1750-61) 
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— Je +h 
. The President's letter to the Nawab :— 


~ “The bad consequences attending our Company's affairs 
from unjust complaints of the Armenians and others to your 

u _ Excellency, are beyond expression. To add still more to our mis- 
= fortune, the hardships we suffer from the forces on our Cāssim- 
— bazar Factory, is without precedent, distressing us in our credit 

n 

—* well as in every other manner the most disobliging, by which 

appears the / complaints act rather as open enemies to our 

try than humble petitioners for justice with your Excellency, 

T they well knowing the Company are not aggressors ; nor was it 
dr our power to prevent the accidents that have happened, which 

have before taken the liberty to remonstrate to your Excellency 

— that had they been in any manner concerned therein, I would 

i- have taken care. You should not have been troubled witb any 

=- complaints, but should have complied with whatever bad been 

- aggreeable to your Excellency's justice. As the case now is we 

— have very particularly advised our Company thereof, and the 

great favour you are pleased to show these people. But it 

| .. requires a length of time before we can bave an answer : humbly 

2 A . request your Excellency will permit the Company's affairs 

(to go on in the usual manner without any further molestation.'' 


(Consultations, — 1749 A. D.) 
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Mr. Drake, Governor ¢ of the English Company, whom God 





| I By d the — of the Almi mighty the bright. eyes and soul of 
Nawab Munsoor An Mullick Bahadur, arrived at Muxadavad on 
d 24th Secandar Son Paunch; your friendship, praises, presents 

going to meet him, he has told me a great deal about so 
Bi that I cannot express it, I am extremely pleased and. 
delighted with you. and a thousand times remain. sensible of it 
and in return by the grace of God the Company's business, I 
will be very favourable to." (Consultations, llth October, 1752 
A.D.) 
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p [Nawab Alivardi's parawanah appointing Ramnarain Deputy 
Governor of Bihar,—copied from Dastur-ul Insha of Munsi 
| Vijayrám.] 
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Letter from the Court of Directors to the Council in Cal- 
cutta, dated 31st January, 1755 :— 


**As the sale of our Bengal goods is now ended, we find it 
necessary to confirm to you the several remarks made in the 
course of our list of investments on the several species of goods 
brought on the new plan at the Aurungs compared with the same 
kinds bought off or contracted for with the merchants, the 
sales of which have answered even beyond our expectation in 
favour of the former, and was in no kinds more remarkable than 
in the Orua Cossaes, and Mulmuls and Doreas Cossajura; the 
common sort of the two last kinds purchased at the Aurungs, sold 
from twenty to thirty per cent. higher than what are invoiced as 
fine bought of the merchants per Durrington and Flamonth at 
much higher prices. 'The Mulmuls Santipore in general are 
neither amended in quality nor reduced in price in proportion to 
most other sorts purchased at the Aurungs. But thanks to the 
conduct of these merchants which has drove you to expedients 
which might not otherways have been thought of, you now find 
many sorts of goods are fabricated within our bounds, cheap and 
of good qualities, and may be had at the first hand as it is evi- 
dently for our interest. Therefore, to encourage not only all the 
weavers now in our bounds but likewise to draw as many others 
as possible from all countries to reside under our protection, we 
shall depend upon your utmest efforts to accomplish the same and 
shall hope the time is not far off wherein we shall find a great 
share of your investment made under your own eyes. 

The utmost attention must always be paid to the conduct of 
our servants at the subordinates through whose hands so great a 
proportion of our estate passes. The annual remarks we have 
made in our lists of investment, together with what appears upon 
the face of your letters and consultations, especially those 
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received last season, show the necessity of it. At Cossimbuzar 
our servants have so remarkably fallen off, in that once valuable 
article of raw silk, not to mention others, that we cannot sup- 
press the suspicion that must naturally arise against their 
management. Our servants at Dacca likewise, who for a 
considerable time gave us great satisfaction, have of late done 
quite the reverse, and we have as much reason to complain of our 
people at Jugdea. 

We therefore hereby direct that immediately upon the receipt 
of this a supervising committee be formed which is to be com- 
posed of the President for the time being, Mr. Charles Man- 
ningham, Mr. Richard Becher, and Mr. John Zepheniah Holwell 
and in case of the death or absence of any of the before mention- 
ed persons, the President is to fill up the said committee to the 
number of four with such other members of the Council as he 
shall judge best qualified for such an important trust. 

This Committee is to enquire into the manner of making the 
investments and management in general at the subordinate 
settlements; they are likewise to enquire into the particular con- 
duct of our servants employed there for some time past, now, 
and in future, and whether they bave or do make any unjust 
advantages, and what in the management of the investment or 
in any other branches of their employes, and they are to consider 
of and point out such regulation as they shall think necessary, 
and the said committee is empowered to send for such books and 
papers and examine all such persons, whether blacks or whites, 
as they shall judge can give any information in the matters before 
them, and they are to report the facts with their opinion upon 
the whole to the Council Board from time to time. The Board 
is then to take into consjderation the said reports and determine 
thereupon impartially and according to the best of their judg- 
ments, always remembering to do the utmost in their power to 
recover what the Company are defrauded of. And you are 
further directed to enter all such reports, together with your 
proceedings thereupon at large, in your diary for our information. 


d 
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Letter from the Court of Directors to the Council in Cal- 
cutta, dated 31st January, 1755 :— 


‘As the sale of our Bengal goods is now ended, we find it 
necessary to confirm to you the several remarks made in the 
course of our list of investments on the several species of goods 
brought on the new plan at the Aurungs compared with the same 
kinds bought off or contracted for with the merchants, the 
sales of which have answered even beyond our expectation in 
favour of the former, and was in no kinds more remarkable than 
in the Orua Cossaes, and Mulmuls and Doreas  Cossajura; the 
common sort of the two last kinds purchased at the Aurungs, sold 
from twenty to thirty per cent. higher than what are invoiced as 
fine bought of the merchants per Durrington and Flamonth at 
much higher prices. The Mulmuls Santipore in general are 
neither amended in quality nor reduced in price in proportion to 
most other sorts purchased at the Aurungs. But thanks to the 
conduct of these merchants which has drove you to expedients 
which might not otherways have been thought of, you now find 
many sorts of goods are fabricated within our bounds, cheap and 
of good qualities, and may be had at the first hand as it is evi- 
dently for our interest. Therefore, to encourage not only all the 
weavers now in our bounds but likewise to draw as many others 
as possible from all countries to reside under our protection, we 
shall depend upon your utmest efforts to accomplish the same and 
shall hope the time is not far off wherein we shall find a great 
share of your investment made under, your own eyes. 

The utmost attention must always be paid to the conduct of 
our servants at the subordinates through whose hands so great a 
proportion of our estate passes. ‘The annual remarks we have 
made in our lists of investment, together with what appears upon 
the face of your letters and consultations, especially those 
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received last season, show the necessity of it. At Cossimbuzar 
our servants have so remarkably fallen off, in that once valuable 
article of raw silk, not to mention others, that we cannot sup- 
press the suspicion that must naturally arise against their 
management. Our servants at Dacca likewise, who for a 
considerable time gave us great satisfaction, have of late done 
quite the reverse, and we have as much reason to complain of our 
people at Jugdea. 

We therefore hereby direct that immediately upon the receipt 
of this a supervising committee be formed which is to be com- 
posed of the President for the time being, Mr. Charles Man- 
ningham, Mr. Richard Becher, and Mr. John Zepheniah Holwell 
and in case of the death or absence of any of the before mention- 
ed persons, the President is to fill up the said committee to the 
number of four with such other members of the Council as he 
shall judge best qualified for such an important trust. 

This Committee is to enquire into the manner of making the 
investments and management in general at tbe subordinate 
settlements; they are likewise to enquire into the particular con- 
duct of our servants employed there for some time past, now, 
and in future, and whether they bave or do make any unjust 
advantages, and what in the management of the investment or 
in any other branches of their employes, and they are to consider 
of and point out such regulation as they shall think necessary, 
and the said committee is empowered to send for such books and 
papers and examine all such persons, whether blacks or whites, 
as they shall judge can give any information in the matters before 
them, and they are to report the facts with their opinion upon 
the whole to the Council Board from time to time. The Board 
is then to take into consjderation the said reports and determine 
thereupon impartially and according to the best of their judg- 
ments, always remembering to do the utmost in their power to 
recover what the Company are defrauded of. And you are 
further directed to enter all such reports, together with your 
proceedings thereupon at large, in your diary for our information. 
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As the entrusting of the conduct and management of our 
affairs at the subordinates to people of experience is of the 
highest concernment to the Company, it must be observed by 
you for the future as a standing rule or order, that our set of 
servants at Cossimbazar do consist of two of your Council and 
one senior merchant at least, besides junior servants; at Dacca, 
of one of your Council, a senior merchant and junior servants, 
and that one of the best qualified servants next below your Coun- 
cil be always appointed chief of Jugdea, Luckapore (Laskipur) or 
wherever else the Jugdea settlement shall be moved to.” 
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List of dustories realised at the several ghàts belonging to 
the Nawàb's * putchetrah ' (pachotra) :— 








Places. What was agreed What was actual!y 
to be taken. taken. 
Hs. A. Ha. A: 
. Aurungabad (in the Murshidabad 4 0 6 0 
district, 31 miles S. E. of Rayj- 
mabal). 
Burragoreah (Girià near Rajmahal) L-O 10 O 
Godagàri (on the Padma River in 2 0 7 —9 
Rajsahi District). 
Mcorcha (Rennell's Murcha on the 3 0 T" Q 
Cassimbüzár-Rampur Boalia 
Road). | 
Jellengy 3 10 14 0 
Butsolah 3 6 14 Q 
Seberümpur 2 D 13 O0 
Lullydangah LU 8 O0 
Buxypore I 0 T 0 
Bowley 0 8 7T 0 
| Turmohanny — 0 8 6 0 
Surdab = 2 0 10 O 
Nazerpore (Nàüzirpur) * 1 0 7 0 
Custeah (Kusthia) ° dis 0 8 5 0 
Aukdunk E 0 8 3 0 
26 0 114 0 


(Letter to Court, 21st February, 1753 A.D.) 
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** Dustuck to all Rahdars,' Guzarbans,? Chowkeydars, 
Izardars,* etc., and to all the Golls,* Guzars,* within our districts 
as far as the Pechowbrah (pachotra) of Muxadavad (Murshidübad) 
extends, be it known that agreeable to the complaint made by 
the Gomasthas of the English Company the Nabob granted them 
a perwannah for all the Ghats (ferries) in the Soubaship of 
Bengal that contrary to their ancient customs no new Imposition 
be laid on their Goods by the Rahadary's, etc. Because they have 
a Phirmaund from the King as also Senauds of former Subahs 
exempting them from such impositions. For this reason I wrote 
that my Pachowterah Ghats do not take more than what is now 
settled as particularized below. Take care they have no further 
cause of complaint ; in this affair be punctual and observant :— 

Rs. A. 

Aurungabad 

Barrah Gurreah — 

Godah Gurry v 

Jellengy 

Butsallah 

Sebarümpur 
Lullydangah 
Buxypore 
Ballu Bāburāmpur 
Turmohaunny 
Nazarpore (Nazirpur) 
Custeah (Kusthia) 
Aukdunk 
(Letter to Court, 91st February, 1756 A.D ya 


comi cmBEBLEOCI)mHm & 
o occoccocococoooc 


1 ** A collector of tolls or transit duties," 

? “ An officer appointed to teke tolls both on the high roads and at ferries,"' 

* “A farmer of any item of public revenue, whether from land, customs, or any other 
sources ; the renter of s village or estate at a stipulated rate. — Wilson's Glossary, p. 214. 
— Goia —A grain or salt store or market ; a place where it is sold wholesale." 
Ibid, p. 18. 


s -A ferry station for boat, a place of transit or toll.""—Jbid, p. 192, 


LE 
(7 
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Letter from the Nawab to the Burdwan Rajah :— 


** I received an Arassdoss from the English Governor in 
which he acquaints me that the Gomashta Ramjeebun Cubbrage 
being indebted to an Englishman, they had set peons upon your 
house agreeable to their custom, for which reason you have put 
Chowkees upon all the Company's Factories within your districts 
and stopped their business imprisoning Gomashtas. This 
manner of acting is contrary to your interest and very wrong, as 
it is by no means allowable that a zemindar should take such a 
step without an order first had from me. The English are 
foreigners and have settled in our Country ona dependence of 
our protection in their Trade ; and if they are treated in this 
manner, the consequence will be their withdrawing themselves 
and their Trade, on which account I positively direct that on the 
immediate receipt of this Porwanah you remove the Chowkeys 
you have puton their factories, and let their business have the 
usual currency without any further trouble.’ 


(Consultations, May 5, 1755 A.D.) 


35 
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1. Persian Sources :— 


(A) Abwal-i-Aliwardi Kbān (as mentioned in ‘ Descriptive 


Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts ` published by A. 5. B., 


Bibliotheca Indica Work No. 248) or Tarikh-i-Mahabat Jang 
(British Museum Additional MS., No. 27316, Rieu, Vol. I, 
pp. 311-12). This work gives a very valuable and detailed 
description of the history of the Bengal Subah during the mid- 
eighteenth century, especially of the administration of Alivardi. 
‘Che author, an eye-witness of the political events of Bengal 
since the time of Sarfaraz, gives us many new facts and dates, 
which are not found in any other contemporary work. I have 
consulted a copy of it, preserved in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The name of the author has not been 
disclosed anywhere in the book, but it is clear from his personal 
references in several places (f. 8 and f. 12 of my copy) that he 
was connected with the political affairs of Bengal since the time 
of Sarfariz Khan. He writes in one place (f. 42) that he had 
to suspend the work of completing (first 4 folios had been 
apparently written before) this book till 1177 A. H. (1763 A.D .). 
He accompanied Mir Kasim to Allababad where bis father died, 
and he himself fell ill ; but he resumed the work of writing out 
the remaining portion during the third quarter of the month of 
Shaban, 1177 A.H., when it was completed. The author is 
modest enough be crave the indulgence of the readers for 
inaccuracies or exaggerations. Mr. J. Hindley has ascribed the 
authorship of the worketo Yusuf Ali Khan, son of Ghulam Ali 
Khan, an intimate friend of Mahabat Jang Alivardi. This 
opinion is correct. We know from Ghulam Husain, the 
author of Siyar-ul-mutakherin, that Ghulam Ali was a distin- 
guished noble, who acted for some time as diwdn of Buibar, 


whose son Yusuf Ali married a daughter of Sarfaráz Khān, 
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and who helped Alivardi on several occasions. Ghulam Husain 
also writes that he describes the sufferings of the Nawab’s troops, 
in course of their journey from Burdwan to Katwah, on the 
authority of a contemporary memoir writer, Yusuf Ali Khan, 
who was then present in the Nawab’s party. This Yusuf Ali is 
the author of this manuscript, and we find that Siyar's description 
of the Nawab’s march from Burdwàn to Katwah is exactly 
similar to that given in it (fs. 34-35). In fact, this work seems 
to have been the principal authority of Ghulam Husain for his 
account of the Maratha invasions of Bengal and also of the 
Afghan rebellions. Late Sir H. Elliot, K.C.B., had a copy of 
Tarikb-Ali-Wardi-Khan,' i.e., a copy of this manuscript. 

(B) Siyar-ul-mutakherin (completed in 1782 A.D.). A 
highly important history of India from 1707 to 1780 with a 
detailed account of the affairs in the Bengal Subah from 1738 
to 1780 A.D. The author Ghulim Husain Tabütab'ai belonged 
to a distingnished family of Bengal ; his grandfather, Sayyid 
Alimullah, and his father Hedayat Ali Khan Bahadur Asad Jang, 
held high offices in the Muslim Government (imperial as well as 
provincial. He himself took part in the political affairs and 
military campaigns of the time, served as a representative of 
Nawüb Mir Kasim with the Company in Calcutta and was later 
on engaged under the Company in various capacities (vide Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1801, pp. 26-27). He was a man of fair 
education, and was thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
his time. An English translation of this work by a French 
convert to Islam, Haji Mustafa, was prepared in Calcutta in 
1789. 


(C) Muzaffarnimah. A detailed history of the Bengal 
Subah from the time of Nawab Alivardi to 1772 A.D., when 
Muhammad Reza Khan, also known as Muzaffar Jang, was 
deposed by the English. The author Karam Ali states in the 
preface and in another folio of his work, that he belonged to the 

! Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1854, p. 248. 
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family of the Nawabs of Murshidaábad. He was on intimate 
terms with Alivardi, and served as the faujdar of Ghorighat for 
several years during his regime. He was employed under 
Muzaffar Jang, and notes that he wrote the present work in 
1186 A.H.=1772 A.D. in order to remove his grief caused by 
the dismissal of his patron, to whom he dedicated it and after 
whom it was named. A copy of this. manuscript is noticed in 
Rieu, Vol. I, p. 313, one in the India Office Library Catalogue 
(No. 479), and another in the Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have utilised 
the copy preserved in the Oriental Public Library, Patna 
(O.P.L., SM. No. 609). 

(D) Tarikh-i-Bangilah by Salimullah. This is a history 
of Bengal, from 1107 A.H. to the death of Alivardi Khan 
(1169 A.H.), full of many interesting and important details. 
The author states that he wrote this work by order of Henry 
Vansittart, Governor of Bengal from 1760-1764 (vide Rieu, 
Vol. I, p. 312). An incomplete and rather incorrect translation 
of it was published (1788 A.D.) by Francis Gladwin in Calcutta 
under the title of ‘ A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal.’ 
A copy of this manuscript is preserved in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (now known as the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal). 

(E) Riyaz-us-Salatin, written in 1786-87 A.D. by Ghulam 
Husain Salim of Maldah at the request of Mr. George Udni, 
who had employed him as his munsi. The author of this 
work seems to have based bis accounts to a great 
extent on the history of Salimullah. An English translation of 
it has been published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(F) Wagii-i-Fath Baeangilah or Waqai-i-Mahabat Jang 
by Muhammad Wafa (manuscript No. 1776 inthe Oriental 
Public Library, Patna). The author gives an account of the 
events, which took place immediately before and after the acces- 
sion of Mahabat Jang Alivardi to the throne of Bengal brought 
= down to 1161 A.H.—1748 A.D. From internal evidences in 
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“the — we Ach — the author, a panegyrist of Alivardi, 
ch dedicated. the work to him. "The author's narrative is not criti- 
cal at all. The only importance of his book lies in this that it 
gives us some important dates and a few new facts regarding the 
Afghans. The State Library of His Highness the Nawab 
of Rampur possesses a copy of this work, and I have got a 
transcript of it through the ‘kindness of His Highness the Chief 
Minister of that State. 

(G) Dastur-ul-Insha complied by Munsi Vijayram of 
Lucknow in 1769 A.D. It is a very useful collection of letters, 
which contains many new and important facts regarding the 
history of Bengal and Bibār during the 1nid-eighteenth century, 
especially relating to Rajah Ramnarain. Most of these letters 
were written by Rajah Ramnáàràin to the Nawab and his officers 
posted in different places, and a few by Rajah Dhirajnàràáin, 
brother of Rajah Ramoarain. I could get this volume in the 
collections of Rai Mathuraé Prasad, B.A., of Patna City, who is 
a representative of the family of Rajah Ramnarain, and occupies 
the Rajah’s old house on the bank of the Ganges. 

(H) Dastur-ul-Inshi complied by Munsi Shaikh Yar 
Muhammad Qalandar (O. P. L., MS. No. 842). Letters dealing 
with facts in India, especially transactions in Bengal during 
the years 1151 A.H.-1170 A.H. We find in f. 2B and 
f. 137A that it was compiled by Munsi Shaikh Yar Muhammad 
Qalandar, at the instance of his patron Fidài Khan, i.e., Sayyid 
Ghulim Husan Khan, for the use of young readers. It is stated 
in a long letter (fs. 86A-107A) that Yar Md. Khan was present 
in Bibar during the Deputy Governorship of Alivardi and took 
part in an abortive conspiracy against him in alliance with 
Kamgar Khan and others. This volume contains several letters 
written by Shahamat Jang, when Alivardi left in charge of 
the government of Bengal during his march to Orissi in pursuit 
of the Marathas (vide Chapter III of this thesis). A copy of it 
was printed in Calcutta in 1240 A.H. 

(D Khulagat-ut-Ta warikh by Kalyin | Singh. ‘The second 
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bab (part) of this work contains an account of the events of 
Bengal from the time of Alivardi till the time of the author's 
deposition from the Deputy Governorship of Bibar in 1783 A.D. 
"Phe work was completed in 1227 A.H. (1812 A.D.), and seems 


to be based to a large extent on Siyar-ul-mutakberin. The 
author's father, Shitab Ray, was Deputy Governor of Bihar 
(1765-73 A.D.), and the author bimself took active parts in 
many of the political events of the time. I have utilized the 
copy of this manuscript preserved in the Oriental Public Library, 
Patna (O.P.L., MS. No. 594) ; vide also Rieu, Vol. III., p. 925. 

(J) Bayàu-waqai by Khwajah Abdul Karim Kashmiri, 
who accompanied Nadir Shah and travelled in India, Persia, 
Arabia, and Ceylon, between 1151 A. H. and 1156 A.H. (1738- 
49 A.D.). It contains incidental references to the Bengal revo- 
lution of 1739-40 A.D. This manuscript was obtained by me 
from the Kujhuà Wakf Library, tbrough my esteemed friend 
Prof. S. H. Askari, M.A., B.L., of Patna College, and was 
presented before the Indian Historical Records Commission at 


Patna in December, 1930. An incomplete English translation 


of it is preserved in the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

(K) Hadiqat-ul-Agálim by Murtaza Husayn known as 
Allah Yar Usmani Balgriami (O.P.L., MS. No. 637). This is 
an extensive geographical work, containing detailed historical, 
biographical, and literary information. The author, who was 
born at Balgram in 1719 A.D., writes in the preface that 
in 1729 A.D. he entered the service of Maubüriz-ul-mulk, the 
Subahdar of Gujarüt, and till 1773 served successively in the 
courts of Sáadat Ali and Safdar Jang of Oudh, Mir Kasim 
Khan, Nazim of Bengal, and Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farrukha- 
bad. In1776 A.D. he ves introduced to Captain Jonathan 
Scott, who employed bim as one of his Munsis and requested 
him to write this work. This book was lithographed in Lucknow 
in 1979 A. D. Vide Elliot, Vol. VIII, pp. 180-83. 

(L) Rahat-ul-Arwah (O.P.L., MS. No. 1754). <A compen- 
dium of general history with a special treatment of Bengal 
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brought down to 1792 A.D., when it was written. It has no 
independent value of its own. The author Muhammad Rahat 
writes in a short preface that his work is merely an abridgment 
of other Persian and Hindi histories. 

(M) Imād-us-sáādat by Sayyid Ghulim Ah Naqui, written 
in 1807 A.D. Though dealing mainly with Oudh, it gives a short 
description of Alivardi. 

(N) Some biographical works in Persian referring mainly 
to Rajah Ramnaràin :— 


(a) Gul-i-Raana (MS. No. 701 in O.P.L.). It is a biogra- 
phy of eminent poets complied by Rájah Lachmi Narayan of 
Aurungabad in 1768 A.D. 

(b) Sahifa-i-khusgo (O.P.L.). A biography of poets by 
Lala Brindában Das of Mathura, who died at Patna in 1756 
A.D. 

(c) Riyaz-ul-Afkar (O.P.L. MS. No 1784). An interesting 
biographical work containing accounts of elegant epistolers, with 
extracts from their works. It was compiled by Wazir Ali 
Ibrati of Patna in 1850 A.D. 


2. Records of the E.I.C. in English containing a vast 
mass of data for a correct Political, Social, and Economic history 
of Bengal from the middle of the 18th century onwards :— 


> 


(A) Unpublished 


(1) Letters to the Court of Directors from Bengal Nos. 
10-14 (1740-48 A.D.), (ii) Nawab of Bengal, 1752. Extract of 
a letter from Robert Clive dealing with certain monetary tran- 
sactions, cases of death among the Campany's civil servants, the 
necessity of beating the Nawab of Bengal, etc., (iii) Records of 
Public Department; these include Consultations, General Letters 
to and from the Court of Directors, and various other papers 


and correspondence, (iv) Letters from the Court of Directors : 
1740-64, 
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(B) Published 


(2 Rev. J. Long, Selections from unpublished Records of 
Government, Vol. I, (u) S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, Vols. 
I, II, IOU, (Indian Records series), (iii) Bengal and Madras 
Papers, Vols. II, III (Government of India Publication), (iv) 
Midnapur and Chittagong District Records (Bengal Secretariat 


` Press Publication), (v) Original papers relating to the distur- 
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bances in Bengal from 1759-63, Vols. I, II, published in London 
in 1765 A.D. (Imperial Library, Calcutta), (vi) W.K. Firm- 
inger, Fifth Report, Vols. I, II, III, (vii) Calendar of Persian 
Correspondence, Vols. I-IV, (viii) S. C. Hill, An abstract of the 
Early Records of the Foreign Department, Part I, 1756-62 (pub- 
lished by the Imperial Record Department, Calcutta, 1901), 
(ir) Wheeler, Early Records of British India, (r) Letters relating 


to East India Company, 1754 (Imperial Library, Calcutta), (xi) 


The East India Examiner, Nos. 1-9, 11, London, 1766, (zii) 
Indian Records, with a commercial view of the relations between 
the British Government and the Nawab Nazims of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, London, 1870. 


3. French letters :— 


Correspondance du Conseil de Chandernagor avec divers, 2e 
partie (published). | 

4. Works of Eighteenth-century European writers and 
travellers (histories, travels, memoirs, etc.) :— 
| (a) Orme, History of the Military Transactions of the 
British Nation in Indostan, Vol. II. 

= (b) Capt. Cope, A new History of the East Indies, London, 

1758. ; 
* (c) Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies (1768-71), 
Vols. I, AI, III. 
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(d) Edward Ives’ Voyage from England to India, London, 


1773. 
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(e) Indian Tracts by John Zephaniah Holwell, London, 
1774. 

(f) J.Z. Holwell, Interesting Historical Events relating 
to the Provinces of Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, 3 parts, 


London, 1765-71. 


(g) Vansittart’s Narrative, Vols, I, II, ITI, London, 1766. 

(h) Verelst, A View of the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of the English Government in Bengal, London, 1772. 

(i) Bolts, Considerations on Indian Affairs, London, 1772. 

(j) Pattullo, An Essay upon the cultivation of the lands, 
and improvements of the Revenues of Bengal, London, 1772, 

(k) Scrafton, Reflections on the Government of  Indostan, 
London, 1763. 

(D Parker, The History of the War in India, between 
Serajdowlah, Nawab of Bengal, and the English, with an 
account of the customs and manners of the inbabitante of India, 
London, 1789. 

-(m) Abbe de Guyon, A New History of the East Indies, 2 
vols., London, 1757. 

(n) Rennell, Description of the Roads 
Bihar. London, 1778. 

(0  Rennell's Journals (Edited by T. D. LaTouche on 
behalf of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1910). 

(p) Rennell, Memoir of the Map of Hindostan, 
1788. | 

(q4) Abbe Raynal, A Philosophical and Political History of 
the Settlements and Trade of Europeans in the East and West 
Indies, 6 vols., 1782 edition. 

(r) Lieut. Col. Alexander Dow, Hindostan (translated from 
Original Persian with dissertations of Dow), London, 1768. . 

(s) Craufurd, Sketches chiefly relating to the history, 
religion, learning, and manners of the Hindus, London, 1790. 

(t) Considerations on the present state of the East India 
Company’ ^ affairs, by a person, now, and for a long time een 


in Bengal and 


London, 


— interested in them, London, 1764. 
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(u) Grose, Voyage to the East Indies, Vols. I and H, 
Lon don , 1772. 

(w) Voyage of H. M.S. Harmich to India in 1745-49, 
(published in Bengal: Past and Present, April-June, 1933). 


5. Contemporary Bengali Literature :— 

(A) Bhüratacandra's Granthavali.—Bharatacandra occupies 
an important place in the History of Bengali Literature and his 
works are full of many valuable incidental references regarding 
the social, economic, and political conditions of Bengal during 
the mid-eighteenth century. He was born about the year 1712 
A. D. ina village called Püedo-Vasantapur in the Hughli dis- 
trict and died in 1760 A. D. He was well-read in Sanskrit and 
Persian, and was for several years the court-poet of Maharajah 
Krsnacandra of Nadia on a monthly allowance of Rs. 40. "Thus 
being connected with court-circles, he had a knowledge of many 
contemporary political events also. 

(B) Ramaprasida Sena’s Granthavali.—Like Bharata- 
candra, Rámaprasüda was a contemporary Bengali poet. He was 
born, on a certain date between 1718 and 1723, in the village of 
Kumiürhatta near Hàlisahar and died in 1776 A.D. In his 
writings also, we find valuable incidental references to the facts 
of contemporary social and economic hfe. He was acquainted 
with Mahbārājah Krsnacandra of Nadia and with several other 
rich men living near about Calcutta, but being rather of a 
religions turn. of mind, he did not care much about worldly 
prosperity. 

(C) Tirthamangala by Vijayarama Sena-Viáarada. Itis a 
contemporary book of travels in Bengali of much historical 
value. We know from internal evidences in the book that it 
was completed in 1177 B. S. (1770 A. D.). A MS. copy, written 
by the author himself four months after its completion, 
was edited by  Nagendranath Vasu and published by the 
Vangiya Sàáhitya-Parisad, Calcutta. The author, Vijayarama, 
joined Krsnacandra Ghosila on a pilgrimage to the holy places of 
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Northern India in 1769 A. D., and he has given very valuable 
descriptions of the routes followed and the places visited by 
them. The descriptions being accurate are of much importance 
for a student of history. Krsnacandra Ghosüla was the elder 
brother of Gokulacandra Ghosila, the Company's diwān from the 
27th January, 1767, to the 26th December, 1769. 


(D) Rümeéávara's Sivayana, written about 1750 A. D.— 
Here also we find important references to the facts of social 
and economic history of the time. The writer lived under the 
patronage of Rajah Yasovanta Singh of Karnagada in Midnapur. 

(E) Harihlà by  Jayanarayana Sena.—Jayanárayapa, a 
contemporary of Bhàratacandra and Hámaprasáda, was a relative 
of Rajah Rajballabh of Dacca. He composed *' Harilili,’ in 
collaboration with his niece Anandamayi, in the year 1772. 
This work, being an important literary production of Bengal 
during the mid-eighteenth century, contains many valuable in- 
formation about contemporary conditions of life in the province. 
It has been recently published by the University of Calcutta. 

(F) Mabiàràstrapurüna by Gangarama (published in the 
Vangiya Sáhitya-Parisad Patrika, 1313 B. 5., Part IV).—It is a 
highly valuable piece of historical writing, the surviving manus- 
cript of which was completed on Saturday, the 14th Pous, 1158 
B.S. (December, 1751 A. D.). Gangirima, an eye-witness of 
the Maratha ravages in Bengal, supplies us with many valuable 
details regarding these. 

(G) Samasera Gàjira Punthi.—Samasera Gājī was a con- 
temporary of Nawab Alivardi. The writer of this tract was the 
Gaji’s friend, and he refers carefully to many contemporary 
historical facts. This work was published some time ago in 
Chittagong. | 

(H) DBhavàhimangala by Gangünürüyana.—An important 
Bengali manuscript of mid-eighteenth century containing refe- 


rences to contemporary social life. It has been preserved in the 
Ratan Library, Suri, Birbhum. 
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(I) Brbatsarüávali by Radbamüdbava Ghosa, written during 


the middle of the eighteenth century.—It is a voluminous work 


having five parts. Sivaratan Mitra, the famous litterateur 
of Birbhum, bad in bis library a copy of it, which I have 
utilised. The author was an inhabitant of a village named 
Dasghari in the Bñākurā District, and he refers in his work 
to many facts of contemporary social life. 

(J) Songs of Ramanidhi Raya (1741-1434), popularly known 
as ‘Nidu Bàbu's tappa,’ and also songs of the Kaviwalas like Haru 
Thakur (1738-1813), Nityananda Vairagi (1751-1821) and others, 
incidentally refer to certain features of contemporary society. 

(K) Extracts from certain contemporary works, such as 
Devismhera Utpidana, Candrakdnta, Anandimayi’s — Umüra 
Vivüha," Jayanatha Ghosa's Rdjopakhyana, Dvija Kalidisa’s 
Kalikamangala, Kavijivana Maitra’s Sivayana, Narasimha 
Vasu's Dharamamangala, |^ Adbhutácürya's Ramdyana, Dvija 
Bhavani’s Ramayana, etc., in Dr. D. C. Sen's Typical Selections 
from Old Bengali Literature, Parts I and II. 

(L) S. R. Mitra's Types of Early Bengali Prose (published 
by the University of Calcutta).—It is a collection of old prose 
writings in Bengali, some of which are of historical value. 


6. Citracampü, a short Sanskrit work written by Vanesvara 
Vidyalankara in November, 1744 A.D. 


7. Maratha records :— 


(A) Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, edited by Mr. G. 5. 
Sardesai (Bombay Government Press). 

(B) Aitihasik Patra-Vyavahar (2nd. ed.), Vol. II, edited by 
Sardesi and others. = 

(C) R8jwadé, Marātbānchyā Itibāsāchin Sādhanen, edited 
by V. K. Rājwadé and others, 21 vols. 


8. Secondary Works :— 
(A) English :—(i) Stewart, History of Bengal, London, 
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1813; (ii) IL. I. Colebroke, Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal, Calcutta, 1806; (iii) A  Descrip- 
tive and Historical account of the cotton manufacture of Dacca, 
by a former Resident of Dacca, London, 1851; (iv) Busteed, 
Echoes from Old Calcutta; (r) W. H. Carey, The Good iie 
Days of the Honourable John Company, 3 vols, Simla, 1882 
(ri) R..C. Dutt, India under Early British Rule; (vii) R. C. 
Dutt, The Literature of Bengal, Calcutta, 1877, revised edition 
Jin London, 1895; (viii) Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, Vol. I; (ix) J. C. Sinha, Economic Annals of 
Bengal; (r) Hamilton, Trade Relations; (ri) Walsh, History 
of Mursbidabad ; (rii) Sir George C. M. Birdwood, The Indus- 
trial Arts of India, London, 1800; (xiii) William Milburn, 
Oriental Commerce, 2 vols., London, 1813; (rir) Robert 
Montgomery Martin, The History, antiquities, topography, and 
statistics of Eastern India, etc., London, 1838; (xv) By the 
same author, The Indian Empire, London, 1855-61; (xvi) 
Ward, History of the Hindoos, 3 vois., Serampore, 1818; (vii) 
Reports and Journals of Hamilton Buchanan, published by 
B. & O. Research Society ; (rviii) Nagendra Nath Ghosa, Memoirs 
of Maharajah Nabakissan, Calcutta, 1901; (rir) Mill, History 
of British India, Vols. 3 and 4; (rr) Auber, Rise and Progress 
of the British Power in India, 2 vols., London, 1837 ; (xri) 
Henry Beveridge, A Comprehensive History of India, 3 vols., 
Edinburgh and London, 1858-62; (xvii) Captain Arthur 
Broome, History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1850; (xxiii) Asiatic Researches, Vols. 1-20, 
Calcutta, 1788-1836; (rriv) Edward Thornton, The History of 
the British Empire in India, 6 vols., London, 1841; (xxv) 
Ramsay Muir, Making of British Intia; (xxvi) Ascoli, Early 
Revenue History of Bengal; (xxvii) Sitanath Tattabhusan, 
Social Reform in Bengal; (xxviii) D. C. Sen, History of Bengali ` 
Language and Literature; (zzir) H.N. Sinha, Rise of the 
= Peshwas; (rx) Irvince, Later Mughals; (srei) Bengal and 
—* Bibar District Gazetteers. 
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(B) Bengali :—(i) KsitiSavam¢avalicarita by Kartikeya- 
candra Ray; (ii) Krsnacandracarita by — Rájiblocana ; (iii) 
Srihattera Itibrtta by Achyuta Caran Chaudhuri; (iv) K. P. 
Bandyopadhyaya, Nababi Amalera Bangalara Itihasa; (v) Nikhil 
Nath Ray, Murshidabad WKahini; (vi) Kailas Candra Simha, 
Tripurára Itihisa ; (rii) D. C. Sen, Bangabhasa o Sahitya. 


9. Magazines and Journals :— 


(A) English :—Bengal : Past and Present ; Calcutta Review; 
Journals and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society's Journals ; Modern Review. 

(B) Bengali :—Navyabhirata ; Sahitya ; Pravāsī; Basumati ; 
Bharatavarsa ; Vangiya Sabitya-Parisad Patrikà ; Bicitra. 


10. Maps:— 


(A) Rennell's Bengal Atlas. 

(B) Rennell's Memoir of the Map of Hindostan. 
(C) Map in Plaisted's Journals. 

(D) Maps in the District Gazetteers. 

(E) Government of India Survey Maps. 


11. (A) Yule and Burnell, Hobsen-Jobson. 


(B) Wilson, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Terms. 
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Bálmukund, 125 
Banjáris, chastisement of the, 12-13 
Bankarab, 127 
Bánkipur—Alivardi encamps at (1745), 96 
—Safdar Jang encamps at, 81 
Bari—aAlivardi balts at (1749), 107.08 
Barabati, fort of 43, 50 53, C4, 107-08 
Barā Bálang, river, 43, 101 
Barünagore—cotton manufactures of, 227 
—English factory at, 150 
— English ahips going down to, 157 
Barh—Alivardi arrives near, 112 
—Bengal army reaches. 138 
—HRüpisarái near, 139 
Bär Khordür Beg, a general of Alivardi, 01 
Barwell, Company's Governor in Calcutta, 
147, 148, 157, 158 
Becher, Richard, chief of 
factory at Dacca, 162 
Bezampur, a mahallà of Patoa city, 133 
Begusarii, 14 
Benares, 127, 164, 168 
Bengnl—abuse of dastaks in, 213 
—Asiatic traders in, 200 
— balance of trade in —— = : 180 Br 
—beginning of economic decline of, 95^ 
- =—decline af the trade of, 18253, 186-57, 
106-210 
— * of cotton and silk industries 


the Engliah 


of 
—economic importance of, 216, 225 


- —education in, 235-14 


am perior 





—iD luential zamindürs of, 118 





—inter-provincial trade of, 154-957 


—— actures carried into different parts | 


edi n — in, 219 
— hh e + 
- —pntura! facilitics for commerce of, 


1 
—political changes in, 156 
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Bengal—revolution of 1740 in, 41 
—rive in prices of articles in, 221-25 
—subahdar of, 
—tormented by invasions, 195 
—Vaiggava influence on Muobammadan 
society in, 259 
Benia Gang (Bepi&grüm), 85 
rar, 57, 118 
Betiah, Rajah of, 14, 141 
Bhadrak, 107 
Bbházalpur—Alivardi reaches, 137 
—Atiullah made faujddr of, 39, 87 
— Baláji reaches, 83-84 
[o of Alivardi with Raghaii near, 


—Jünoji arrives near, 163 
—Mir Habib defeate the Nawàüb's frcops 
near, 104 
Bl dgirathi, river, 30, 31, 33, 35, 67, 76, 77 
Bhazwüngolà, 67, 142 
Bhanwürah tin Tirhut)—Rajab of, 14 


—Zainuddin in, 1 
Bbáratcandra, court .pcet of Nadia, 57, 58, 
178, 224, 235.37, 239.40, 242, 250, 285 


Bharat Singh, of Arwal, 55, 123 


‘Bhaskar Hám--celebrates Durgi Puja at 


Dhaibit, 76 
—contro! over Orised of, 75 
—exorbitant demands of, 60, 62, 66, 76 
—first Bengal invasion of, 58-59, 1:30 
—firet defeat of, 79 
—instigates Raghuji, 82 
— intention to return, 66 
—invades Bengal in 1744, 58 
—hkilled treacherously, 88-01, 120, 172 
—retreat from Midvdpur of, 86-87 
—retreat to Pachet and Midnápur of, 78 
—some of bis followers settle in Beogal, 
117 
Bbavági, Rani of Natore, a well-educated 
lady, 243 
—attempt to remove some social abuses 
of, 252 
—character of, 245 
Bhojpur, 13, 22, 75, 58 
Bbhuvanedvar temple—plunder of, 57 
Bhowsingberü—under Morátba control, 68 
Bihür—»dvance of Safdar Jang into, 199 
—Afgbāns of, and their insurrections in, 
102, 117, 120, 127, 142, 149, 176 
—Alivardi's campaigns in, 99 
— Alivardi starts for, 135-35 
—Alivardi * at Patna in, lil 
—Alivardi as Deputy Governor of, 11-21 
—Alivardi's march into (in 1745), 102 
—annexed to Bengal, 10 
—gttacked by Balaji Rao, 82-51 
—chintz manufacture in, 225 
—devastation of, 114, 117 
—industries of, 228, 230 | 
—march of the Marüthaa towards, 104 
— north, 130 
— Mustafá Kbàün promised the Governor- 
ship of, 59 
—paragand of, 33 





EU huj 
— n as Depoty Governor — 88, 


. Bijay Singh. 97, 35 
 Biram Dutt, 150-51, 164, 177 - 
Birbhum, 23, 180, 185 
MENT s jatention to retorn tbroogh, 


in, 96-98 


6 
—cloth manufactares in, 227 
—departure of Mir  Sbharfuddin to, 94 
—hills of, 96 
— in, 71-72 
— invades (1745), 95 
—HRaghuoji returresa to 
through, 98 
—— runs to, 66 
—— of the Dotch Council at 
Chinsuri, 161 
Bishun Singh, of Seres and 
Cotombah, 123 
Biswak, paraganá of, 38 
Brakurü—manufactures of, 227 
the district of, 71, 99 


Murshidabád 


samindér 


—Marithas in 
Boat-making, 231 
Bowan Sim b. 103 
Brooke, Wadham, chief of the English 

- factory at Cüssiwbüzár, 149-51 
Bukchs Bunder (at Hugli), 73 
Burdwan, 180, 225, 245-46 
—Alivardi goes to, 69, 102 
—Alivardi proceeds through (in 1749), 
110 

—Alivardi comes back to tin 1750), 111 

—catuapathi in, 236 

—court-poet of, 73 

—MHaider Ali Khan sent to, 106 

— Holwell on trade of, 154 

—march of the Nawab’s troops from, 65 

—Marithas about to fall on, 59 

—Marithas sdvance near, 102 


—Marithas plunder the district of, 
71-72 

—Marüthns at, 78, 99 

—Marithas retreat from, 92 

—Mir Jafar retrenta to, 101 

—Reghoiji enters, 95 

—HRaghn:!i leaves his camp at, 856 

—H'ah of, 62 


— skirmishes at and pear, 69-61 
Burrsn— English factory at, 188 


c 


Calcutta— Armenian inhabitanta of, 118 
—British settlement in, 716,118 
—construction of the Marütha Ditch in, 74 
—Council in, 99, 100, 103, 116, 143, 
145-51, 153, 157, 160, 162, 173, 176, 
183, 190.92, 194 .212, 220, 900. 928.30, 
232, 242 

—4dálà!s of, 193 

— defence of, 70 


Mao "t create disturbances nesr, 





Chainpur, 96 

Chakld, 9, 25 

Ohakwirs, »uppreasion of the, 14-15 
Chamerage (Syfimráj?), 149 

Cham 
Chande 
Charka Baliagbatà— Alivardi" s camp near, 
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Caleutta— Marátha invasions cause anxiety 


of the English du 
— Portuguese thabitants of, 118 
—rise of the popnlation in, 117- 
Candraconü— Bháskar passes by, 78 


Cüssimbàzàr— Dotch factory at, "68 


—HEoglish factory at, 68, 150, 151, 153, 
162, 1 , 291, 197, 200, 203, 
204, 207, 212, 232, 265 

—English detachment sent to, 70 


—English Factora at, 99, 104-105, 145-4€, 
153-54, 271 


— French factory at, 68, 144, 188 
—manvofactures of, 927 
—1ITmanufacture of gun-carriages ot, 230 
— or M cpi appear near (in 
jy 
—Marütha family at, 117 
—Marüthas plunder an English fleet at, 


103 
—Marüthas stop a fleet coming from, 196 


nagar, 98. 104 
ernagore, 156, 159, 172 


Chauth, 57-58, 82.89, R5, 89, 134 
Chedan Házári a general of Alivardi, 23, 34, 
51 


Chihil Satun—at Murshidabüd,8, 36 
—8t Patna, 15 
Chilka Lake—the Maráüthas 


expelled 
beyond (in 1742), 79 


Chin Ray, diwdn of Khàl«à at Morshida- 
bid, 39, 145.46 
Chinsurá, 69, 156. 161 
— 54. 55 heus diwdn of Zuinuddin, 
n. 


Chittsgong— French factory at, 158 
—incursions of Mugs from, 198 


—Mubammadan poe!s of, 258 
Chunar, 80, 127 


Clerimbault, Nicholas, chief of — 
factory at Dacca (since 1740), 200 

Clive—on Holwell, 162 . 
Coffee, 170 
Cole, Hum!freys, chief of the English 
TN —— at Patna, 206 

Shilis of, 64 
otek oc cmi y Me Ee lish factory 

athew, second in 
* at Clssimbavar, 1 162, i 


| Commodore Griffin, 14 


ConicA, RA:ah of, 20 
Cotombah » 65, 123 
Cotton industry, 226-30 
—causes of its — 232 
Court of Directors, 70, 78, 80 82, 99, 148, 168, 
01, 154.07, 202, 212-18, 221, 228 


Cuttack—Alivardi advances to 1749), 107 
—Alivardi hurries to, 48 > Gn 1740), 
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Cuttack—Alivardi recovers, 53-54 
—Alivardi ma rches towards, 51 
—Alivardi stays at (in 1742), 79 
—disorder in, 49 
— English factory nt, 107.09 
—Marütbas at, 95, 99, 101, 109 
—Mirzā Büqar rc-entera, 50 
—Mirzá Mubammad Ali at, 3-4 
—Mubhammad Taqi as deputy at, 8 
—Houstam Jang marches out of, 43 





D 


Dacca—boate recruited by Alivardi from, 75 


— Dutch factory at, 159 

—economic decline of, 224 

Jos. ie factory at, 70-71, 148, 189, 
1 1-92, 205, 209 

— English factors at, 147-45, LEO, 190 91, 


—flight = the people from West Bengal 
to, 

—intenti. n of the Marithas to proceed to, 
70, 103 


—intrigues of the Nawüb's oficera at, 87 
—muslion trade of, 180 
—Nafsi Begam taken to, 37 
—Nawizish Muharo mad appointed Deputy 
Governor of, 38-39 
—premier positiou in the manufacture of 
cotton cloths of, 228 
—price of cloths ar, 222 
—production of raw cotton in the district 
| of, 929 
ioe a eat by the Maráibas, 66, 


Dàlàls, 193-04 
Danes— itted by Alivardi to settle at 
rampore, 161 
Darbbanga, 13, 119, 130-31, 140-41 
Dardáoah Begam, wife of Rustam Jang, 
42-43, 246 

Dastaks, 213-14 

Daud Khao Qureshi, 83, 124, 128 

Daudn r, 83, 88 L i 

Dawar Quli Kbān, superinteodent of Ali- 
vardi'a artillery at Girid, 35 —— 

Dawson, President of the Council in Calcutta, 

60 


1 
Deepchiind, deputy of Kyretchánd, 125 
ur, Ll | 
Dewhossrái—Earfaráz reaches, 28 
Town, tia 
Peson ibali—Englisb factory at, 189 
Dbaramdas Håzāri, 107-08 LI 
Diamond Harbour, 99, 110 
Dignagar— Bbüskar's camp at, 80 
—Marüthas retreat from, 92 | 
Dilir Khan, * general of Alivardi, 40, 53, 


130-4 
DER ecard celebrates Durgi Pui at, 
7 
—Marütha control over, 68 


Dost Muhammad Kbáv, a general of Alivardi, 
| — 98, 99, 107, 110, 139, 140 


205 


Dow—remarks on Bengal commerce of, 179 
—remarks on insecurity of traffic in 
Bengal of, 156 
Dow 


Ty, 
Durgà Pula, 76, 260 f.n. | 
Darlabhrim, 54, 59, 67, 70, 94, 109, 113, 165 
Dutch—agree to pay contribution to the 
Nawüb, 14 
—ally with the English, 156-59 a 
—at Chinsorāb give shelter to the 
fugitives from ITogli, 69 
—Bengali broker of the, 261 
—factories in Bengal, 188 
—factory at Patwah of tbe, 200 
—interfere in the politica of Bengal, 261 
—leave the facto at Cássimbázür, 68 
—rivals of the English Company, 209, 213 
—trade in Bengal of the, 187 


E 


Ekramuddaulah, younger brother of Siraj- 
uddauvlah, 167-68 
English, 146, 145, 154 57, 159, 172, 204, 261 
—naccuecd of assistiogz the Marithss, 145 
—ngenta of the, 153 
—Ergiish (Company), 118, 151-54, 160, 
231-22 
—abuse of destoks by the, 213.15 
—advance money demanded by Calcutta 
roerchants from tbe, 209 
—attempt to assert sujerior rigbt in the 
field of trade, 212 
—boata stopped «t Dacca of the, 161 
—competition of ether European and 
Asiatic trader» encountered by, 200 
—(estructive influence of the rervants of 


95 

* 

—economic decline of Bengal aggravated 
by serv»nis of the, 235 

—establish exclusive right of exportin 
piece-goods to Asiatic countries, 1& 

—factories of the, 1859-92 

—faciory at Balaramgarhy of the, 189 

„ at Balasore of tbe, 100, 151 

„ at Baránogore of the, 152, 189, 191 

» àt Burran of the, 158 

Qo àt Caissimb&zir of the, 68, 99 

» at Cuttack of the, 107-09 

, at Dacca of the, 162 

—influence since Plassey of the, 152 i 

—interests prejudiced by irresponsible 
conduct of servants of the, 205 

—interraptions to the investments of the, 
195 

—investments highly affecte] by dearness 
of prices, 201 

—investments stopped by Marfithas, 10S 

— merchants of tbe, 148, 150, 201 

—Oolfer of shelter by the, 115 

—rates to be realized from the vessels 
of the, 208 

—repressive measures 
traders of the, 145 


mEH 


adopted 


against 









of 


Nene, 198 | 
: t of Hindus extended to the, 178 
s to impositions and exac- 


F 
— uate Kbao, 39, 51, 8&6, 91-02, 101, 


Perrokbabid—s sphere of influence built by 
Afghan, adventurers at, 119 

Fekbroddauish, Governor of Bibár, 10, 12 

Fateh Chbáod Jagat Beth, 1, 18, 22, 25, 26, 30, 
60, 67, 118, 137, 145-46, 201, 205-06 

Fateb y a general of Alivardi, 51, 121 

Floods, 225 

Forster, chief of  Cássimbàrzür 
the English, 145 

—paid a visit to the Nawab, 146 
Fort St, George—Council at, 161 
Forth, — Surgeon at Cässimbāzār factory, 


French, Sas, 147, 156-60, 209, 212-13, 201 
—Anglo-EF 'rench conflict in Southern 
India, 155 
— Chandernagore gives shelter to the 
fugitives from Hugli, 69 
—fuctories in Hengal ot the, 155 
—factory at Cissimbizir left by the, 65 
—trade in Bengal of the, 157 
—war with tbe. English of the, 148 
Fulta—a Dutch fleet at, 157 
—zomindàrs of, 210, 211 
Futwabh, 96, 140, 200 


factory of 


G 


Gandbarba Singh, 27, 33 — 

Gaigérims, 57, As 71-73, 117, 188, 223 

Gan d by Afghan leaders, 131. 
— Baikuntbapur on tbe bank of, 140 
—nBarh ou the, 135, 139 " | 
— Hájipur on tbe northern side of, 131 

— willage of, 128 

‘Germans —guarrel E Sayeed Ahmad 

basi Besam, hee of Sbabümat Jang, 3, 

137-58 


Ghaus nko, a general of Sarfaráz, B4 
Ghauspur, fort of, 83 


n» t ; 15, 

"73, TUN. oS, 95. i, 
166 

A5, — aM 


at 


Ghulim Hussin—on the N awüb' 8 patronage 
of Persian learning, | 
—chamberlain of Alivardi, 39 
Ghulim Husain Salim author of Riyaz, 73 
Ghuláàm Muzafar (Quzi)—elevated by Alivardi 
to the office of supreme jud;e, 174 
Giri&—battle of, 30-31, 35, 41-42, 84 
Girls—ear!y experience of, 348 
— early marriage of, 252-53 
Goilabham, 59, f.n. 
Gobri, rivulet, '96 
—— — diwán of Husain Quli at Dacca, 


Gomastds, 145, 147, 148, 190, 201 
Golàgore— English. factory at, 158 
Govindarám Mitra, , 225 
Griffin, Commodore—some trading vessels cap- 
tured by, 147 
Gujar E» ^ Ruhela general of Alivardi, 
49 


Gujrét, 56 
Gunos—manofacture of, 230- 31 
Gurrah aurungs, 145 


H 


Háidar Ali Kbān, a general of Alivardi, 39, 
, 64, 86, gl- 92, 106, 139, 140 
—troops kept round Alivardi's 
and his relatives under, 121 
Haidar Jang Aláuddaulab, 17 
Haji ** — of Alivardi, 5-0, 17-21, 


—attempts to defend Murabidáübad, 66-67 

—death of, 134, 246 

—demand of, 149 

— enters into Murshidibad, 35-36 

—goes away to Patna to his son Zainuddin 
Ahmad, 93 

—guards placed over the mansion of, 134 

—left in charge of the government of 
Bengal, 43 

en ess to the Nawáb's army at 

Katwah 
—takes possession of Sarfariz’s women, 


palace 


HAji wan Küshmiri—a deputation sent to 
Hatigasj-—the Marathon E aie 

"ganj—the thas cross the fe t, 67 
Haji Kban. a physician, 160 MOOR 
Haji Lutf Ali, an adviser of Sarfariz, 10, 28, 


Hài Mubammad Amin—Saulat Jang left in 


e of, 
Hs;ipur—large body of Af lans reach, 1 
—men from Patna run $5 TOL i2 
| —Zainuddio —— to, 131. 
Hakim 2 en officer of Alivardi, 150, 


Haki Yen: 

3 —— by Zainuddin of — Kbán, 121 
| n n Robert— 

alee sive Hugli, 211 dnas to proceed 
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Haracharan Dis, 
. author, 163 
Harding, Lieutenaot Jobn—deputed to clear 
English boats, 161 
Harial—English factory at, 189 
—manufacture of piece-gouds at, 226 
Eam ts eee Bengali work, 
Haripál—English factory at, 188 
Hashim Ali Khao, superintendent of Zaiu- 
uddin's household affairs, 129 
Kbáu—&A!ygbün army under the 
command of, 139 
Hediyat Ali Kbàp, father of historian 
Y Ghulim Huss:n, 22, 55, 75, 80-81 
Hijli—Maràthas at, 78 
_—Maritba detatchment at, 05, 99 
Hindukush— Muslims from beyond 
Hindustin—the sovereiguty of, 142 
Holwell, 220 
—account of Bālāji's march given by, 


an  eighteenth-century 


Hayat 


—account of Marütha ravages given by, 


—nse Collector of Calcutta, 220 

—refers to Calcutta markets, 156 

—refera to a Sati case, 117 

—refers to trade of Burdwin, 181 

—remarks on Alivardi of, 161-62 

—remarks on Alivardi's Begam of, 246-247 

—remarks on Haji Ahmad of, 5-7 

—remarks on Maratha ravages of, 106 

—remarksa on raw cotton of Nátore cf, 
220-30 


—remarks on Sati of, 250 

Hordonk— demanded tobe delivered by the 

Dutch, 157 * 

Hougbly ‘Hugli), 147, 152, 159, 212 
—Company's boats stopped at, 211 
—faujdàr of, 93 
—governor of, 69, 93 
—Maratba’s capture the fort of, 68-69 
—Marütha detachment at, 78 
—ekemps of the Marāthaəas to advance 


Hukum Beg (Hakim Beg), 150, 153-55 

Husain Raza Kban, 93 

Husain Beg Kbin—responsible 
government in Orrasá, 4u 

Hussain pe nig an officer of the Nawüb 
in charge of Monghyr fort—captured 
bv Mustafa Khan, 122 

Husain Sfahernmed Khan, 19 

Husain Quli Khan, Deputy of Dacca, 38, 39, 

67, 70, 87, 142 

Hoyghens, Dutch Director 

157-55 


I 


‘Industries, 192, 194-95, 203-04, 271. —— 
Isbaq Kian Mutümanuddaulah, a friend of 
Alivardi at the Delhi court, 40 


the, 143 


for mis- | 


* | 
at  Chinsurá, | 


297 


J 


Jafar Khan's gorden, 23, 134 
—MAfgbhàün leaders —— 131 
—camp of Shamehir Khün and Murad 
Sher, 136 
—Shamshie Khün's camp fixed at, 135 
—Siriiuddaulah at, 112 
— Zainuddin encamps at, 123 
Jagadbisbpor, 18 miles south-west of Arrah 
town, 55, 95 125 
Jagat Seth—banking houses of, 116, 118 
—banks of, 201, 203 
—Fateh Chand (vide ante under F) 
—loans raised from, 157, 205 
—Mahátübchànd, 137, 165, 204 | 
— Maráthas plunder the bank of. 203 
Jaikishan Singb, Ra‘sh of Palani, 55 
Jaipur, 107 
Jülüeore—the river Subarpsrekbà near, 114 


| Jüánkirám (Rajah)—adminietration of Bibdr 


entrusted to, 141 
— Deputy Governor of Bihür, 165, 166, 
77 


—deputy of Siraj at Patoa, 106 
—diwdan of miscellaneous departments, 


39 

— fast friend of Alivardi, 62 

—hia advice to satisfy the Marithas in 
1742, 62 

—his relation Chintáman Dis, 55 f.n. 

—his son appointed pesikdr in Orissa, 
54 


—nepbew of, 79 
—repsoms his eon, 04 
—sent to Bhiskar’s camp, 89-00, 02 
—Sirij against, 112 

Jünoji—arrives at Cuttack (1717), 101 
—arrives near Burdwün (1745), 102 
—arrives near Patna city (1745), 104 
— enemies of Mir Habib poinsons mind of, 


115 

—murders Mir Habib out of suspicion, 
115 

—reply to Omichand of, 103 

runs away to Murshidibad, 105 

—gent to Bengal in 1746, 100 

—Shamshir Kha» and Morid Sher re- 
inforced by the Maráüthas under, 136 


Jansen, George—of Datch nationality, demand- 


ed to be delivered by the Dutch, 157 


Jaswantnigar—advance of Mustafa repulsed 


—an officer of Zainnddin, 9^ 
—strengt'ening of Zaimmuddin's right flank 
hy, 125 
Jayanüráyaga, 185 256 
Jaygerh, 59 
Jhaipáidah, 98 
Jiàgonj, 27 
Jobra Ghat, on river Mahàánadi, 52 
Jugdea—dàlàis at, 194 
— English factors at, 223 
—English factory at, 
199 


148, 188, 191, 





‘Jagole Hishers, Bengal agent at the Delbi 
PTS w p 


— 


K 


Kügrám—Maráthas plunder the Dutch factory 
at, 71 
Kalyan Singh, author of Khuldsat-ut-Tawà- 
rikh, 16, 165, 280 
Kamwgar Khan Alivard joined at Monghyr 
by, ! 


—cavalry and infantry under the command 


of, 
—Mayi of Narhat-Samai, 13-14 
Kandi—the Marüthas at, 71 
"aram Ali, autbor of Muzaffarnimah, 50, 
63, 165, 174. 261, 278 
Karat rks en of Abdul 
bio 
Kararonásá (river), 129 
Küru!i Beg, 150, 153, 154 
Kashmic—merchanta io Bengal of, 184, 195 
Kàatwah —battle of, 64 65, 68 
—headquartera. of the Marathas at, 69, 
76-77, 85 86, 89, 98, 100 
—march of Alivardi to (1749), 106, 110 
—Nawib’s return to, 113 i 
Seasons a introduced to the Nawāb 
at 
Kebalram, a Cássimbàa?zár merchant, 145 
Kelsal, Henry, chief of English factorj at 
Balasore, 106, 151-53, 233 
—chief of the English factory at Cuttack, 
107, 108 


Ali 


Kam 
Kha 


» Wiliwm, 151 
em Husain Khán—absence from Patna 


of, 132 
—— brigade of Zsinuddin put under 
the command of, 124 
—wound of 128 
Kharagpur, bille of, 96 
Khàn i Daurán Sameato ud daulab, 7, 10, 
Khawjeh Abdul vi^ 97 
Khawjah Basant, 33 
Khawjah Mutàssam, 10 
Khirp&i—zotton manufatura of, 201 
— English factory at, 188 
Khurdá, 47-52 
Kfásàái river, 107 
Ko:lwār, 128 
Komrah—4Alivardi's soldiers ic to proceed 
further after reachinz, 1 
Bie i iac M, e e e f Nadia, 
andra aharA'ah o 
ec 118, 176, 235-37, 213, 252, 262 


modu 74 


— Kumürkháli, English factory —— 


55, 74. 





J Kurbán Ali Kbán, a of Sarfaraz, 32 
pee 4Bhish— — or reg pursued 





- 


Kyretch&nd-— brigade of Zainuddia put 
under the command of, E 
pomi 


—diíwün of Alivardi, 164, 165 


L 


Lakgipur— Engliah factory at, 189 
law ip 144, 155, 159, 172-73 


M 


Madbhusüdana, a barber-poet, 233.33 
Marsa Cassel in, 
—rupees, 
Magror, on the bank of Karman&ési—Afghin 
soldiers flee to the village of, 120 
— hills of, 965 
Mah&nadrT, river, 43, 51-52 
Mabdi Nisar Kbào, on uncle of the historian 
Ghulim Husain, 55 
—absence from P.tna of, 132 
—Abdul Ali Kbān reinforced by, 128-30 
— goes to Mursbhidübüd, 75 
Mabüárártsspuránga, 57, 286 
Maháüt'übcbünd Jagat Seth, 137, 165. 
Maheápur (in Santal Parganas)—the — 
halt at, 71 
Mahima Baba, 07 
Maldah—boats recruited by Alivardi from, 75 
tight o factory at, 188-59 
—flizht oF some people from West Bengal 


— of piece “goods at, 226 
—merchants and gomastds of the English 
Company at, 148 
Malwa, 56,83 
Maner, 81 82, 98 
Mankarah—Alivardi meets Bhiskar at, 89-91 
Mánickchünd,  diwün of Räjiah of 
Burdwán, 45, 69, 111 
M4npur, 83 
Maqbera-i-Haibat Jang, 133 
Murfithas, 114, 175, 145, 151, 175, 176, 202, 


, 961 
— agriculture affected by the invasions of 
the, 217 
—Alivardi’s reluctance to continue the 
fight with, 113 
—cruelly of the, 72-73 


— a of — of the, 11618, 


—Pembholdened bv tbe eas and 
cowardice of Alivardi'e officers, 113 
—expulsion of the, 113 H 
invasion of the, 101-05 - 
—first invasion of the, 68-79 


—great scarcity of movey occasioned bj 
the invasions of the, 909. — 
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MM inemlona into Oriss& of tbe, 


—infantry hired by Mirzü ar, 49 
- influence .on  Bepgal i —** of the 


invasions of the, 116 
invasion of Sibé'i and other incursions 
l of ‘the, 195-111 
— massacre and expulsion of the, 92 
—ravages over West Bengal and Orissa 
_of the, 71-72 
—roving bands in Bengal of the, 99-100 
— invasions of the, 115, 119, 


—rise in prices of articles on account of 


the ravages of the, 223-24 
—second invasion of the, 82-87 
—third invasion of the, 88 
-—treaty of Alivardi with the, 113-15 
—twelve laca of rupres agreed to be paid 
by Alivardi to the, 114 
Mardan Ali Khan. paytnaster of Sbujauddin, 
19, 27-30, 32 | 
Marketa— prices of articles in, 221-23 
Marten Rajah of, 44, 54 
- , ' 

Midnáüpur—Alivardi near (in 1742), 59, 107 
—Alisardi proceeds to, 79, 110-11, 113 
—Alivardi reaches (in 1741), 44 

-Alivardi and Sirāj leave, 112 
—cotton manufacture of, 227 
—Marüthas defeated near, 107 
—Marüthas in, 95,99 
—Maráüthas invade Bengal through, 55 
—Maráüthas retreat. from, 92 
—Marüthas retreat to, 102. | 
—Marüthas plunder the district of, 71-72 
—Mir Habib left at, 165 06 
—Mir Jüfar retrests from, 101 
—Mirzà Bàáqar- occupies, 50 
—zaminddrs of, 44 

Mir Abdul Aziz, lieutenaut of Dorlabbhram 

|. in Orissàá, M it 

Mir Abdullah, a prominent citizen of Patna, 


Mir Abdul Maüli—Zainuddin sends a letter 

to Alivardi through, 130 

Mir Abu Talib, naib of Krishnadis of 
Dacca, 






| e 
Mir Abmad, a of Ssrfaráüz, 3I 
Mir Dilir ,-& general of Sarfardz, 27 
rM 


Mir Gadāi, a general of Sarfaráz, 27 
Mir Ghulüám Ashraf, 98 A 
Mir Habib—advice to Raghuji of, 07 , 
o7 shins incited and actively help: d 
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by, 118 
—4Alivardi sends a letter to, 115 — 
—appeals to Hagbuji for help (in 1746), 


100 
—Ccaptur a os H li, 68-89, 97 
ca | by tbe Maráthas, 61 
Bes repe an of the Mardthas, 
—defested by Alivardi, 113, 114 
—early career of, 64 f.n. 


38 


70, 7^ 
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Mir Habib—bheadquartors at Midnápur of, 106 
—in Bibār, 104-05 
—left in Bengal by the Maräthas, 99 
—members of the family of, 170 
—mnurdered, 115 
—near Balasore, 100, 117 


—negotialions with the zamindére of 
Bengal of, 68 

—persuaded the Marithas to return to 
Kütwah, 65 


—plunders Murshidabad, 66.68 
—reaches near Murehidabad, 111 
— retreat of, 107-108 
—returna to Balasore, 100 
—Bhamshir Kbán and Murad Sher re- 
i inforced by the Marfithas under, 136 
Mir Haider Shah, a general of *"arfaráz, 27, 


82 
Mir Jafar, 9, 38-39, 46, 51, 53, 985, 118, 
214, 287 


—appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, 100 
—cowardice and treachery of, 101-07 
— — Sayyid Nur near Midpāpur, 


— garden of, 98 

—gets the title of valiant, 92 

—Maritbas attacked by, 97 | 

—posted at the gate of Alivardi's tent at 

—sent to chastise the Germans at Hugli, 
93 


—skirmishes with the Marathas of, 111 
—troops kept round Alivardi's palace and 
bis relatives under, 121 
Mir Kamal, a general of Sarfarüáz, 27, 31 
Mir Kasim, à general of Alivardi, 51, 52 
Mir Kázim an, s general of Alivardi, 
90, 110, 140, 157 
—kills Bhaskar, 91 
—receives specia! honours, 99 
Mir Muhammad Amin, a step-brother of 
Alivardi, 52-53 
Mir Muhaminad Baqir Kbàáp, e general of 
Sarfariz 27, 31 19 


Mir Murtaza, an adviser of Sarfariz, 


— QR, 38, 3t 

Mir Sharfuddin, a general of Serfariz and 
subsequently of Alivardi,29, 31, 3, 51 

Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib, 67 

Mir Shuiáuddin, superintendent of customs at 

Murshidábáad captured by the Moráthas, 

67 

Mir Sirájuddin, a general of Sarfar&z, 31, 2 

Mirza Amini (Hofizullah!, a son of BSarfará: 
27, 36 

Mirza Bande (early pame of Alivardi), 2 

Mirza Bager, son-in-law of Rustam Jar 
42-43, 49-54, 56 4 

Mirza Dawar Quli, a general of Anwar, 

Mirza Iraj Kbáp, 27. 52, 199 j 

Mirzá Madāri Beg, L7 

Mirza Mabdi, 131 "A , ahs, 

Mirzi Muhammad (same as Sirhjud? 
11, 21 

Mirza Muhammad. father of AV 


2) 
Ai, - 







— Qm the company of Mir 






+ Ce ex 
E s] Habib. 
introduced 5 Mir Jáfar to the Nawab, 


nh | negotiation for a treaty carried on by, 


Sithapar, 96 
ight of Mustafà to, 126 
Mochel (Mocha), 147, 226 
Mohan Singh—at Patna, 104 
—returns to Balasore, 109 


Ege v and his soldiers advance 


towards, 1 
— Bāläji passes through, &3 
—march of the Bengal army from, 138 
—Mustafá Khan storms the fort at, 122 
—Nawib's halt at, 138 
—Raghuji —— through, 06 
Mowgrima—Marfithas plonder the 
factory at, 77 
Mubdrakmene:!, B, 69 
Mu merchants, 147, 183, 209 
ubammad Askar Khan, 131 
Muhammad Ghans Kban, a general of 
Sarfarüz, 26, 28-90, 33-34 
T— Iraz Khan, {father-in-law of Siri’, 


Muhammad Ishaq Khan, 21 
Mubatmmad Jabanyar—a section of Znin- 
uddin's eue march against, 126 

Muhammad Khán, 139 

Muhammad Kutub, 33 

Muhammad Mirza ‘Hishim, 4, 5,9 

Mohammed RAzàá, Aur ig of Hugli, 69 

. Muhammad Reza, 

Mubaminad Sa — b 

Mohammad Shab, — of Delhi, 19, 
21, 40, 41, ‘82, J 

obammad Tsai Khar, a 


Dutch 










son-in-law of 


ubammad ee Khan, a son of Shujiuddin, 
Re i a general of Alivardi, 34 
Tukhlis Ali — Deputy 
Governor of Orissa, 54 


hán, a gencral of Rustam Jang, 45 
D. & sop in-law of Sarfariz 
— by the M arāthss, 67 
136, 140 

— — head cf ef the espionage of Zain- 
rebidabad, 7, 8, 10, 12, 18, 20, 111-13, 122, 

130, 196, 140, 151. 153, 154, 162, 164, 
170, 173, 174, 241 


F hind rons to, 32 
—Alj?rdi marches towu 
17 — from ajmabal to (in 
Bi. 


y name > of ‘Murshidabsa—Alivardi returns from Oriwsa 


to (in 1742), 59 
—Alivardi returns to uo 1743 3), 87 
Wa oo i returns from Rájmahal to (in 
—Alivard! ste starts for Orissk from, 43 
—arrangements of Alivardi at, 88-49 
—capital of Benga 
—cotton and silin manufactures of, 997 
—defence of the city of, 137 
— generals of Sarfarüz run bool to, 33 
—Hiaji Ahmad's entry into, 36-37 
—Mar&thas "ae on (1747), 102 
— dor. 66-68, 71-72 
—Haghuji and  Alivardi return 
ihár to, 98.99 
— relief sent to the Nawüb's army at 
Katwah from, 66 
—return of Siraj from Midnüpur to, 112 
—Sarfaráz marches out of, 27 
—Saulat Jang sent away from Orissü to, 


53, 60 
—— 155, 167, 168, 177, 208, 208, 


25 
Murshid Quli Jafar EKhán, 1-4, 7.8, 36-37, 
15 
Murtazá Khin, son of Mustafa ,Ehán— 


appeals to Ragbuji for help, 96 
TA soldiers flee under the leaderah'p 


, 129 
sight to Mitbápur of, 126 
Musaheb Kbin, a 3m of Alivardi. 46. 
Mustafa Khan, 22, 24, » 44, G1, 63-65, 
— strong aud haughty reply to Zain- 
uddin of, 125 - x 
—attitude of, 120 
—death of, 95-06 
—elevated to higher rank, 80 
—executes of the task of aasassinating 
Bhaskar, 120 | 
—expels the Marithas, OZ 
—flees to Mi ur, 126 
—geta the title of Babur Jang, 62 
— s suspicious of Alivardi, 191 
p Alivardi in massacring Bhäs- 


Tia Alivardi considerably, 170 
—loses one of bis eyes, 196 
Bas enis s invasion Marithas, 85 
—Haghuji's inv of Bengal at 
invitation of, 127. oe 

—rebellion of, 93-94, 103 

—rT@migns the 'Nawüb's service, 121 
—shelter taken in a village aby. 127 


from 


—slain near Jagadishbpur, 95 
Jw 
N 
Nabob (Nawab), 145-55, J58 — Hm 


174-176, 200, 202, 207, 208, 


214, 283, 230, 240 
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Nadii—Mahirijah Krgnacandra of, 74, 118 
—prominent position as a centre of 
learoing of, 237 | 
—zaminddr of, 58 
Nüdir Shah, 18, 40 
Nafisà Begam, sister of Sarfariz, 26, 38 
Nágpur, 57 
Nagpur court—consent of the, 114 
| —Mirzà Sdleb, an officer of the, 115 
Nàmdar Kbàn, zamindür of Narhat 


and 
Samüi—offers 
123 


his service to Zainuddin, 


Nandalàl, a general of Alivardi, 31, 33 
Nagi Ali Kbàn-—reinforcement of Abecul Ali 
Khao by, 128 
Nar&ingarh—Alivardi goes to, 111 
Bhaskar encamps at, 78 
ee Khün Mayi, zaminddr of, 


—services offered to Zainuddin by 
Naimdar Kh&n of, 123 
—zaminddr of, 55 


Narsnigh Dis, a dadni-mercbant's gomasta, 
145 


Nasir Ali Khin—the sixth brigade of 
— pot onder the command of, 
1 
Nasratullah Kbán, 32 
Nasrat Yair Khan, Governor of Bibir, 10 
Nasrullah Beg Kbán, 39 


Noubatpur, 96, 07 ` 
Navakpgna, Rajah of Sobbābāzār, Persian 
teacher of Warren Hastings, 240 
Nawazish Muhammad Kbin  (Shsh&imat 
Jang), 37, 41, 51,66, 74, 87, 93, 95, 116, 
126,137, 142, 149, 163, 167, 170, 257 
—addicted to pleasures, 93 
—— Deputy Governor of Ducca, 
89 


—attempts to defend Mursbidabád, 66-67 

—cominands è batch of Alivardi's army, 
31 

—communicates to Alivardi the news 
of saree ia invasion, 65 

—consort of, 8 : 

—defence of the city of Murshididad 

trusted 137 


en to, 
—de to Mustafa Kbán, 121 — ; 
—financial belp to  Alivardi by his 
daughter and her consort, 137 
—gets the title of Shabimat Jang, 41 
in charge of the government 
of Bengal, 43, 51 | 
—Nawüb received at Bhagwingols by, 


142 
alace of, 116 > 
d canis relief to the Nawüb's army at 
: cag ole = dA GodAgàri, 74 
—stays temp y b 
—title conferred on, 79 . 


Nilla Pundit, 107 
Nurallah Beg Kbān, a general of Alivardi, 
] 


02 ; , 
- — kept round Alivardi's palace and 
bis relatives under, 121 
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Omichiod, 1, ua, 103 
—Hindu merchant of Bengal, 177, 206 
—garden of, 93 jo 
—intercedes for the recovery of English 

oods, 108 

Orissa, 2, 4-7, 11 

—Afgbàán settlers in, 119 

—Alivar !i'a arrangements for the recovery 


or, 

—Alivardi leaves (in 1742), 82 

—Alivardi restores order in (1742), 79. 

—Alivardi's return from, 59 

—Alivardi stays in, 48 

—Bbiàáskar marches through, 58 

— Bbáskar retreats —— 86 

—cession to the arithes of the 
revenues of, LIS | 

—changea in the administration of, 54 

—consolidation of Alivardi’s authority 
over, 42-54 

—Deputy Governor of, 114-15 

—devastation of, 114 

—Jànoji comes to, 115 : 

—Marüthas gradually establish authority 
over, 118 

—Mar&thas invade Bengal through, 58 

MEA invasions of, 72, 78,89, 102, 
1 

—march of Alivardi for the recovery of, 


—Mir Habib retreats towards, 113 

—recovery by Alivardi of (in 1749), 105 

—return of Sayeed Ahmad from, 93 

— Jang as Deputy Governor of, 
4 


—aurplus revenue of, 114 
—under British control, 115 
—ramindàrs of, 44 
Orme, 169, 177, 196, 215, 216 
— remarks on abuse of dastaks of, 215 
—remarks on Alivardi of, 160 
—remarks on cotton and silk munufac- 
tures of Bengal of, 225 
Ostend Company, 159 
Oudb, 131, 164, 167 
—belonged to Nawüb Safdar Jang, 127 
— menace of invasion from, 52 


P 
Pachet (modern Ragigahy and the sur- 
rounding districts)— Bháüskar proceeds 
through, 59 
— Marüthas retreat into the jungles of, 78 
— road through, 84 
Pahbalwün Singh of Sásirim and Chajn- 
pur, 123 
Palm yrasa point, 156 
Páücho, a Portuguese in 
Sarfaráz, 25, 34 
Pánipath, 142-43 
Pütháüns, 209 


the army of 
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Patos, a 15, 18, 19, 20, 22-25, 26, 83, 92, | Plossey, 41, Bas 214 


96, 131, 135, 137 , 189, 199, 207 
hàn usurpation of, 102, 134 
e duel leaves Amāņigañj for, 137 
eral — for, 136 a 
— Aliva promises Mustafā the Deputy 
; overnorship of, 120 
—Alivardi returns to, 197 
—Alivardi stays at, 53, 113, 141 
—arrival of Alivardi near, 127 
—arrival of Zainuddin and measures 
— by him for the defence of, 


—Bürh, 34 1niles east of, 138 

—Biàlàji Rao near, 138 

—citizeps of, 136, 141 

—chihil satun at, 132 

—cloth manufacture of, 228 

ee Governor of, 75 

—— oe and Freoch factories at, 


—Factors of, 147 


—Ghu!üm Husain, a citizen of, 135 


—Hijipur, opposite, 151 

—interview of Zainuddin with the 
Afgháns at, 133 

—jalla or marsh south-west of, 123 

—Jünk'rám as deputy at, 106 

bs vi im ma diwān of Zainuddin at, 


64-65 
—Mabái Nisir Khán aud others absent 
from, 132 
—maladminietration of English factory at, 
206 


—Marátha-Afgbün junction near, 104-05 

— Marüthas run from, 96 

—Moerüthas stop supply of articles from, 
197 

—merchants of, 207 

—Murà4 Sher ‘in charge of the € of, 135 

—Mustafàá's dead body taken to, 1 

— Mustafá's march for, 122 

—Nawüb enters, 140 

—Nawib leaves, 142 

—price of saltpetre at, 200 

—Raghuji advances Lowards, o0 

—returo of Zainuddin's agent to, 131 

—Safdar Jang at, 80-52, 127 

—Shamshir Khan leaves Ahmad  Khàn 
—— in charge of the city of, 


—thamshir Kbán and Murad Sher 
bring Amini am and othera out 
of the palace in city of, 

—Sirijoddaulab attacks, 112, 140-41 ~ 


—supervisors appointed to enquire into 
‘the canes of — at, or 


—troubles of ewe English factory at, 82 
orae yy invites the Afghans to come 
to, 13 
.—Zainuddin returns to, 87, 129 
— Zainuddin starts from, 128 
_Phalwast Go Orissi)—battle of, 45-47 
Y —pla , 


ar we 


* * 


Polygemy, 20 > . 900 
Pret Cotmab, one of the Company's gomas- 


Prices of — 221-23 ` 
|J —causess of enhancement, 223-29 
Private trade, 192 
— 209 
Purneab, 131 
— Deputy Governor of, 75 
— Saif n, Deputy Governor of, 137. 


Q 


Qamruddin Khào, wazir at Delhi, 19, 11 
Qasim Beg Khin, superintendent of Saulat 
Jang's artillery in Oríssá, 40- 


R 


Rüdhánsgore—Bháskar plunders, 78 
— cotton manufacture of, 227 
—Englieh factory at, 188 
Raghuii e ain appeal for help 


—arresr pay of the soldiers o', 114 - 

—defent and departure to Nágpur of, 98, 
99, 100, 127 

— demands of, 95 

—enters Burdwān district, 05 

De by the Nawüb and the Peshwá, 


—imprisons Durlahhrám, ‘4 
—invades Bengal (1742), 82, 83, R5 
—invades Bengal (1745), 04, 197 
—intrigues with the Afghans of, 130 
—invited to e Bengal, 57. 58 
—is entreated b —38 the Afghans and invades 
Bihar (17 

— reaches A iin ca 98 
— rejecta peace proposals, 97 
—sends Bbáskar to Bengal. 58 
—sends bis generals to invade Repgol, 88 
—sends rrt Bhonale to Bengal, 105 
—son of 

Raghuji — a Marütha general, 22 


Raham Kháo, an Afghan pep of Alivardi, 


23, 64, 65, B6, 128, 129, 199 
Raipur (in Oriss&)—Mirza Báqgsr encamps at, 


Rajaballabh—sppointed díwàn at Dacca, B7, 
—ettempt to introdoce widow remarriage 
Rajirim Singh, head of Alivardi’s espionage 
department, 164, 177 
BAjmahal | Akbarnager)—Alivardi as foujdar 
—Alivardi crosses. 20 


—Alivardi meets Murid Khan. at, 40 
—Alivardi on bis way to, 88 
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Rájmahal (Akbarnagar)—arrival of Alivordi 
(1740) in the chakla 


of, 25 
—Atavllah Khán as faujdàr of, 19, 39 
—BBISji.xeaches near, 85 ` 


— Hills, 23, 25, 59, 84-85, 173 
—Marátha control over, 72 
—Marüthas dash up to (im 1750), 111 
—Marithas retreat from F2 

— route through the hille of, 50 


Rajputs, 35 
Rajsabi—district of, 74 
—Maráüt!ha control 
zümindàri of, 72 
Rámaksnte  Rá;ah * ———— — 
RaAmupraenda, an eig nth century Bengali 
— writer, 217, 235, 286, 239, 242, 247, 285 
Rámchandrad an leva II, zamindár of Khurdah, 
4 


over a part of the 


Rümcbhandrapur, 44 

Ramgarh, Rajah of, 55 

 Ráümkünto, Rajah of Rijeibi, 176 
Rümkrispa Seth, banker, 204 
Rimoérain, 124, 129, 165-67, 177 
R4mniaths, Rajah of Din&jpur, 176 
Rawpor Boāliñ—Engli:b factory at, 158 


— flight of some people from West Bengal 
to, 74 | 


Ráüpichoc! 

Ranidighi, 60 | | 

Ray Gokulcbánd, didn of Husain Quli, 38 

Renault, zum chief at Chandernagore, 155, 
1 


Rennell, 47 f.n. 
| —remarks on Bengal of, 179 
—remarks on economic decline of Bengal 


f, 934 
Roshan Kban Teráhi, faujddr of Shababad 
murd 


sw, . 
Ruogpur (Rangpur) 19, 38, 48, 158, 226, 246 
Rasai, Biz — takes charge of Cüssim- 
| bazür factory of the English, 206 
Rustam Jang, Deputy Governor of Orissi— 
| intends fighting against Alivardi, 42 
—expelled to the Deccan, 48 
—fights against Alivardi, 44-46 
—bis family finds abelter, 47 
—qnarches out of Cuttack, 43 
-old generals of, 49 
Masaulipatam, 47 
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. Báübá;i, 105-07 Du. } 
 Sabalpur—Haji Abmad’s dead body buried 
ss pear the village of, 134 

Safdar Jang atil'etos, 80-82, 127, 199 


. 





Saif Khao —— of Purneah till 17485), 
7 


, 131, 
Saif Kbán—madrasah of, 124. 
Baif-ud-daulab, 1 
Salimollab, 5, 6, 7, Gl, 73, 135 
Samai—Kamgir Khan Mayi, zamindár of 
Samii «nd Narhat. 138 | 
—sorvices offered to Zainuddin by Namdar 
Khan of, 123 
—zaminddr of, 55 


 Bambho, stronghold of tbe Chikwirs, 14 


Sankaraji Baba, 07 

Saotal Parganas, 23, 98, 104, 117 
Sántipur, English factory at, 183 
Sarandaz Ehàán, 23, 107, 108 — 
Fardah—English factory at, 188 


| Rardár Kbàán, an Afgbio general of Ali- 


vardi, 22, 51, 63, 65 
—a cannon-ball blew up the head of, 139 


— large body of Afghans left Dar- 
— and reached Hàjipur under, 


—cavalry and infantry gathered by, 196 

—defection of, 102 f 

— Afghans were marching to join, 
l 


| Barfarüz—arrears of imperial revenue since 


* death of, also the property of, 

4 

—ascends the masnad of Bengal, 17 

—attacked by Alivardi, 31 

—condect  (uograteful) of  Alivardi to- 
warda, 41, 130, 172. 178, 259 

—conapiracy against, 18-22 

—health of, 22 

—heroic death and burial of, 32-33, 42, 57 

—his ignorace of Alivardi'a movements, 
27 


—his incapacity, 17-15 
—lis passport to Alivardi, 24-25 
—his surprise on getting  Alivardi'a 
letter, 26 
—marcbes sgainat Alivardi, 27 
—march of Alivardi against, 23 
—negotiations with Alivardi of, 25.91 
—partisans of, 55 
—provisions made for the family of, 37 
—reslises his danger, 20- 
—son of Shajauddin, 10, 17 
—strikes coins, 15 
—submits to Shu:Auddin, 8 
Fiisdrim, 96 
— services offered to Zainuddin by Sabu- 
~ thar Singh of, 123 
Satárá, 57 
Salt, 117, 242-52 
BSaulat Jang (Sayeed Ahmad Khan), 15, 21, 
41, 48-50, 52-53, 60, 66. 80, t3, 121, 
139, 142, 146, 163 
Sayyid Husain Khan, a general of Sarfa- 


z, 32 
Sayyid Nur. 100-101, 107, 105 
&crafton, 5, 6, 7, 144 
—remark on Hindu marrige of, 753 
—remarks on Sali of, 249-5 
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Bbàáh Khinam, wife —— Jafar, 9 


e ~Alivardi permits the Danes to 
p ile à, 161. 


factory at, 158 - 
— — * P caer inted 
overnor rissa, ! 
Shababal a (district)—M ustafá Kban enters, 
— tamindárs of, 13, 55 
— Pass, 24 


Shah Tuas ie 132 
&bāh Din Mubammad, 178 
Shih Jahanyar, 125, 140 


Sis, m — 


Sbáh Muhammad 
 Alivardi, 51 


isum, a general of 


Bháh Murad, a general of Rümchandradeva 


Sbahriyür Ebin, superintendent of Barfaráz's 
arti — dismissed, 28 

Sabu, 56, 57, 83, 86, 88, 103 

Shaikh Abdallah, 10 

Shaikb Ali Hazin, 166 


Shaikh Din Mubammad—fíteen hundred 
"an sent by Saif Kbán under, 137, 
faujdüár of Cuttack, 


Shaikb Pan cae 


Shaikh J abangir Kbān, 23, 34 
—— Masum, 23 


—appointed Deputy Governor of Orissá, 54 | 


háskar defeats, 59 
Erer of, 78 
Shaikbpura—Raghoji plunders, 96 
Shamshir Kbain, on Afghin general of 
Alivardi, 23, 31, 51, 63-65, 86, 97, 104, 
105, 130, 134-40, 170 
—advance of, 133 
— Ahmad Quresbi left in charge of Patna 
by, IRS 


-—m genera tax from Europeans demanded 


—a fl! body of Afghins left Dār- 
— and reached Hājipur under, 
131 
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